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TO  THE  KING, 


SIRE, 

It  is  now  upwards  of  feventeen  years  iince 
Your  Majefty  did  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me 
Your  Gardener  at  Kenfington  and  St.  James's  ; 
during  which  time  I  have  made  a  great  variety 
of  experiments  on  Fruit  and  Foreft  Trees,  and 
introduced  the  mode  of  Pruning  and  Training 
recommended  in  the  following  Treatife. 


Your 


/ 
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Your  Majefty  has,  at  different  times,  gra- 
cioufly  eondefcended  to  examine  the  procefs, 
and  been  pleafed  to  exprefs  Your  approbation 
of  the  Improvements  in  fuch  favourable  terms, 
as  have  caufed  my  heart  to  overflow  with  un- 
fpeakable  pleafufe. 

Such  encouragement  from  my  Royal  Matter 
has  ftimulated  me  to  proceed  with  fo  much 
alacrity  and  perfeverance,  as  to  overcome  every 
difficulty  that  oppofed  me,  and  to  bring  the 
fubjecls  treated  of  in  this  Volume  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  perfection  as  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  in 
Tome  meafure  render  it  worthy  of  Your  Mat- 
jefty's  Patronage. 

Permit  me  then,  Sire,  with  the  moft  pro- 
found humility  to  lay  this  Work  at  Your  Ma- 
jefty's  feet ;  and  thus  publickly  to  acknowledge 

my 
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my  gratitude  to  the  beft  of  Sovereigns,  and 
the  beft  of  Mafters,  for  the  innumerable  blef- 
fings  which  under  Him  I  enjoy,  both  as  a 
Subject  and  a  Servant. 

That  Your  Majefty  may  long  live  to  pa- 
tronize the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  reign 
over  a  loyal,  brave,  and  happy  People,  is  the 
daily  prayer  of, 

Your  Majefty's 

Moft  grateful 

And  moft  devoted 
Humble  Servant, 


WILLIAM  FORSYTH. 


(  m  ) 


PREFACE. 


lo  the  many  Publications  that  have  appeared 
pn  the  Management  of  Fruit  and  Foreft  Trees, 
it  may  be  thought  fuperfluous  to  add;  and, 
indeed,  fo  little  am  I  accuftomed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  writing,  that  I  feel  no  fmall  degree  of 
reluctance  in  offering  any  thing  to  public  in- 
flection ;  but  an  entire  conviction  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  obfervations 
and  directions  contained  in  the  following  pages, 
joined  to  the  importunity  of  many  of  the  moft 
competent  judges,  has  determined  me  to  make 
my  method  of  pruning  and  training,  and  the 
fuccefs  attending  it,  as  public  as  poffible. 

Having  long  obferved  the  fcanty  crops  both 
pn  wall  and  ftandard  trees  that  have  followed 
the  ufual  mode  of  pruning  and  training,  I  was 
led  to  make  many  experiments,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover,  if  it  were  pomble,  a  more  fuccefsful  me- 
thod. Nor  have  my  endeavours  been  in  vain ; 
for,  after  following  a  new  mode  for  feveral  years, 
J  can  with  pleafure  affirm,  that  the  quantity  of 

'•-  ,  fruit 
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fruit  has  been  remarkably  increafed,  and  the 
quality  greatly  improved. 

I  have  in  the  following  pages  ftated  many 
facts,  to  evince  the  utility  of  the  Compolition 
recommended,  and  to  induce  others  to  make  a 
fair  trial,  which  may  be  done  at  a  very  trifling 
expence. 

I  only  requeft  of  thofe  who  entertain  any 
doubts,  that  they  will  make  choice  of  two  trees 
of  the  fame  kind,  as  near  as  may  be  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  health  or  decay,  and  having  equal 
advantages  of  foil  and  fltuation  ;  let  the  dead, 
decayed,  and  injured  parts  be  cut  out ;  then  to 
one  of  the  trees  apply  the  Compolition  as  di- 
rected in  this  Treatife,  and  leave  the  other  to 
Nature.-:  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  for- 
mer, no  great  length  of  time  will  be  neceffary 
to  fhew  which  method  ought  to  be  purfued  in 
future. 

I  hope  the  candid  reader  will  pardon  me  for 
dwelling  a  little  -on  this  fubjecl:.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  there  is  nothing  new  either  in  the 
Compolition  or  its  application.  It  is  certainly 
true,  that  Compofitions  of  various  kinds  have 
been  tried  ;  but  no  one  has  been  attended  with 
fuch  great  fuccefs  as  that  which  is  defcribed  m 
the  following  pages  r  indeed,  they  were  gene- 
rally made  up  in  a  flovenly  manner,  and  ap- 
plied 
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plied  without  properly  preparing  the  trees ;  fo 
that  little  good  could  have  been  expected,  even 
if  the  Compofition  had  conlifted  of  proper  ma- 
terials. In  thefe  particulars  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  -every  impartial  perfon  will  acknowledge 
that  I  have  made  great  improvement.  Former 
Compofitions  have  been  made  up  of  loam  and 
cow  or  horfe-dung,  of  bees-wax,  pitch,  tar, 
chalk,  rolin  mixed  with  greafe,  gums,  &c.  It 
is  granted,  that  fuch  as  thefe  may  fometimes  be 
of  ufe,  but  not  in  general ;  moft  of  them  being 
liable  to  become  hard,  and  to  crack  and  peel  off. 
I  have  tried  them  all,  with  but  very  little  fuc- 
cefs.  I  have  alfo  tried  a  Compefition  of  tarras 
(which  is  ufed  as  a  cement  for  building  under 
water) :  this  alfo  cracked  and  peeled  off  after  it 
became  hard.  Some  of  thefe  Compofitions  be- 
come fo  hard,  that,  inftead  of  giving  way  to 
the  new  bark  as  it  is  produced,  they  cut  and 
tear  it,,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  tree. 

The  Compofition  which  I  recommend  is  not 
liable  to  thefe  inconveniences ;  it  poffeffes  an 
abforbent  and  adhefive  quality,  and  is  moreover 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  in  the  leaft  to  hurt  the 
new  and  tender  bark  ;  for  it  eafily  gives  way  to 
it  and  to  the  new  wood  as  they  advance.  On 
applying  it  to  trees  which  contain  a  ftrong  acid, 
fuch  as  Oaks,  Apple-trees,  Apricots,  &c.  when 

>-i     ■  -  -  -  ' '  •  in-r 
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infected  with  the  canker,  that  difeafe  may  be 
feen  oozing  through  the  Compofition  and  ad- 
hering to  the  outfide,  like  copper  duft,  or  mft 
of  iron,  and  may  be  eafily  rubbed  off  with  the 
hand.  This  appearance  I  never  could  obferve 
on  the  application  of  any  other  Compofition ; 
which  confirms  my  belief  that  it  acts  as  a  ftrong 
Simulant. 

When  the  wounds  in  fruit  trees  are  fo  large 
as  not  to  heal  up  in  the  courfe  of  a  twelvemonth, 
1  renew  the  Compofition  annually,  which,  on 
Its  application,  invigorates  the  trees,  and  feems 
to  have  the  fame  effecT:  on  them  as  a  top-dref- 
fing  of  dung  has  on  land. 

I  have  been  folicited  by  fome  of  my  friends 
to  add  a  chapter  on  forcing  Grapes,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines ;  and  to  give  a  defcription  of  a 
houfe  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  as  it  would  fwell 
the  book  to  too  great  a  fize,  and  as  the  fubject. 
is  fully  treated  of  by  many  others,  it  feems  un- 
neceflary  to  fay  any  thing  farther  here,  than 
juft  to  obferve,  that  the  method  of  pruning 
and  training  recommended  in  this  book  is 
equally  applicable  to  trees  in  a  forcing-houfe  as 
to  thofe  on  a  natural  wall.  When  Vines  are 
trained  ftraight  up  the  rafters  of  hot-houfes, 
they  throw  out  a  few  eyes  only  at  top,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  branch  becomes  naked;  but 

when 
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when  trained  in  a  Terpentine  manner,  they  break 
equally. 

Dwarf  Peaches  and  Nectarines  planted  in  the 
pits  of  forcing-houfes  fhould  be  trained  horizon- 
tally ;  in  which  mode  they  will  produce  much 
more  fruit  than  when  they  are  trained  fan- 
fafhion. 

It  muft  be  obferred,  that  the  Directions,  he, 
in  the  following  pages  are  calculated  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  London ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  neceffary  to  make  allowance,  in  other  cli- 
mates, for  the  earlinefs  or  latenefs  of  their  fea- 
forts,  both  with  regard  to  the  time  of  fruit 
being  in  perfection,  and  alfo  for  planting, 
pruning,  &c. 

For  the  information  of  thofe  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  practical  gardening,  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  what  is  called  Heading-down 
is  given. 

When  young  trees  are  planted  out  from  the 
Nurfery,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  break  in  the 
Spring,  they  are  cut  down  to  three  or  four  eyes, 
according  to  their  ftrength,  to  furnifh  them 
with  bearing  wood  :  if  this  were  not  done,  they 
would  run  up  in  long  naked  branches,  and 
would  not  produce  one  quarter  of  the  fruit 
which  they  do  when  this  operation  is  properly 

,    .  per- 
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performed.  The  fame  holds  good  in  heading 
all  kinds  of  old  trees. 

An  opinion  prevails,  particularly  in  thofe 
parts  where  Apple-trees  are  cultivated  to  any 
conliderable  extent,  that  trees  never  bear  well 
after  heading-down,  and  that  it  frequently  kills 
them.  This  may,  no  doubt,  happen  when 
they  are  improperly  headed-down  all  at  once, 
by  giving  a  fudden  check  to  the  fap,  the  few 
weak  fhoots  not  having  ftrength  to  draw  up 
what  is  fupplied  by  the  roots ;  and  moreover, 
not  being  capable  of  fheltering  one  another, 
they  are  chilled  by  the  cold,  and  fo  rendered 
at  leaft  unproductive,  if  they  are  not  totally 
killed.  But  if  heading  were  done  gradually, 
that  is,  if  every  other  branch  all  over  the  tree 
were  headed  at  a  proper  length,  cutting  as  near 
to  thofe  parts  where  the  fhoots  appear  as  poffi- 
ble,  in  the  month  of  February  or  March,  or 
even  as  late  as  May,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Sum- 
mer they  would  throw  out  fine  long  fhoots. 
Thefe  fhould  not  be  fhortened  the  firft  year, 
tmlefs  it  be  neceffary  to  fhorten  a  few  to  fill  up 
the  head  of  the  tree  with  bearing  wood,  and 
that  fhould  be  done  in  the  following  Spring'; 
cutting  them  to  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  ac- 
cording to  their  ftrength.    In  the  next  Spring 

after 
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after  the  firft  branches  are  headed,  the  remain- 
ing old  branches  may  be  cut  out ;  and  thefe 
will  foon  fill  the  head  of  the  tree  with  fine 
bearing  wood.  In  three  years,  if  properly 
managed,  trees  fo  headed  will  produce  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  fruit  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  they  did  before  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, 


PREFACE 
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PREFACE 

TO  THfi 

SECOND  EDITION. 


WHEN  the  firft.  Edition  of  this  Work  ap- 
peared in  print,  it  became  certainly  at  once  a 
candidate  for  public  favour,  and  an  object  of 
profeffional  criticifm.  Its  reception  in  the 
former  character  has  been  to  me  honourable  and 
gratifying  in  the  extreme  *  ;  and  had  Criticifm 
exercifed  its  talent  with  perfonal  candour  and 
liberality,  its  remarks  on  points  of  practice  or 
hypothefis  fhould  have  met  with  refpect  and 
attention  from  me ;  even  though  they  had 
fhown  my  pofitions  to  be  erroneous :  but  its 
utmoft  feverity  would  not  have  extorted  a  word 
of  complaint.  Nor  fhall  I  now  trefpafs  longer 
on  the  time  or  patience  of  the  Reader,  than 

*  An  impreffion  of  ijoo  copies,  in  4U),  having  been 
fold  in  little  more  than  eight  months. 

b  briefly 
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briefly  to  reply  to  a  few  points,  which  tend  to 
affect  not  fo  much  my  profeflional  reputation, 
as  my  perfonal  character. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Efq.  in  a  pam- 
phlet lately  publifhed*,  tells  his  readers,  that 
he  has  (i  fufpeffed  a  Combination  between  Dr. 
Anderfon  and  Mr.  Forfyth."  To  be  fufpicious, 
is  certainly  not  a  quality  that  eafily  enters  into 
the  compofition  of  a  cultivated  and  an  honour- 
able mind ;  nor  ought  the  ferious  charge  of 
Combination  to  be  lightly  made  againft  men 
of  fair  repute. 

"  I  believe,"  fays  Mr.  Knight  to  Dr.  Ander- 
fon, ec  that  you  are  actuated  [that  is,  in  having 
recommended  Mr.  Forfyth's  Experiments  at 
Kenfington]  by  fome  motive  of  private  interejl, 
with  which  the  Public  are  not  acquainted  [but 
which,  it  feems,  Mr.  Knight  was  determined 
fhould  be  no  longer  a  fecret].  Is  Dr.  Ander- 
fon quite  fure,  that  he  is  not  the  concealed 
Writer,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Forfyth's  book,  and  the  intended  foarer  of 
his  Profits  ?  And  has  not  Dr.  Anderfon  taken 
out  a  patent  for  a  new  kind  of  forcing-houfe, 

*  Intituled,  "  Some  Doubts  relative  to  the  Efficacy  of 
Mr.  Forfyth's  Plaifter  in  filling  up  the  Holes  in  Trees,  &c. 
afcribed  to  it  by  Dr.  Anderfon  and  Mr.  Forfyth  :  In  a 
Letter  to  Dr.  Anderfon." 

whofe 
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ivhofe  excellence  his  difinterefted  friend  Mr. 
Forfyth  [lands  forward  to  atteft  ?" 

Now,  confidering  that  no  part  of  the  fore- 
going paragraph  has  any  other  foundation  than 
in  the  creative  fancy  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  conveyed  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  fo  temperate,  or  fo  qualified,  as  might 
be  expected  from  one  Gentleman  in  addreffing 
another. 

Dr.  Anderfon  fees,  no  doubt,  in  what  man- 
ner it  is  proper  for  him  to  treat  an  insinuation 
fo  illiberally  made  '*. 

For 

*  The  Doftor  has  fince  publickiy  invited  Mr.  Knight 
to- an  amicable  arbitration,  in  the  following  manly  terms: 

"  To  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

"Sir/  |; 

When  I  was  firft  told  that  you  had  publifhed  a  Letter; 
addrefled  to  me,  on  the  fubjefit  of  Mr-  Forlyth's  Treatment 
of  Trees,  I  felt  no  anxiety  concerning  it,  nor  was  at  any 
pains  to  procure  the  book.  I  conceived  that  it  was  written 
by  a  Gentleman,  and  that  of  courfe  it  could  contain  nothing 
that  was  unbecoming  one  of  that  character  to  write  ;  and. 
as  what  we  had  both  faid  on  that  fubject  was  before  the 
Publick,  I  felt,  no  difficulty  in  abiding  the  decifion  of  that 
Publick  concerning  it.  I  am  forry,  however,,  to  find,  on 
reading  your  book  of  late,  that  I  had  been  in  a  miftake 
concerning  you ;  and  that  you  had  there  publiihed  filch 
things  as  neceflarily  call  upon  me  to  take  this  public  notice 
of  them.    It  would  be  degrading  the  character  I  bear, 

b  a  however, 
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For  myfelf,  it  remains  only  to  pledge,  as  I 
hereby  do,  my  character  as  a  Man  gracioufly 
honoured  in  being  the  Servant  of  his  Majefty,— 
that  the  above  fufpicions  and  infinuations  are 
abfolutely  unfounded  ; — that  Dr.  Anderfon  not 
only  did  not  write  one  line  of  my  book,  but 
never  faw  my  work  till  the  MS.  (compofed  en- 

however,  to  multiply  aflertions  unfupported  by  proofs, 
which  might  be  contradicted  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have 
experienced,  without  affording  to  the  Publick  any  adequate 
means  of  difcriminating  truth  from  falfehood.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  futile  kind  of  altercation,  and  to  elucidate  the 
truth  at  once,  without  danger  of  error,  I  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pofe,  that  when  you  next  come  to  London  (which  I  un- 
derftand  you  ufually  do  once  a  year)  you  will  be  fo  candid 
as  to  appoint  a  day  and  hour  when  you  will  meet  with  me 
in'Kenmigton  Gardens,  accompanied  by  forhe  Gentlemen 
of  found  understanding,  who  are  capable  of  obferving 
fajfts,  and  of  drawing  juft  conclusions  from  them  j  and  if 
I  iliall  then  fail  in  proving  to  their  full  conviction,  from 
undeniable  evidence  to  be  then  produced,  that  you  have 
publifhed  in  that  work  unfounded  and  injurious  calumnies, 
and  that  you  have  reprefented  things  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  what,  on  a  thorough  examination,  they  will 
be  found  to  be,  I  mail  fubmit  to  any  punifhment  that  thefe 
Gentlemen  fhall  pleafe  to  award,  on  the  fuppoiition  that 
you  previoufly  agree  to  fubmit  to  their  award,  ihould  the 
cafe  be  reverfed.  This  is  the  only  anfwer  that  your  book 
feems  to  claim  from, 

"  JAS.  ANDERSON. 
"  IJleivorth,  Decemler  20,  1802." 
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tirely  by  myfelf)  was  in  a  complete  ftate  of 
preparation  for  the  prefs,  nor  even  read  a  page 
of  it  in  that  ftate  ; — that  the  Doctor  never 
was  chargeable  with  fuch  abfurdity,  as  to 
expect  or  defire  to  fhare  in  the  profits  of  a 
Publication,  of  which  he  had  neither  defigned 
nor  executed  the  fmalleft  part ; — and,  that,  fo 
far  from  my  having  diftinguifhed  myfelf  on  the 
fubject  of  Dr.  Anderfon's  Patent  for  a  forcing- 
houfe,  the  Doctor  well  knows,  that  motives  of 
delicacy,  more  creditable  to  myfelf,  perhaps, 
than  pleafing  or  candid  towards  him,  made  me 
refolutely  decline  to  do  what,  in'  any  other 
circumftances,  would  have  been  but  a  common 
act  of  juftice  and  friendihip.  As  to  my  having 
flood  forward  to  atteft,  &c.  I  really  know  not 
in  what  part  of  my  book,  or  where  elfe,  Mr. 
Knight  can  find  that  I  have  fo  done. 

As  to  Mr.  Knight's  account  of  his  Vifit  to 
Kenfington  Gardens,  and  his  opinions  of  the 
Trees  under  experiment  there  (evidently  viewed 
by  him  with  an  eye  of  prejudice),  I  fhall  con- 
tentedly leave  them  to  operate  as  they  may: 
not  apprehending  that  I  affume  too  muc'fr, 
when  I  fay,  that  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  per- 
fon  who  (for  an  infidious  purpofe)  can  <c  affeti 
total  ignorance1''  [thefe  are  his  own  words]  on  a 
b  3  fubject 
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fubject  which  he  at  the  fame  time  profejfes 
fully  to  under/land,  has  little  claim  to  notice 
either  in  anfwer  or  explanation  *. 

As  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  him,  of  my 
having  pointed  out  a  branch  as  being  of  three 
years'  growth,  which  he  perceived  to  be  of  five ; 
thofe  who  know  any  thing  of  the  fubject  are 

*  Mr.  Knight's  remark,  of  its  being  "  more  certain, 
that  1  was  paid  for  an  important  difcovery,  than  that  I 
made  one,"  is,  perhaps,  more  entitled  to  praife  for  its  in- 
genuity, than  for  its  civility  toward  the  Noble  Peers  and 
Honourable  Members  of  Parliament  on  whole  examination 
and  report  to  his  Majefty  the  reward  was  ordered  to  be 
granted  (fee  p.  449  of  this  volume). ;  and  who  were 
feledted,  as  being  the  moft  competent  judges  of  thefubjeft 
that  could  he  named  in  the  kingdom  ;— if  I  may  fo  fay 
without  offence  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Knight. 

His  infinuation,  however,  p.  13,  "  that  I  have  fupplied 
my  Royal  Matter's  table,  by  procuring  fruits  from  Covent 
Garden  market,  and  fending  them  as  the  produce  of  Ken- 
fmgton,"  I  defpife  for  its  malignity,  and  yet  mull  finite 
at  for  its  abfurdity.  Not  an  article  of  fruit  is  ever  fent  to 
His  Maj fifty's  table,  that  has  not  been  previoully  entered 
in  a  book  kept  for  tire  purpofe  ;  and  the  firhple  fa  ft,  that 
I  muff  myfelf  have  borne  the  entire  exp.ence  of  fuch  fup- 
pofed  purchafes  from  Covent  Garden,  or  any  other  market, 
will  not  be  thought  a  very  ffrong  circumftance  in  favour  of 
the  practice.  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  never  once,  during 
my  fervitude"  at  Kenfmgton,  made,  or  had  an  idea  pf 
making,  fuch  a  purchafe  as  Mr.  K.  alludes  to. 
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aware,  that  the  annual  growth  of  timber  is  fo 
regularly  and  fo  obvioufly  marked  .by  Nature, 
that  I  muft  have  been  ftark  mad  to  have,  at- 
tempted fo  futile  an  impofition  on  any  perfon 
who  had  the  bleffing  of  eye-fight. 

In  one  part  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr.  Knight 
has  the  following  obfervation  : 

"  That  Mr.  Forfyth  may  have  trained  up  a 
young  Shoot  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  Tree 
that  was  partially  hollow,  and  that  fuch  a  fhoot. 
may  have  made  a  good  tree,  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful ;  for  the  roots  of  almoft  alt  our  grafted  trees 
fhovv  no  difpofition  to  perifh.  with  the  graft  or 
bud,  which  they  nourifh ;  and.  a  fhoot  thus 
trained  would  certainly  make,  as  I  have  often 
obferved,  as  good  a  tree  as  any  other  of  the 
fame  variety.— But  fome  trees  do  not  readily 
emit  young  fhoots  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  fhould 
like  much  to  know  how  many  Peach  or  Necta- 
rine Trees  died  under  Mr.  Forfyth's  .procefs  of 
rendering  them  immortal." 

I  confider  myfelf  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Knight  for  the  very  handfome  compliment  that 
he  has  here  (unintentionally,  it  is  true)  paid  to 
my  practice.  Could  I  be  vain  of  any  fuch 
thing,  J  fhould  certainly  be  fo  of  this ;  parti- 
cularly, as  it  comes  from  one  who  will  not  eafily 

be 
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be  fufpected  of  any  intention  to  flatter.  It  alfo 
places  my  Composition  in  a  much  more  con- 
fpicuous  light  than  that  in  which  I  mould 
otherwife,  perhaps,  have  regarded  it.  I  fhall 
therefore  anfwer  him  with  pleafure.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  queftion  is  put,  it 
fnould  feem,  Mr.  Knight  thinks  that  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  over  a  decayed  Peach-tree  is  of 
lb  dangerous  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  impoffible 
to  prevent  a  large  proportion  of  fuch  trees  as 
have  been  cut  over  from  dying.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  thofe  Gardeners  who  have  tried  it,  by 
the  common  mode  of  practice,  will  perhaps  coin- 
cide with  him  in  this  opinion.  But  I  can  with 
fatisfacrion  affure  him,  that  from  the  time  when 
I  firft  applied  my  plafter  to  fuch  wounded  trees, 
which  is  now  many  years  flnce,  it  efcapes 
my  recollection,  and  that  of  many  others  who 
have  been  conftantly  employed  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kenfington,  that  a  Jingle  tree,  either 
Apricot,  Peach,  or  Nectarine,  has  died  from 
being  cut  over,  while  under  my  mode  of  manage- 
ment ;  though  that  operation  has  en  fome  oc- 
casions been  ■  performed  under  circumftances 
extremely  unfavourable  to  its  fuccefs :  in  par- 
ticular, four  Trees,  namely,  three  Peach  and 
one  Nectarine  ;  which  had  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground  and  laid  on  a  mould-heap,  expofed  to 
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the  rigour  of  fevere  frofts,  &c.    Thofe  trees 
are  noiv  open  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Knight,  or 
any  other  gentleman  who  may  choofe  to  infpect 
them.  I  find,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  few  only 
of  fuch  Trees  that  have  been  headed-in  by  me ; 
for,  upon  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  an- 
fwer  this  queftion,  I,  numbered  no  fewer  than 
fixty  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
that  have  been  fo  cut  over  and  reftored  to  a 
high  ftate  of  health  and  fruitfulnefs,  and  which 
are  now"  in  as  flourifhing  a  ftate  as  I  could  wifh 
trees  of  that  fort  to  be.    Neither  were  thefe 
operations  performed  in  fecret,  or  with  any 
view  to  concealment ;  but  openly,  under  the 
eye  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Gardeners 
employed  in  the  gardens,  who  have  all  had  op- 
portunities to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  ex- 
periments.   As  to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Knight,  that 
if  fuch  decayed  trees  have  actually  put  forth 
new  moots  at  all,  it  muft  have  been  from  the., 
roots  only,  and  from  no  other  part ; — the  fhort 
anfwer  to  this  is,  that  he  is  under  a  great  error  j 
for  every  Gardener  knows,  that  if  this  had  been 
the  cafe,  the  trees  muft  all  have  been  budded 
anew  before  they  had  come  into  bearing  :  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  none  of  thofe  trees  have  ever 
been  budded  again. 

So  far  is  the  operation  of  budding  in  this  in- 
fiance  unnecefiary,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 

cut 
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cut  over  fome  old  trees,  particularly  one  kind 
of  Cherry  (of  the  Heart  ipecies),  in  order  to 
preferve  the  kind  that  they  bore,  which  could 
be  obtained  no  where  elfe,  and  which  were 
paft  bearing  in  their  old  ftate ;  but  they  have  now 
plenty  of  young  wood,  and  are  in  full  bearing. 
I  have,  therefore,  moft  certainly  to  thank  Mr. 
Knight  for  having  induced  me  to  bring  for- 
ward thefe  ftrong  facts  before  the  publick  ; 
which,  but  for  him,  I  never  fliould  have 
thought  of  doing. 

From  the  fame  confideration,  1  fhall  Jook 
forward  with  pleafure  to  the  profpect  of  having 
other  facts  of  a  fimilar  nature  inveftigated  upon 
the  fpot,  by  gentlemen  who  will  not  be  fuf- 
pected  of  partiality  to  me,  under  the  watchful 
care  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Knight,  ■  at  a  meeting 
propofed  by  Dr.  Anderfon  ;  and  which  I  hope 
nothing  will  'prevent  from'  taking  place.  The 
more  minute  the  inveftigation  may  be,  it  will 
in  the  refult,  as  in  the  above  inftance,  be  the 
more  fatisfactory  to  me. 

I  think  it  but  refpectful  to  my  Readers,  and 
a  juftice  to  myfelf,  to  declare,  that  the  Contents 
of  the  following  Work  are  folely  the  refult  of  my 
own  praSlice  and  experiment*;  every  fmgle  re- 

*  With  the  exception  only  of  fome  remarks  on  the 
common  mode  of  grafting,  which  I  have  avowedly  taken 
from  Miller,  for  the  purpofe  of  ihewing  how  it  is  im- 
proved. 

mark 
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mark  having  been  minuted  down  at  the  moment 
of  its  occurring,  and  only  retained  afterwards 
on  my  afcertaining,  by  due  proof,  that  it  was 
well  founded  and  accurate.  Of  Books  I  have 
never  availed  myfelf,  farther  than  as  they 
might  tend  to  affift  in  perfecting  my  Cata- 
logues of  Fruits ;  for  at  a  time  when  I  did  once 
begin  to  read  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  my  practice,  I  foon  found  myfelf  more 
bewildered  than  inftrucled,  and  have  never 
lince  refumed  the  talk. 

To  conclude  :  After  acknowledging,  with 
the  deepeft.  fenfations  of  gratitude,  the  candour 
and  kindnefs  of  a  generous  Publick,  I  ihall, 
from  this  moment,  ceafe  to  notice  any  limilar 
attacks  from  Mr.  Knight,  or  any  other  quarter : 
contenting  myfelf  with  oppofing,  to  the  ungene- 
rous, unjuft,  and  unprovoked  charges  of  an  indi- 
vidual, a  few  only  of  the  voluntary  teftiraonies 
of  Gentlemen  of  diftinguifhed  honour  and  in- 
dubitable veracity,  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured  *. 

*  See  the  Letters  from  Dr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Marten,  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  and  Mr.  Davis,  p.  4?6  to  484  :  teftimonies 
which,  could  it  be  thought  neceffary,  I  might  corroborate 
by  the  infertion  of  at  leaft  50  others,  from  Gentlemen  of 
the  flrft  praaical  knowledge  in  the  kingdom  :  the  more 
flattering,  as  moft  of  the  writers  were  entire  flrangers 
to  me. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  APRICOTS*. 

Different  Sorts  described — Planting  and  Heading— * 
The  Management  of  decayed  Trees — Pruning  of 
Apricots,  and  how  to  shelter  them  from  Cold. 

The  Apricot,  we  are  told,  came  originally 
from  Armenia,  whence  it  takes  the  name  of 
Armeniaca,  and  .was  cultivated  in  this  country 
in  1562. 

*  We  fhall  enumerate,  under  their  refpefiive  heads,  the 
principal  forts  of  fruit  that  are  propagated  in  this  country  j 
with  the  time  of  their  ripening,  as  near  as  poffible.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  diverfity  of  feafons,  to- 
gether with  that  of  foil  and  fitualion,  will  fometimes  make 
a  month  of  difference  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

B  Linnaeus, 
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Linnaeus,  according  to  the  Sexual  Syftem, 
arranges  it  in  the  twelfth  clafs,  Icofandria  Mo- 
nogynia*;  and  comprehends  in  the  genus  Pru- 
nus,  the  Apricot,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Bird- 
Cherry  ;  making  them  only  different  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus. 

Although  the  above-mentioned  plants  are 
arranged  under  the  fame  genus,  yet  the  Cherry 
and  Plum  will  never  take  upon  each  other,  nor 
the  Apricot  upon  the  Cherry ;  but  the  Apricot 
will  take  upon  all  forts  of  Plums,  except  the,. 
Bruffels. 

The  Names  and  Qualities  of  Apricots  commonly  culti- 
vated in  England,  with  the  Time  of  their  Ripening. 

1.  The  Mafculine.  This  is  a  fmall  roundifh, 
fruit.  It  is  the  earlieft  of  all  the  apricots,  ri- 
pening about  the  latter  end  of  July;  and  is 
chiefly  efteemed  for  its  tart  taile.  When  fully, 
ripe,  it  is  of  a  red  colour  towards  the  fun,  and 
of  a  greenifh  yellow  on  fhe  other  fide. 

2.  The  Orange.  This  is  pretty  large,  but 
xather  dry  and  infipid,  and  fitter  for  tarts  than 
for  the  table.    It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour 

*  Moft  of  our  eatable,  fruits  are  arranged  under  this 
clafs;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  net  one  poifonjus 
fruit  to  be  found  in  it. 

when 
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when  ripe,  which  is  about  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft.  This  is  considered,  as  the  beft  for  pre- 
ferring. 

3.  The  Algiers.  This  is  a  flatted  oval-fhaped 
fruit,  of  a  ftraw  colour,  juicy,  and  high-fla- 
voured.   It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  Auguft, 

4.  The  Roman.  This  is  larger  than  the  Al- 
giers, rounder,  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  not 
quite  fo  juicy.  It  is  ripe  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  Auguft. 

5.  The  Turkey.  This  is  larger,  and  of  a 
deeper  colour,  than  the  Roman ;  its  fhape 
more  globular,  and  the  flefh.  firmer  and  drier. 
It  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

6.  The  Breda  (brought  from  thence  to  Eng- 
land) is  originally  from  Africa.  It  is  large, 
round,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour;  the  flefh 
is  foft  and  juicy.  This  is  an  excellent  fruit, 
efpecially  if  ripened  on  a  ftandard.  It  ripens 
about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

7.  The  Bruffels.  This  is  held  in  very  great 
efteem  on  account  of  its  bearing  fo  well  on 
ftandards,  or  large  dwarfs.    It  is  of  a  middling 

.  fize,  red  towards  the  fun,  with  many  dark 
fpots ;  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow  on  the  other 
fide.  This  has  a  brifk  flavour,  is  not  liable  to 
be  mealy  or  doughy,  and  is  preferred  by  many 
to  the  Breda ;  but  when  the  Breda  is  planted 
b  a  as 
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as  a  ftandard,  the  fruit  is  more  juicy  and  of  a 
richer  flavour.  This  ripens  in  Auguft  on  a 
wall,  but  not  before  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber on  ftandards. 

8.  The  Moor  Park,  called  alfo  Anfon's, 
Temple's,  and  Dunmore's  Breda.  This  is  a 
fine  fruit,  and  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft. 

9.  The  Peach  Apricot.  This  was  intro3uced 
from  Paris,  by  his  Grace  "the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, at  Siori-houfe,  in  1767.  It  is 
the  fineft  and  largeft  of  all  Apricots,  and  is  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Moor- 
Park;  but  upon  a  minute  examination  the 
leaves  will  be  found  to  differ.  It  ripens  in 
Auguft. 

10.  The  Black  Apricot.  This  has  been  very 
lately  introduced,  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  from 
France,  in  which  country  it  is  highly  efteemed. 

The  trees  that  Sir  Jofeph  planted  in  his  gar- 
dens at  Spring  Grove^  near  Hounflow,  bore  fruit 
laft  feafon,  for  the  firft  time  in  this  country ; 
but,  in  confequence  of  the  wet  and  unfavour- 
able weather,  it  did  not  arrive  at  perfection  *. 
It  ripens  about  the  fecond  week  in  Auguft. 

To 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  Have  had  the  honour  of 
paying  Sir  Jofeph  a  vifit  at  Spring  Grove,  where  I  had  the 

pleafure 
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To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  .- 

The  Great  Apricot.      The  Dutch  Apricot. 

Holland  Apricot.  Grover's  Breda. 

Provence  Apricot.  Perfian. 

Alberge.  Royal  Orange. 

Angumoife.  Tranfparent. 

Blotched-leaved.  Portugal  Apricot, 
Nancy  Apricot,  (a  (a  fmall  fruit.) 

fine  large  fruit.) 

For  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  have 
fmall  gardens,  and  yet  wifh  to  have  a  regular 
fucceffion  of  fruit,  we  fhall  give  abftradts  of  the 

pleafure  of  tafting  one  of  thefe  Apricots ;  and  I  think  it 
■will  prove  an  aequifition  well  worth  cultivating.  The 
black  colour  of  the  fruit  may,  perhaps,  prejudice  fome 
perfons  againft  it ;  but  the  flavour,  in  my  opinion,  is  very 
good;  and  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  wood  of  1799  was 
'  not  well  ripened,  owing  to  the  wet  feafon,  there  is  little 
doubt,  that,  next  year,  if  the  feafon  fhould  be  favourable, 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  con- 
tinue improving  till  the  tree  comes  to  maturity.  The 
fcantinefs  of  the  prefent  crop  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, &c.  may  be  attributed  to  the  wood  not  being  pro- 
perly ripened  laft  year. 

In  Mayer's  "  Pomona  Franconica,"  will  be  found  a 
very  good  figure  of  the  Black  Apricot,  called  alfo  the 
Alexandrian  Apricot. 

b  3  larger 
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larger  feledtions ;  retaining  thofe  kinds  only 
which  are  beft  adapted  for  that  purpofe  ;'•  and 
of  which  one  or  more  trees  of  a.  fort  may  be 
planted,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  garden, 
or  the  demand  of  the  family. 

A  Selection  of  Apricots  for  a  small  Garden. 

The  Mafculine;  the  Roman;  the  Orange; 
the  Breda  ;  and  the  Moor  Park. 

Of  the  Planting,  Pruning,  and  Training  of  Apricots. 

The  beft  time  for  planting  Apricots  is  in  Au- 
tumn, as  foon  as  the  leaf  begins  to  fall.  The 
perfon  who  goes  to  the  nurfery  for  the  plants 
fhould  make  choice  of  thofe  which  have  the 
itrongeit  and  cleaneft  ftems ;  and  if  he  tan 
procure  fuch  as  have  been  headed  down,  (to 
ufe  the  phrafe  of  the  nurferymen)  of  two  or 
three  years  growth,  they  will  bear  and  fill  the 
walls  much  fooner  than  thofe  which  have  not 
been  fo  treated.  He  fhould  make  choice-  of 
trees  with  one  ftem  ;  or,  if  they  have  two, 
one  of  them  fhould  be  cut  off;  for  by  planting 
thofe  with  two  ftems  the  middle  of  the  tree  is 
left  naked,  and,  of  courfe,  one  third  of  the 
wall  remains,  uncovered. 

I  know 
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I  know  that  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to 
make  choice  of  trees  with  the  fmalleft  ftems ; 
but  thefe  always  produce  weaker  fhoots  than 
the  others. 

On  preparing  the  Borders. 

If  the  borders  wherein  the  trees  are  to  be 
planted  be  new,  they  fhould  be  made  two  feet 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  of  good  light 
frefli  loam.  If  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  in 
old  borders,  where  the  earth  has  been  injured 
by  the  roots  of  the  former  trees,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  out  the  old  mould  at  leaft  three 
feet  deep,  and  four  feet  wide,  filling  up  the 
hole  with  frefli  loam,  and  taking  care  to  plant 
the  trees  about  eight  inches  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  old  border,  to  allow  for  the  finking 
of  the  earth,  that  they  may  not  be  too  deep  in 
the  ground  :  but  this  will  be  more  fully  treated 
of  in  the  chapter  on  Pear-trees. 

When  the  trees  are  planted,  they  fhould  by 
no  means  be  headed  down  till  the  month  of 
April,  or  May,  when  they  begin  to  throw  out 
frefli  fhoots.  Strong  trees  fhould  be  cut  a  foot 
from  the  ground;  and  thofe  that  are  weak, 
about  half  that  length. 

In  backward  fealons,  they  mould  not  be 
headed  down  To  early  ;  never  until  the  buds  are 
b  4  fairly 
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fairly  broken  ;  always  obferving  to  cut  floping 
towards  the  wall,  and  as  near  to  an  eye  as  pof- 
fible,  that  the  young  leading  Ihoot  may  cover 
the  cut ;  [See  Plate  I.  Fig.  i.]  which  opera- 
tion fhould  be  again  performed  in  the  next 
March  or  April.  The  fhoots  that  are  then 
thrown  out  muft  be  trained  horizontally,  to 
cover  the  wall.  The  number  of  thefe  to  be  left 
ought  to  be  from  three  to  fix  on  each  fide,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  main  fhoot  ; 
taking  care  to  rub  off,  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  the  fore-right  fhoots  all  over  the  tree, 
except  a  few  which  may  be  wanted  to  fill  up 
the  wall,  near  the  body  of  it.  [See  Plate  I. 
Fig.  i .] 

In  the  fecond  year,  the  horizontal  fhoots 
muft  be  fhortened  in  the  fame  manner,  accord- 
ing to  their  growth  ;  and  fo  on  every  year  till 
the  wall  fhall  be  completely  covered  from  top 
to  bottom. 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  with  fome  gardeners, 
to  head  down  the  trees  at  the  time  of  planting; 
which  very  often  proves  fatal  to  them. 

Of  old  and  decayed  Trees. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice  to  train  wall- 
trees  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  which  occafions  the 
fap  to'  rife  too  freely  to  the  top,  leaving  the 

lower 
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lower  part  almoft  naked  5  fo  that  fcarcely  one 
quarter  of  the  wall  is  covered  with  bearing 
wood. 

In  that  cafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  cut  down 
the  whole  of  the  tree,  as  near  to  the  place  where 
it  was  budded  as  poffible  ;  remembering  always 
to  cut  it  at  an  eye  or  a  joint.  If  there  fhould 
be  any  young  fhoots  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
tree,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  them,  training 
them  horizontally,  which  will  check  the  flow  of 
the  fap,  and  thereby  render  them  much  more 
fruitful. 

Very  frequently,  when  large  branches  have 
been  cut  off  in  a  carelefs  manner,  and  the 
wounds  left  to  nature,  the  whole  tree  is  infefted 
with  the  gum  and  canker  ;  which,  if  not  check- 
ed, will  in  a  fhort  time  totally  ruin  it. 

The  beft  remedy  in  this  cafe  is,  carefully  to 
'pare  off  the  cankered  part  of  the  bark  with  a 
draw  knife,  or  other  convenient  inftrument. 
You  will  frequently  find  the  white  inner  bark 
infe&ed,  which  muft  alfo  be  cut  away,  till  no 
appearance  of  infeftion  remains ;  this  may  be 
eafily  known  by  the  brown  or  black  fpots,  like 
dots  made  with  a  pen,  of  which  not  one  muft  be 
fuffered  to  remain. 

All  the  branches  fo  cut  and  pared  fhould  be 
immediately  covered  with  the  Compofition  in  a 

liquid 
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liquid  Rats  ;  the  preparation  and  application  of 
which  will  be  particularly  defcribed  in  another 
place. 

As  we  fometimes  fee  walls  with  all  the  trees 
infected,  it  will  in  that  cafe  be  moft  prudent  to 
cut  every  other  tree,  leaving  the  reft  for  a  fup- 
ply  of  fruit  till  thofe  which  are  cut  begin  to 
bear  ;  this  will  be  in  the  fecond  or  third  year. 

When  trees  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  they 
fhould  be  cut  in  a  partial  manner,  taking  off 
the  worft.  branches  firft,  particularly  thofe  in 
the  middle  of  the  tree,  always  cutting  as  near 
to  the  graft  as  poffible  ;  or  every  other  branch 
may  at  firft  be  taken  out,  leaving  the  reft  to 
bear ;  by  which  means  there  will  be  a  fupply  of 
fruit  while  the  other  parts  of  the  tree  are  reno- 
vating.   It  fhould  be  remembered,  however, 
that  all  the  cankered  bark  muft  be  cutofTwith- 
out  lofs  of  time;  otherwife  the  new  wood  will 
be  infected. 

Old  trees  thus  headed  down  will  fometimes 
.tjrrow  out  very  ftrong  and  vigorous  fhoors, 
which  it  may  be  neceffary  to  top,  as  it  will 
caufe  them  to  throw  out  fide-fhoots,  and  foon 
fill  up  the  wall  with  fine  bearing  wood  ;  but 
they  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  have  any  fore- 
right  fpurs,  except  little  dugs.  The  topping 
fhould  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  June,  which 

will 
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will  caufe  the  tree  to  produce  fine  bearing  wood 
for  the  next  year.  Thofe  trees  muft  be  pruned 
in  March  following,  fhortening  the  fhootsfrom 
fifteen  to  fix  inches,  but  according  to  their 
ftrength,  always  leaving,  the  ftrongeft  fhoots 
longeft. 

Wherever  the  knife  has  been  ufed,  the  Com- 
pofition  muft  be  immediately  applied. 

After  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it  will  be  proper  to 
unnail  the  young  fhoots,  leaving  only  a  few  to 
prevent  the  tree  from  being  broken  by  the 
wind.  By  this  method  they  will  be  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  which  will  ripen  and 
harden  the  wood  much  more  fpeedily  than  if 
they  be  left  nailed. 

I  have  a  great  diflike  to  Autumnal  pruning  of 
fruit  trees  ;°of  all  kinds  of  ftone-fruit  in  par- 
ticular ;  for  by  pruning  at  that  feafon  you  fel- 
dom  fail  to  bring  on  the  canker ;  and  no  fruit 
trees  are  more  liable  to  this  difeafe  than  the 
Apricot.    The  reafon  is  obvious :  the  great 
acidity   in  thefe   frees,  the  expofure  of  the, 
wounds,  and  the  dormant  ftate  of  the  fap,  pre- 
difpofe  to  mortification  ;   whereas,  in  fpring, 
when  the  fap  is  beginning  to  How,  and  will  fol- 
low the  knife,  the  lips  will  quickly  grow.  If 
the  branches  are  fmall,  a  frefh  bark  and  frefh 

wood 
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wood  will  in  one  feafon  completely  cover  the 
wound  ;  but  if  large,  a  time  proportionate  to 
their  fize  will  be  occupied  ;  this  procefs,  how- 
ever, is  manifeftly  much  accelerated  by  the 
application  of  the  Compofition,  which  excludes 
the  air  and  wet  from  the  air  and  fap  veffeis  of 
the  tree. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  a  few  directions 
for  covering  Apricots,  to  prevent  the  bloffom 
from  being  deftroyed  by  frofts,  cutting  winds, 

&c.  .    .  ' 

In  fevere  weather,  they  ought  to  be  covered 
before  the  flowers  begin  to  expand;  for  I  have 
often  feen  the  bloffoms  drop  off  before  they 
opened. 

The  beft  covering  is  old  fifh-hets,  which 
fhould   be  put  on  three-fold;   and  if  a  few 
branches  of  dry  fern  are  ftu.ck  in  among  the 
branches  before  the  nets  are  put  on,  they  will 
affift  greatly  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  high 
winds.    It  is  a  common  practice,  to  cover  with 
mats  in  the  night,  and  to  take  them  off  in  the 
day  ;  but  this,  by  frequently  expofing  the  trees 
to  the  cutting  winds,   does  more  harm  than 
-good.     Another  practice  is,   to  cover  with 
branches  of  fpruce-fir  and  yew.;  but  thefe,  being 
too  clofe,  encourage  a  blight,  and  caufe  the 

leaves 
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leaves  of  the  trees  to  curl,  and  the  fhoots  to 
break  very  weak  ;  whereas  the  nets  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  the  air,  and  at  the  .fame  time 
break  the  force  of  the  wind.  .  When  it  happens 
to  rain  or  fnow  in  the  forepart  of  the  night,  and 
freeze  towards  the  morning,  we  find  the  drops 
hanging  in  icicles  on  the  mefhes,  while  the  tree 

is  almoft  dry. 

When  the  fhoots  become  pretty  long,  arid 
the  leaves  expand  to  cover  the  fruit,  it  will  be 
neceffary.  to  keep  the  net  clear  from  the  tree, 
by -  placing  forked  flicks,  from  fix  inches  to  a 
foot  long,  between  it  and  the  wall ;  this  will 
prevent  the  fhoots  and  leaves  from  growing 
through  the  net.  The  forked  end  of  the  flicks 
fhould  reft  againft  the  mefhes  of  the  net. 

A  few  trees  for  an  early  fupply  may  be  plant- 
ed on  a  South  afpect,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  garden,  and  the  demand  there  may  be  for 
the  fupply  of  the  family ;  but  a  Weft  afpecl  is 
far  preferable  for  the  general  crop.  Thofe  who 
wifli  for  a  late  fupply  may  have  fome  trees 
planted  on  an  Eaft  afpect. 

The  Breda  is  the  beft.  and  the  richeft-fk- 
voured  for  a  ftandard,  although  the  Bruffels  is 
frequently  preferred  ;  but  I  would  by  no  means 
recommend  planting  more  than  three  trees  of 

each 
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each  fort  in  a  garden,  as  ftandards ;  as  it  is  not- 
one  year  in  ten  that  a  tolerable  crop  is  produced 
from  them. 

The  Breda,  the  BrmTels,  and  the  Moor- 
Park,  ihould  always  be  planted  on  an  Ealt  or 
Weft  afpecr. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OF  PLUMS. 

Different  Sorts  of  Plums  cultivated  in  England— Of 
Plant-heading  and  Training  them— Of  Standards 
in  Orchards,  and  Dwarfs  in  Gardens— The  Ma- 
nagement of  old  decayed  Trees. 

THE  Plum  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Aii a,  and  the  Damafcene  to  take  its 
name  from  Damafcus,  a  city  of  Syria. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  arranged  by  Linnsus. 
in  the  twelfth  clafs  of  his  Syftem. 

The  Names  and  Qualities  of  those  Plums  which  are 
commonly  cultivated  in  England,  with  their  Time 
of  ripening. 

I.  The  Jaunhative,  or  White  Primordian,  is 
a  fmall  plum,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  mealy. 
It  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  begin- 
ning of  Auguft,  One  tree  will  be  fufficient  for 
a  garden. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  Early  Damafk,  commonly  called  the 
Morocco  Plum,  is  middle-fized,  and  the  flefh 
good.  It  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft. 

3.  The  Little  Black  Damafk  Plum  is  a  rich 
fruit,  a  good  bearer,  and  is  ripe  about  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft. 

4.  The  Great  Damafk  Violet  of  Tours.  This 
is  a "  fine  rich  plum  of  a  bluifh  colour,  and  is 
ripe  in  Auguft. 

5.  The  Red  Orleans  Plum  is  large,  of  a  rich 
juice,  and  is  ripe  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

6.  The  Fotheringham  is  an  excellent  plums 
"of  a  dark  red,  and  the  juice  rich  ;  there  is  hard- 
'ly  any  plum  that  excels  it. 

7.  The  blue  Perdrigon  is  of  a  very  good 
ta'fte,  and  ripens  in  Auguft. 

8.  The  white  Perdrigon  Plum  is  a  pretty 
good  fruit,  and  has  a  fweetifh  tafte  mixed  with 
tartnefs.  It  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

9.  The  red  Imperial  Plum,  or  red  Bonum 
Magnum,-  is  a  great  bearer,  and  moftly  ufed 
for  baking.  It  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of 
September. 

10.  The  white  Imperial  Bonum  Magnum,  or 
Egg  Plum,  White  Holland,  or  Mogul  Plum, 
is  a  large  fruit,  and,  like  the  red,  moftly  ufed 

for 
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for  baking.  This  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens 
about  the  beginning  of  October. 

11.  La  Royal  is  a  fine  plum,  equal  to  the 
Green  Gage,  but  a  fhy  bearer.-  It  is  of  a  red 
colour,  and  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber. 

12.  Little  Queen  Claudia  is  a  fmall  rich 
fruit,  ripe  in  September. 

13.  Large  Queen  Claudia,  or  Dauphiny. 
This  is  an  excellent  plum,  of  a  yellowifh  green, 
and  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October. 

14.  The  Green  Gage  Plum*  is  of  an  exqui- 
lite  tafte,  and  eats  like  a  fweetmeat.  Its  colour 
and  fize  fufficiently  diftinguifh  it  from  any- 
other.    It  ripens  in  Auguft  and  September. 

15.  Drap  d'Or  is  a  good  plum,  and  a  plen- 
tiful bearer.  It  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of 
September. 

16.  The  Chefter  Plum  is  rich,  and  a  great 
bearer.  It  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

17.  The  Apricot  Plum  is  large  and  fweet, 
and  is  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  October. 

1 8.  The  Maitre  Claud  is  a  large  round  whitifh. 
plum ;  the  juice  is  very  brifk,  though  fweet. 
It  is  accounted  among  the  beft  white  plums  that 

*  Tjiere  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  plum,  and  all  good. 


c 


we 
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we  have,  and  ripens  about  the  beginning  of 
October. 

19.  The  Myrobalans,  or  Cherry  Plum,  is  a 
middle-hzed  fweet  fruit,  and  ripens  about  the 
beginning  of  September.  This  plum  is  fre- 
quently planted  for  ornament,  as  it  blolfoms 
early. 

20.  La  Mirabelle,  of  an  amber  colour,  and 
fmaH,  is  full  of  juice,  and  excellent  for  fweet- 
meats.  It  bears  well,  and  is  ripe  about  the  be-' 
ginning  of  September. 

21.  The  Brignole  Plum.  This  is  efteemed 
the  belt  plum  of1  any  for  fweetmeats;  the  flefh. 
is  dry,  but  of  a  rich  flavour.  It  is  ripe  about 
the  latter  end  of  September. 

22.  The  red  Diaper  Plum  is  large,  and  of  a 
very  high  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 

23.  The  Sa-int  Catharine  Plum  is  one  of  the 
beft,  and  is  much  ufed  for  confectionary  ;  it  is 
alfo  very  good  for  the  table,  having  a  rich 
fweet  juice  ;  and  is  a  good  bearer,  hanging  the 
longeft  of  any  upon  the  tree.  I  have  had  them 
in  gathering  fix  weeks.  It  ripens  about  the 
latter  end  of  September. 

24.  The  Imperatrice,  or  Emprefs  Plum,  has 
an  agreeable  flavour,  and  ripens  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  This  is  one  of  the  lateft  plums, 

and 
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and  mould  not  be  gathered  •  till  it  begins  to 
fhriyeij  it  will  then  eat  like  a  fweetmeat,  and 
make  a  great  addition  to  the  table  in  the  latter 
end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November. 

25.  Monfieur's,  or  the  Wentworth  Plum,  is 
a  large  fruit  refembling  the  Bonum  Magnum. 
It  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
is  good  for  preferving,  but  too  fharp  to  be 
eaten  raw. 

26.  The  Winefour,  a  Torkfhire  plum,  is 
one  of  the  beft  for  preferving.  It  is  ripe  in 
October. 

27.  The  Damfon  Plum,  a  fine  large  fort  of 
Damfon  from  Shroplhire,  raifed  from  fuckers 
or  ftones,  is  an  abundant  bearer,  of  a  rich  fla- 
vour, and  is  good  for  baking  or  preferving.  It 
ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  con- 
tinues till  near  the  latter  end  of  October. 

To  the  above  may  be  added : 

Admirable.  Early  red  Primordian. 

Black  Damafcene.  Early  Amber. 

Black  Pear.  Early  Tours,  or  Pre- 
Blue  Matchlefs.  coce  de  Tours. 

Damas  noir  de  Tours.  Early  Violet. 

Don  Carlos's.  Early  Orleans. 

Double-flowered.  Fine  Early  Plum. 

Early  blue  Primordian.  Jacinthe,  or  Hyacinth. 

c  a  Koa's 
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Koa's  Imperial. 

La  Prune  Suiffe. 

La  Prune  valeur  Va- 

lentia. 
Matchlefs. 
Maugeron. 
Mufcle. 
Perfian. 

Red  Queen  Mother. 
Royal  Pea.  ' 
Royal  Dauphin. 
St.  Julian. 
Semina. 


Small  White  Dama- 

fcene. 
Spanifh  Damafcene. 
Striped-leaved. 
True  Prune. 
Verte-dock,   or  Ver- 

dock. 

Whitton,  or  Nutmeg. 
White  Bullace. 
White  Orleans. 
White  Pear. 
White  Perdrigon. 


A  Selection  of  Plums  for  a  small  Garden. 

The  Jaunhative;  Early  Damalk;  the  Or- 
leans; La  Royal;  Green  Gage  (different  forts) ; 
Drap  d'Or  ;  Saint  Catharine  ;  and  Imperatrice. 
The  Magnum  Bonum  for  baking;  and  the 
Winefour  for  preferving. 

On  the  Choice,  Planting,  Pruning,  #c.  of 
Plum-Trees. 

When  you  choofe  your  trees,  let  the  fame 
directions  be  obferved  as  in  the  choice  of  Apri- 
cots. Choofe  clean  ftraight  plants  with  fingle 
ftems  ;  as  thofe  with  two  never  make  handfome 
trees  either  for  walls  or  ftandards.   Manage  the 

border 
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border  as  before  directed  for  Apricots  ;  digging 
the  holes  the  fame  width  and  depth,  and  loofen- 
ing  the  bottom;  then  fill  up  the  holes  with 
fine  frefh  loam,  or  the  mould  that  was  ufed 
the  preceding  year  for  melon  and  cucumber 
beds  ;  and  be  careful  to  keep  the  mould  a  pro- 
per height  above  the  border,  and  the  roots  of 
your  trees  as  near  the  furface  as  poffible,  fpread- 
ing  them  horizontally.  If  there  are  any  tap- 
roots, they  fhould  always  be  cut  off,  as  fhould 
alfo  the  fine  hairy  roots,  as  they  are  liable  to 
get  mouldy  and  rot,  and  thereby  bring  on  a 
putrefaction  of  the  mould  about  the  root  of  the 
tree.  If  the  roots  are  not  fpread  near  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  it  will  prevent  the  fun 
and  air  from  penetrating  to  them;  and  the 
fruit,  of  courfe,  will  not  have  fo  fine  a  fla- 
vour. 

Never  cut  the  ftems  of  young  plum-trees 
when  firft  planted,  but  leave  them  till  the  buds 
begin  to  break  ;  then  you  may  head  them  down 
to  five  or  more  eyes,  always  obferving  to  leave 
an  odd  one  for  the  leading  fhoot :  remember  to 
cut  floping  towards  the  wall,  and  as  near  to  an 
eye  as  poffible.  Thus  managed,  the  fhoots 
will  foon  fill  the  wall  with  fine  wood.  If  you 
find  that  fome  of  the  fhoots  are  too  luxuriant, 
you  may  pinch  the  tops  off  with  your  finger 

c  3  and 
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and  thumb,  about  the  beginning  of  June  m 
the  firffc  year  after  planting;  by  doing  which 
you  will  obtain  plenty  of  wood  to  fill  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wall.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
firffc  and  fecond  year's  management  of  your 
trees. 

The  diftance  from  each  other  at  which  plum- 
trees  fhould  be  planted  againft  a  wall  depends 
on  the  height  of  the  wall.  If  the  wall  be  ten 
feet  high,  which  is  the  common  height,  they 
may  be  planted  at  eight  yards  diftance  from 
tree  to  tree ;  but  if  the  wall  be  twelve  feet 
high,  or  more,  feven  yards  will  be  fuffkient. 
For  my  part,  I  prefer  a  wall  of  ten  or  '  twelve 
feet,  which  will  be  found  high  enough,  if  the 
branches  are  trained  horizontally;  by  which 
means  your  trees  will  be  much  more  fruitful 
and  not  grow  fo  luxuriantly. 

By  training  an  upright  fhoot  on  your  Plums, 
as  directed  for  Pears,  you  will  get  fine  kind 
fhoots  from  the  fides.  The  leading  fhoot 
fhould  be  fhortened,  leaving  it  from  one  to 
two  feet  long,  according  to  its  ftrength.  If 
the  leading  fhoot  be  very  ftrong,  you  may  top 
it  twice  in  the  fummer,  as  directed  for  Pears, 
and  at  the  fame  time  that  you  top  them ;  re- 
peating the  fame  every  year  till  the  wall  is  filled 
to  the  top.    I  would  always  recommend,  where 

it 
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it  is  convenient,  to  allot  one  wall  for  Plums 
and  another  for  Cherries,  as  they  always  thrive 
beft  by  themfelves. 

As  you  will  have  Plum-trees  to  fpare,  that 
were  planted  between  Pear-treees,  when  they 
begin  to  meet,  they  fhould  be  planted  againft 
another  wall,  or  planted  out  as  Dwarf  Stand- 
ards. Thofe  which  you  intend  for  Standards 
fhould  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
The  year  before  you  mean  to  tranfplant  them, 
cut  in  the  fide-fhoots  at  different  lengths,  from 
one  foot  to  three,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
trees ;  fuffering  them  to  grow  rude  all  the  fum- 
mer,  neither  nailing-in  nor  cutting  the  fide 
and  foreright  fhoots.  Some  time  during  the 
winter  open  the  ground  round  their  roots, 
and  cut  in  the  ftrong  ones  (which  will  caufe 
them  to  put  forth  fine  young  fibres)  ;  then  fill 
in  the  earth.  In  the  following  autumn,  or 
during  the  winter  (the  fooner  the  better),  you 
may  tranfplant  them  out  as  Standards  *.  If  you 
intend  to  plant  them  againft  a  wall,  never  cut 

*  In  tranfplanting  of  trees,  efpecially  large  ones,  I  con- 
lider  it  to  be  of  great  confequence,  that  they  be  placed  in 
'  the  fame  pofition  (that  is,  having  the  fame  parts  facing 
the  fame  points  of  the  compafs)  as  formerly.  If  you  take 
notice  when  a  tree  is  cut  clown,  you  will  find  that  thiee 
parts  in  four  of  the  growth  are  on  the  North  fide. 

c  4  the 
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the  fide-fhoots,  but  only  the  roots ;  by  this 
method  the  trees  will  bear  fruit  the  firft  year  after 
tranfplanting,  and  there  will  be  a  great  faving 
of  time  and  money.  I  have  often  tranfplanted 
old  Plum-trees  that  have  been  headed  down, 
that  have  made  very  fine  roots,  which  I  have 
divided,  and  thereby  obtained  four  or  five  trees 
from  one,  cutting  them  fo  as  to  form  them 
into  fine  heads.  Some  that  were  tranfplanted 
in  1798  were  in  full  bloffom  in  1799,  produ- 
cing fome  fruit,  and  this  year  (1800)  bearing  a 
full  crop. 

The  ground  in  the  borders  and  quarters  where 
frefh  trees  are  to  be  planted  fhould  be  well 
trenched,  two  fpits  deep  at  leaft,  to  give  the 
roots  room  to  run  into  the  frefh-ftirred  ground. 

When  you  plant  trees  without  ftirring  the 
mould,  they  feldom  thrive  well. 

When  Plum-trees  are  planted  for  Standards  in 
an  orchard  which  is  to  be  kept  for  grafs,  they 
lhould  be  in  rows  at  the  difiance  of  twenty 
yards  from  each  other.  If  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den for  Standards,  I  would  always  recommend 
the  planting  of  Dwarfs.  You  may  train  the 
tree  up  to  have  a  ftem  of  about  three  feet  high, 
at  the  diftance  of  feventeen  yards.  If  the  gar- 
den is  laid  out  with  crofs-walks,  or  foot-paths, 
about  three  feet  wide,  make  the  borders  fix 

feet 
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feet  broad,  and  plant  the  trees  in  the  middle  of 
them.    In  the  Royal  gardens  at  Kenfington, 
which  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  where 
the  winds  are  very  hurtful,  I  have  planted  two 
rows  of  Apple-trees,   intermixed  with  other 
fruit-trees,  alternately,  one  row  on  each  fide  of 
the  middle  walk  (which  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  garden),  at  the  diftance  of  feventeen 
yards  from  each  other.     I  have  alfo  made 
crofs-walks  of  three  feet  broad,  at  the  dif* 
tance  of  feventy  yards,  with  borders  on  each 
fide  fix  feet  wide,  having  two  rows  of  trees  in 
each  border,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
afunder.    Thefe  Dwarf  trees  are  very  ufeful  in 
breaking  the  force  of  high  winds,  and  are  at 
the  fame  time  of  fuch  a  height  that  a  man 
ftanding  on  the  ground  may  gather  the  fruit. 
As  Plum-trees  may  be  planted  in  the  fame  man=r 
ner  and  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  above,  you 
can  have  the  quarters  clear  for  crops  for  the 
kitchen,  and  a  free  air  will  be  admitted,  which 
you  can  never  have  if  you  plant  Efpaliers ; 
Dwarf  Standards  can  be  kept  to  what  lize  you 
pleafe  ;  they  look  much  handfomer  than  Efpa-- 
liers,  and  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit. 
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On  priming  and  restoring  del  and  decayed  Phim-  Trees. 

I  Lave  refrored  Plum-trees,  fome  of  which 
were  fo  far  decayed  as  to  have  only  from  one  to 
two  or  three  inches  of  bark  left ;  they  are  now 
completely  filled  up  with  found  wood,  with 
large  heads,  which  at  four  years  growth  filled 
a  wall  fixteen  feet  high,,  and  are  at  this  time 
full  of  fine  fruit ;  fome  of  the  ftems  are  fevera! 
inches  in  circumference,  bearing  treble  the 
crops  produced  by  young  trees  that  have  been 
planted  three  times  as  long  as  they  have  been 
headed  down. 

Where  the  trunks  are  become  hollow,  I  al- 
ways cut  out  all  the  loofe  rotten  parts,  and  alfo 
examine  the  roots,  cutting  off  what  is  rotten, 
injured,  or  decayed.  This  method  fhould  be 
purfued  with  all  hollow  and  decayed  trees; 
and,  if  properly  executed,  they  may  be  fo 
completely  filled  up,  as  fcarcely  to  leave  a 
mark  behind,  even  where  the  wood  is  totally ' 
decayed. 

I  have  had  fhoots  from  Plum-trees  which 
have  been  headed,  that  have  grown  upwards  of 
feven  feet  long,  and  as  large  as  a  walking-flick, 
in  one  fummer ;  this  fhould  never  be  fuffered  ; 
but  they  fhould  be  pinched  off  with  the  finger 

an.d 
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and  thumb,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  clofe  to 
an  eye  or  a  bud  ;  unlets  the  wall  be  filled  to 
the  top  ;  in  which  cafe  they  fbould  never  be 
cut  while  they  continue  to  bear  handfome  fruit- 
Before  they  begin  to  ceafe  from  bearing,  you 
muft  always  begin  with  fhortening  every  other 
fhoot,  leaving  them  only  from  fix  inches  to  a 
'  foot  long,  and  nail  them  in  till  the  fecond  year, 
taking  care  to  rub  off  the  fuperfluous  and  • 
itrong  foreright  fhoots ;  by  that  time  they  will 
begin  to  bear;  then  cut  out  the  others  that 
have  done  bearing  :  by  this  method  you  will 
keep  the  trees  in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  When 
the  branches  are  thus  managed,  they  will  fre- 
quently throw  out  fmall  dugs,    or  foreright 
fhoots,  about  an  inch  or  two  long,  which  will 
flower  next  year.    They  fliould  never  be  fhort- 
ened  till  after  the  fruit  is  fet  and  become  about 
the  fize  of  a  large  pea ;  by  that  time  the  leaves 
will  have  covered  the  fruit,  and  be  able  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
'  You  may  noW  Ihorten  thefe  fhoots  clofe  to  the 
fruit,  which  will  leave  them  from  one  to  two 
inches  long.    This  method  I  have  pra&ifed 
with  great  fuccefs  for  feveral  years.    By  leav- 
ing thefe  fliort  foreright  fhoots,  the  fruit  is 
protected  till  it  is  out  of  danger  of  being  killed 
by  the  froft,  or  ftunted  by  the  cold  North  and 

North- 
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North-weft  winds  that  happen  about  the  latter 
end  of  March  and  beginning  of  ApriL  The 
cold  chilling  rain  and  fnow,  which  are  alfo 
very  injurious  to  the  fruit,,  will  be  thrown  off 
by  the  branches  franding  out  from  the  trees. 
I  by  no  means  like  to  fee  great  fpurs  franding 
out  from  the  wall  ;  for  they  are  always  fure  to 
be  injured  by  the  froft  and  cold  winds.  [Seer 
Plate  IL  Fig.  2  and  3,]  When  the  fhoots  are 
left  naked,  I  have  often  feen  the  plums  turn 
yellow,  and  drop  after  they  have  grown  to  a 
confiderable  fize,  from  their  being  expofed  to' 
the  cold  frofty  winds  and  rain  *.    Plums  are 
more  tender  than  any  other  fort  of  ftone  fruit, 
owing  to  the  flower  cup  dropping  fooner  than 
that  of  Peaches,  Nedtarines,  &c.    They  are 
very  liable  to  decay,  after  cutting  off  large 
limbs  or  branches,  which  always  brings  on  the 
gum  and  canker,  if  it  be  left  to  Nature  to  per- 
form the  cure.    I  would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend the  application  of  the  Compofition  (in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  for  other  forts  of  fruit- 
trees)  to  every  fhoot  where  the  knife  touches, 
as  foon  as  the  trees  are  cut  and  nailed. 

If  you  wifh  your  fruit  to  be  large  and  fine, 
you  muft  take  care  to  thin  it  where  it  is  toa 

*  In  cold  and  frofty  weather,  Plums  muft  be  coverecj 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Apricots. 

thick  ; 
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thick ;  but  that  muft  not  be  done  too  foon, 
left  it  ihould  be  pinched  by  the  cold.  The 
fruit  ought  to  be  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  marble, 
and  well  iheltered  by  the  leaves,  before  you 
attempt  to  do  this.    Never  pull  off  the  leaves 
that  fhelter  the  fruit,  till  it  is  full-grown  and 
begins  to  turn.    This  will  be  more  fully  treated 
of,   when  we  come  to  the  management  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  . 

I  have  taken  up  feveral  old  trees  from  the 
walls,  when  they  have  grown  too  near  each 
other,  and  planted  them  out  as  Standards,  -a£ 
the  fame  time  fhortening  their  branches  to  form 
handfome  heads,  which  are  now  full  .of  fine 
fruit.  Thefe  trees  would,  by  any  other  perfe.% 
have  been  thrown  to  the  fagot-pile. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF  PEACHES. 

Different  Sorts  of  Peaches  described—Of  the  Soil— Of 
planting,  heading,  pruning,  and  trainings-Method 
of  making  Incisions— Of  covering  P  each-Trees  y 
watering,  Hie. 

Tin 

1  HE  Peach,  Perfka,  is  a  native  of  Perfia, 
and  was  introduced  from  thence  into  Europe. 
It  belongs  to  the  twelfth  clafs  of  Linnasus. 

The  following  are  the  Sorts  cultivated  in  this  Country. 

[N.  B.  Thofe  marked  with  an  Afteriflc(*) 
adhere  to  the  Itone,  and  are  by  the  French 
called  Pavies.] 

1.  The  White  Nutmeg  Peach.  This  Peach 
is  fmall,  and  the  juice  fugary.  It  is  only 
efteemed  as  being  flrft  ripe.  It  is  in  eating  in 
July,  and  foon  grows  mealy. 

2.  The  Red  Nutmeg  is  a  great  bearer,  and 
valued  for  its  early  maturity.   It  is  of  a  bright 

ver- 
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vermilion  colour,  and  has  a  fine  mufcy  ta<ft 
This  Peach  is  much  efteemed,  and  ripens  about 
the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

3.  The  Early  Avant  has  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  ripens  in  Auguft;  but  is  apt  to  be  firing}- 

4.  The  Small  Mignonne  is  very  i  red  on  the 
fide  next  the  fun,  and  the  flefii  has  a  rich  vi- 
nous juice.  It  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft. 

5.  The  Anne  Peach  (which  is  faid  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  Mrs.  Anne  Dunch,  of 
Pufey  in  Berkfhire,  where  it  was  firft  raifed)  is 
a  fine  early  fruit.  It  is  ripe  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

6.  The  Royal  George  Peach  -comes  in  focum 
after  the  former ;  the  flower  is  large  and  white? 
the  fruit  of  a  dark  -red  towards  the  fun,  and 
full  of  a  fine  rich  juice.  It  is  ripe  about  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft. 

7.  The  Royal  Kenfington  is  one  of  the  befi: 
Peaches  that  we  have ;  of  a  high  red  colour 
next  the  fun,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour  next 
the  wall ;  it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  not  liable  to 
be  blighted.  The  flefh  is  full  of  rich  juice.  It 
ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  be- 
ginning of  September  f.  g  ^ 

f  This  handfome  Peach,  I  am  told,  was,  with,  fensr 
others,  fent  from'  France  to  her  Majefty,  upwards.of  twenty 

years 
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8.  The  Yellow  Alberge  is  of  a  tolerable  fize' 
and  good  tafte,  but  fhould  be  perfectly  ripe 
before  it  is  gathered  ;  otherwife  it  is  good  for 
nothing.  It  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft. 

9.  The  White  Magdaleri.  This  Peach  is 
feldom  high-flavoured,  unlefs  it  be  forced,  and 
then  it  is  excellent.  It  ripens  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Auguft. 

10.  The  Early  Purple.  This  fruit  is  large,- 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  full  of  rich  vinous 
juice.  It  is  an  excellent  Peach,  and  is  ripe 
about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

it.  The  Large,  or  French  Mignonne,  is  a 
beautiful  large  red  Peach,  and  has  a  fweet  high- 
flavoured  juice.  This  is  one  of  the  beft  French 
Peaches,  and  is  ripe  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

12.  The  Bourdine  is  a  pretty  large  fruit,  of 
a  fine  red  towards  the  fun ;  the  juice  is  rich 
and  vinous;  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  efpe- 
cially  when  old,  and  the  fruit  highly  efteemed. 
It  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  September.  This 
tree  will  do  very  well  in  ftandards,  and  produce 
plenty  of  good  fruit. 

years  ago.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  to  give  it  the 
above  name,  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  Mr. 
Grimwood's  Kenfington  Peach.  When  I  came  to  Kenfing- 
ton,  in  1784,  I  found  it  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  as  a 
new  Peach  from  France. 

13.*  The 
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13.  The  Chevreufe,  or  Belle  Chevfeufe. 
This  is  a  good  peach :  it  is  of  middling  fize, 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour;  the  juice  is  rich 
and  fweet.  It  ripens  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  is  a  plentiful  bearer. 

14.  The  Red  Magdalen  is  large,  and  full  of 
a  rich  fugary  juice  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  a 
very  good  Peach,  and  ripens  in  the  beginning 
of  September. 

15.  The  Early  Newington,  or  Smith's  New- 
ington,  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  towards  the 
fun,  full  of  a  fugary  juice,  and  ripens  in  the 
beginning  of  September. 

16.  The  Mountauban  is  of  a  deep  red,  in- 
clining to  purple,  next  the  fun  ;  but  pale  to- 
wards the  wall.  It  has  a  fine  melting  flefh, 
with  a  rich  juice ;  and  the  tree  is  a  plentiful 
bearer.    It  is  ripe  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

17.  The  Malta  Peach.  This  is  of  a  fine  red 
next  the  fun,  and  has  a  white  melting  flefh  ; 
the  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  the  beginning  of  September. 

18.  TheNobleffe.  This  is  a  large  Peach, 
of  a  bright  red  colour  towards  the  fun :  the 
flefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice  very  rich  in  a 
good  feafon.  This  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  is  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

19.  *The  old  Newington  Peach  is  of  a  fine 

D  "        ■.  red 
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red  colour,  has  a  high  vinous-rafted  juice,  and 
is  efteeraed  a  good  Pavie.  It  ripens  about  the 
latter  end  of  September. 

20.  The  Chancellor  is  one  of  the  beft  fort  of 
Peaches,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  fun; 
the  ilrin  is  thin,  the  flefh  melting,  and  the 
juice  very  rich.  It  ripens  about  the  beginning, 
of  September. 

ai.  The  Bellegarde  Peach,  or  Gallande,  is- 
very  large,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour  towards- 
the  fun  ;  the  flefh  melting  and  full  of  a  very 
rich  juice.  This  is  a  fine  Peach,,  and  ripens- 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

22.  *The  Lifle  Peach  is  of  middling  fize, 
and  of  a  fine  violet  colour  next  the  fun  ;  the 
flefh  is  melting  and  full  of  a  vinous  juice.  It 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

23.  The  Rofanna  is  of  a  fine  purple  colour 
next  the  fun,  and  has  a  rich  vinous  juice.  It 
is  reckoned  a  good  Peach,  and  is  ripe  about 
the  middle  of  September. 

24.  The  Rambouillet  (commonly  called  the 
Paimbullion)  is  pretty  large,  and  of  a  fine  red 
colour  next  the  fun ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and 
the  juice  vinous  and  rich.  It  ripens  about  the 
latter  end  of  September. 

25.  The  Admirable  is  a  very  large  and  beau- 
tiful Peach,  finely  coloured  with  red  towards 

the 
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the  fun;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice  • 
fugary  and  of  an  exquifite  tafte.    It  ripen3 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

26.  *The  Bellis  (La  Belle  de  Vitry).  This 
fruit  is  of  a  pale  red  towards  the  fun  ;  the  flefli 
is  white,  and  the  juice  vinous  and  rich.  It  is 
ripe  in  the  latter  end  of  September. 

27.  #The  Portugal  is  of  a  beautiful  red  to- 
wards the  fun,  and  generally  fpotted  ;  the  flefli 
is  firm,  and  the  juice  rich  and  vinous.  It  ri- 
pens late  in  September. 

28.  La  Teton  de  Venus  (Venus's  Breaft). 
This  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  fomewhat  lon°-ifh; 
the  fide  next  the  fun  is  of  a  pale  red,  the  flefli 
melting,  and  the  juice  fugary  and  rich.  It 
ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  September. 

29.  La  Pourpree  (the  late  Purple).  This 
fruit  is  large  and  of  a  purple  colour ;  the  flefli 
is  melting,  and  the  juice  fugary  and  rich.  It 
ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October. 

30.  The  Nivette  is  of  a  bright  red  next  the 
fun,  and  of  a  yellowifli  caft  towards  the  wall; 
the  flefli  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  juice. 
This  is  an  excellent  Peach,  and  ripens  about 
the  middle  of  .September. 

3  f  .  *The  Monftrous  Pavey  of  Pomponne. 
This  Peach  is  very  large,  and  of  a  round  form  ; 
the  flefli  is  white  and  melting ;  it  is  of  a  fine 

d  a  red 
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red  Colour  towards  the  fun.  This  ripens  in  the 
latter  end  of  October. 

32.  *The  Catharine  Peach  is  a  fine.  large 
fruit  of  a  round  make,  and  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour  towards  the  fun.  The  fiefh  is  melting, 
and  full  of  a  rich  juice.  The  pulp  is  improved 
by  its  lying  three  or  four  days  before  it  is  eaten. 
It  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  October ;  but 
there  are  not  many  fituations  where  it  ripens 
well.    It  is  a  plentiful  bearer  *f~.  . 

33.  The  Bloody  Peach.  This  is  of  a  deep 
red  next  the  fun ;  the  flefh  is  alfo  of  a  deep 
red.  It  feldom  ripens  in  England  without 
forcing ;  but  is  reckoned  excellent  for  baking 
and  preferving. 

-}•  This  is  an  excellent  Peach  for  forcing,  and  will  be 
highly  acceptable  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  fuch  as  adhere 
to  the  ftone and,  as  it  is  of  a  beautiful,  colour,  it  will  make 
a  very  handfome  appearance  at  table.  Or,  this  fruit  might 
have  part:  of  a  wall  appropriated  to  itfelf,  and  have  the 
lights  of  the  Peach-houfes  (after  forcing  is  over),  or  Melon 
lights,  fixed  upon  a  temporary  frame  againfi:  the  wall. 
This  would  greatly  forward  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  bad 
feafons ;  and,  as  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  it  would  amply 
recompenfe  any  one  for  the  trouble,  by  furnilhing  a  tupply 
of  fruit  for  the  table  till  the  middle  of  November.  This 
would  alfo  affift  in  ripening  the  wood  well  for  the  fucceeding 
year.  ^ ' 

>  Tills  Peach  is  excellent  for  Tarts. 

34.  The 
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34.  The  Royal  (La  Royale).  This  is  a 
large  round  Peach,  of  a  deep  red  next  the  fun  ; 
the  flefh  is  melting  and  full  of  a  rich  juice.  It 
ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  September. 

35.  The  Cherry  Peach  (Peche-cerife,  of  Du- 
hame],)  is  fmall  and  globular.  It  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  colour  towards  the  fun,  and  of  a 
whitifh  wax  colour  on  the  other  fide.  Its  colour, 
which  refembles  that  of  the  Porame  d'  A  pi, 
gives  this  little  Peach  a  beautiful  appearance. 
The  fiefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice  has  a  toler- 
ably good  flavour.  On  a  dry  foil  and  good 
expofure,  it  ripens  about  the  beginning  of 
Odlober. 

36.  Grimwood's  New  Royal  George  is  a 
high  coloured  Peach,  and  of  a  fine  flavour.  It 
ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  beginning 
of  September  -f~.  • 

37.  The  Superb  Royal  is  a  fine  large  Peach 
of  a  red  colour  towards  the  fun,  and  pale  on 
the  other  fide.    It  ripens  in  September. 

38.  The  Queen  Charlotte  nearly  refembles 
the  fmall  Mignon,  and  ripens  about  the  fame 
time. 

39CThe  late  Violet  is  efteemed  a  very  fine 
peach,  and  ripens  in  September. 

40.  Lockyer's  Peach  is  a  fine  handfome 
fjruit,  and  ripens  in  September. 

f  This  Peach  feemg  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Koyal  George. 

35  3  To 
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To  the  foregoing  may  be  added, 


Allen's  Royal. 

Low's  large  Melting. 

Bourdeaux. 

Mallacotan. 

Buckingham  Mig- 

Millet's  Mignonne. 

nonne. 

-  *Pavie  Admirable. 

Carlifle. 

*Pavie  Royal. 

Double  Swalch. 

Peche  de  Pau.  , 

Double  Bloffomed. 

Ronald's  early  Gal- 

Double  Mountagne. 

lande. 

Dwarf  Orleans. 

Siori. 

Eaton. 

Smooth-leaved  Royal 

Fairfcot's. 

George. 

Ford's  Seedling. 

Steward's  late  Gal- 

Hemlkirk,, 

lande. 

*Incomparable. 

Vanguard. 

Lord  Falconberg's 

Vfolette  hativc. 

Mignonne. 

White  Bloffomed. 

Peaches  proper  for  a  small  Garden. 

The  Early  Avant;  Small  Mignonne;  the 
Anne  Peach;  Royal  George;  Royal  Kenfing- 
ton;  Nobleffe  ;  Early  Newington;  Gallandej' 
Early  Purple;  Chancellor;  Nivette;  the  Ca- 
tharine ;  the  late  Newington. 


Of 
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Of  the  Planting,  Pruning,  Training,  Sxi  of  Peacli- 

Trees,  /-I 

Peaches  require  a  lighter  foil  than  Pears  and 
Plums ;  and  a  light  mellow  loam  is  heft.  If 
the  natural  ground  fhould  be  a  ftrong  brick 
mould,  or  rather  inclinable  to  clay,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  take  out  fome  of  it,  particularly 
when  you  firft  make  the .  borders,  and  mix 
with  it  fome  light  mould,  fand,  or  old  lime 
rubbifh.  At  firft  making  the  borders,  you 
fhould  take  out  the  earth  where  the  trees  are  to 
be  planted,  as  before  directed  for  Apricots; 
and  keep  working  the  reft  with  rotten  leaves, 
or  ftreet-dung,  and  the  above  mixture ;  throw- 
ing them  up,  as  early  as  you  can  fpare  them, 
in  ridges  rough  from  the  fpade,  which  will  let 
the  froft  and  fun  penetrate  and  meliorate  the 
ground. 

If  the  ground  fhould  be  wet,  make  fome 
drains  acrofs  the  borders,  to  lead  the  water 
from  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  a  drain  made 
along  the  middle  walk.  If  the  ground  fhould 
have  a  flope,  you  can  very  eafily  convey  the 
water  off  when  the  fprings  are  near  the  furface;  : 
but  if  the  wet  be  occafioned  by  rains,  and  the 
ftiffnefs  of  the  ground  holds  the  water,  you 
d  4  fhould 
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fhould  give  the  border  a  proper  flope  to  carry- 
it  off  from  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Fill  the  crofs 
drains,  leading  to  that  along  the  middle  of  the 
walk,  with  old  bricks  or  ftones  at  bottom,  and 
at  top  with  rough  gravel  *,  which  will  keep 
the  ground  dry;  at  the  fame  time  laying  it 
floping  from  the  wall,  fo  as  to  throw  the  water 
that  falls  in  heavy  rains  toward  the  middle 
walk,  where  it  will  foon  foak  into  the  ground. 
When  water  is  fuffered  to  Hand  about  the  roots 
of  tender  trees  in  ftrong-  land,  it  is  fure  to  bring 
on  the  mildew,  which  will  fpoil  and  render 
them  good  for  nothing  but  the  faggot-pile. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  I  have  recovered  them,  by- 
moving  them  to  another  afpec~t.  All  the  French 
Peaches  are  very  liable  to  mildew  on  ftrong 
land. 

Where  there  is  not  a  proper  defcent  to  carry 
off  the  water,  the  bottom  of  the  main  walk 
fhould  be  filled  up  with  brick-bats  or  ftones, 
and  the  fmall  ftones  raked  from  the  quarters  of 
the  garden,  making  a  dry  drain  along  the  mid- 
dle nine  inches  wide,  or  more,  covered  with 
bricks  or  ftones.    The  walk,  when  finifhed, 

*  The  drains  lhould  be  deep  enough  to  have  two  feet  of 
mould  above  the  gravel ;  which  will  prevent  their  being 
hurt  in  trenching  the  ground.   .  . 

fhould 
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fhould  have  a  gentle  rife  in  the  middle,  m 
order  to  throw  the  rain  water  toward  the  edges. 

Where  the  foil  is  a  four  wet  clay,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  throw  into  the  bottom  of  the  bor- 
der brick-bats  covered  with  lime  rubbifh,  or 
core  from  the  fkreenings  of  lime ;  then  water 
it,  and  when  nearly  dry  ram  it  well,  which 
will  convert  it  into  a  hard  folid  furface,  and 
prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  penetrating 
the  wet  earth  below.  It  will  alfo  ferve  to  carry 
off  the  water  to  the  drains. 

With  regard  to  the  'choice  of  Peach  Trees, 
the  directions  already  given  for  Apricots  will 
ferve.  They  fhould  be  procured  in  the  latter 
end  of  Oclober,  or  beginning  of  November, 
as  foon  as  the  leaf  begins  to  fall ;  and,  if  poffi- 
ble,  the  ground  be  ready  beforehand. 

The  earlier  you  go  to  the  nurfery  the  better, 
to  mark  and  take  up  the  young  trees ;  for  he 
that  goes  firft  has  the  greater  choice. 

The  ground,  if  new  borders,  fhould  be  well 
trenched  to  receive  the  trees  ;  if  to  fupply  the 
places  of  others  which  have  been  removed,  or 
where  trees  have  died,  all  the  old  roots  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  out,  and  frefh  mould  put  in 
where  the  old  was  taken  away ;  remembering 
to  raife  the  new  mould  a  proper  height  above 
thg  old  5  as  it  is  a  very  great  hurt  to  fruit  trees^ 

whea 
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when  they  are  planted  too  deep  :  if  they  are  not 
kept  up  above  the  level  of  the  old  ground  at 
firft,  they  feldorn  thrive  well.  When  the,  trees 
are  planted,  water  .  the  roots  well  to  fettle  the 
mould,  letting  it  remain  for  fome  days,  till  the 
water  is  abforbed;  then  tread  the  mould,  and 
fill  the  holes  up  to  the  top ;  obferving  the  fame 
rules  as  hereafter  given  in  cafe  of  dry  weather, 
letting  your  frefh-planted  trees  remain  uprunned 
till  the  Spring. 

When  you  fee  the  buds  begin  to  fhoot,  if 
the  trees  be  maiden  trees  of  one  year's  growth,' 
you  may  head  them  to  five  or  more'  eyes,  ac- 
cording to  their  ftrength  ;  then  rub  on  a  little 
©f  the  Compofition  where  you  cut  off  the  top, 
obferving  to  cut  it  floping,  as  before  directed, 
and  as  near  the  top  buds  as  may  be,  and  alfo  to 
rub  off  the  foreright  fhoots.  When  the  young 
ihoots  have  ftrength,  nail  them  to  the  wall,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind.  If 
the  leading  fnoot  be  very  ftrong,  pinch  off  the 
top  of  it  about  the  beginning  of  June,  which 
will  make  it  throw  out  fome  fine  ftrong  fhoots, 
to  help  to  fill  the  wall.  None  of  the  fhoots 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  too  long  during  the 
firft  and  fecond  years ;  which  may  always  be 
prevented  by  pinching  the  ends  of  them  ;  but 
they  fhould  never  be  topped,  when  the  tree 

fends 
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fends  out  fine  kind  fhoots,  till  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing, when  you  may  prune  them,  according 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  tree,  and  the  quantity  of 
wood  it  has  made  during  the  preceding  fum- 
mer,  leaving  your  fhoots  from  fix  to  twelve 
inches  long  ;  by  which  means  you  will  foon 
be  able  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  wall.  It  is 
too  common  a  practice  to  lay-in  the  fhoots  at 
full  length,  taking  off  only  the  points  of  the 
branches,  which  generally,  after  a  few  years, 
leaves  the  wails  quite  naked  :  whereas  if  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  the  training,  efpecially  for 
the  firft  four  years,  you  could  always  fill  the 
walls  with  fine  bearing  wood  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  the  trees  could  produce  a  great  deal 
more  fruit,  and  of  much  finer  quality,  than 
■when  they  are  run  up  in 'the  former  way  ;  for 
thofe  trees,  in  general,  are  fo  weak  that  they 
have  not  ftrength  to  bear  good  fruit.  The 
third  year,  if  care  be  taken  to  manage  the  trees 
properly  in  fummer,  you  may  bring  them  into 
a  bearing  ftate.  If  the  ground  be  ftrong,  they 
will  grow  very  vigoroufly  ;  in  that  cafe,  you 
muft  pinch  all  the  ftrong  fhoots  about  the 
month  of  June,  which  will  make  them  throw 
out  fide-fhoots  ;  thefe,  if  not  laid-in  too  thick, 
will  make  fine  bearing  wood  for  the  fucceeding 
year.    If  you  fuffer  the  ftrong  fhoots  to  grow 

to 
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to  -their  fall  length,  they  will  be  large  and 
fpongy,   and  will  neither  produce  fruit  nor 
good  wood  for  the  following  year.  Weak 
fhoots  fhould  never  be  nailed,  although  they 
aaay  be  full  of  bloffom,  as  they  never  bear 
good  fruit.    Sometimes  weakly  trees  are  co- 
vered over  with  blofTom  ;  but  if  too  much 
fruit  be  fufFered  to  remain  on  them,  they  will 
be  weakened  fo  much  that  they  will  never  re- 
cover.   In  that  cafe,  I  would  recommend  pick- 
ing off  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit,  to  let  the 
tree  recover  its  ftrength.    When  'you  prune 
frees  in  the  above  ftate,  obferve  never  to  prune 
at  a  Angle  flower-bud  ;  if  you  do,  you  will  be 
fure  to  kill  the  fhoot ;  or,  at  leaft,  it  will  die 
as  far  as  the  next  wood-bud.    [See  Plate  HI, 
Fig.  %.~\ 

On  obferving,  you  will  find  fome  moots, 
snd  fometimes  whole  trees,  with  nothing  but 
Angle  flower-buds.  Thefe  forts  of  moots  mould 
be  kid-in' at  full  length.  Always  obferve  the 
next  branch  that  has  got  fome  wood-buds, 
and  cut  it  clofe,  that  it  may  produce  fine  wood 
to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  that  have  only 
flower-buds,  which  may  be  cut  out  next  year. 
When  Peaches  come  into  a  bearing  ftate, 
you  will,  in  general,  fee  two  flower-buds  clofe 
together ;  if  you  look  between  thefe  flower- 

budss 
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buds,  you  will  fee  what  is  called  a  wood-bud; 
you  fhould  always  cut  at  fuch  double  buds  ;  as 
from  between  them  come  out  the  moots  that 
produce  the  fruit  for  next  year. 

If  you  obferve  the  above  rules,  you  cannot 
rniftake  in  pruning  your  Peaches.  [See  Plate 
III.  Fig.  2.] 

When  the  trees  come  into  a  bearing  ftate„ 
you  may  keep  them  in  a  flourifhing  one  by 
proper  management,  and  attention  to  the  Sum- 
mer pruning.  I  have  often  topped  the  ftrong 
fhoots  twice  in  the  courfe  of  the  Summer,  be- 
fore I  could  get  them  to  produce  fine  .kind 
bearing  wood.  I  have  often  had  fhoots  that 
grew,  in  the  courfe  of  [one  Summer,  upwards  '  ) 
of  fix  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  my  thumb. 
When  fuch  fhoots  as  thefe  are  laid  in  near  their  V 
full  length,  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  will  be 
left  naked  [See  the  Plate,  Fig.  i.]  ;  befides^ 
thefe  ftrong  fhoots  exhauft  the  tree  .of  its 
ftrength,  and  never  produce  good  wood  when 
you  neglect  to  top  them  in  Summer.  I  would 
recommend  to  cut  out  fueh  fhoots1  when  the 
trees  are  pruned  in  the  Spring,  and  to  leave 
only  the  fine  kind  bearing  wood  (which  yen 
may  know  by  two  fmall  leaves  where  the  flower- 
buds  will  be  in  the  following  year  ;  the  ftrong 
(hoots  have  only  one  leaf-bud  at  each  eye)  s  air 

ways 
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ways  remembering  to  lay  the  branches  as  ho- 
rizontally as  you  can,  which  will  check  the 
growth  of  the  fhoot,  and  make  the  wood  much 
finer,  and  fit  for  bearing  the  fucceeding  year. 
You  fhould  always  rub  off  all  the  ufelefs  fide- 
fhoots  that  cannot  be  nailed  in  agaiilft  the  wall, 
leaving  only  the  beft,  and  laying  them  in  about 
three  inches  apart.  Be  very  particular  to  pick 
off  all  the  fider-fhoots  that  come  out  near  the 
tops  of  the  branches;  which,  if  left,  would 
weaken  the  fruit-bearing  branches  for  next  year. 
This  fhould  be  done  as  foon  as  you  can  lay 
hold  of  thefe  flioots  with  your  finger  and 
thumb  :  if  you  fuffer  them  to  grow  ftrong,  they 
will  hurt  the  fruit- bearing  fhoot. 

Of  P  i  "loiing ,  Training',  and  Nailing  old  Peach-Trees^ 

When  the  trees  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
leaving  about  three  fourths  of  it  naked,  [See 
Plate  III.  Fig.  3.]  the  beft  way  is  to ,  cut 
them  as  far  back  as  you  can  find  any  young 
fhoots  or  buds.  You  muft  always  leave  fome 
young  fhoots  or  buds  on  Peach-trees,  otherwife 
you  endanger  the  life  of  them..  Never  head 
them  as  you  would  Apricot,  Apple,  or  Pear- 
trees.  If  you  cut  or  head  down  Peach-trees 
without  attending  to  the  caution  given  above, 

you 
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you  run  a  great  rifle  of  killing  them ;  but  if 
there  are  a  few  young  fhoots,  the  top  may  with 
fafety  be  cut  off,  juft  above  them,  as  they  will 
lead  the  fap  up  and  produce  ftrong  branches, 
which  fhould  be  topped  as  you  would  do  a 
young  tree  to  fill  the  wall. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  procure  new  wood  from 
old  Peach-tree3  than  from  any  other,  except 
Nectarines.    I  have  often  made  incifions  in  the 
old  branches,  about  the.  joint,  cutting  out  a 
piece  from  one  to  three  inches,  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  branches.  [See  Plate  XI.  Fig.  z.J 
This  fhould  be  done  in  feveral  places  of  the 
tree,  to  furnifh  it  with  young  wood ;  always 
rounding  the  edges  where  the  incifion  is  made, 
which  fhould  be  above  the  joint,  and  as  near  to 
it  as  may  be.  The  operation  fhould  be  perform- 
ed in  the  month  of  April ;  but  never  cut  off  the 
old  branches,  unlefs  you  perceive  fome  young 
fhoots  making  their  appearance.    When  they 
are  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  cut  off  the 
old  branch,  which  will  caufe  the  frefh  young 
wood  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs  the  firft  fum- 
mer,  and  you  will  have  fine  fruit  on  them  the 
following  year. 

Always  ufe  the  Compofition  where  you  cut  off 
©Id  branches ;  obferving  to  round  the  edges, 

and 
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and  cut  out  the  canker  which  you  find  in  the 
old  bark  where  the  branch  was  amputated. 

In  Peaches,  the  canker  is  of  a  brown  colour  % 
and,  in  the  bark,  it  appears  in  fmall  fpecks  or 
dots,  as  if  made  with  a  pen.  All  thefe  fhould 
be  cut  out  clean  ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  canker 
remain,  it  will  affect  the  new  wood  as  it  begins 
to  grow.  Wherever  you  fee  the  gum  oozing, 
you  may  be  certain  that  the  canker  is  not  quite 
eradicated.— See  the  Chapter  on  the  Canker. 

In  the  latter  end  of  April  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  look  over  your  trees,  and  rub  off  what  fu- 
perfluous  foreright  fhoots  remained  after  going 
over  them  the  firft  time.    Indeed,  if  you  were 
to  examine  the  trees  once  every  fortnight,  it 
would  be  fo  much  the  better,  as  by  fo  doing 
they  can  be  ke_pt  in  perfect  order.    I  hare  fo 
accuftomed  myfelf  to  look  over  my  trees,  that 
I  do  it  as  I  walk  about  my  ordinary  bufinefs, 
which  faves  a  great  deal  of  time.    Care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  fhoots  get  too  long 
before  they  are  tacked  to  the  wall,  left  they 
Ihould  be  broken  by  the  wind.    I  do  not  how- 
ever approve  of  nailing  the  young  wood  too 
foon  :  for,  by  fo  doing,  the  heat  of  the  fun 
will  occafion  them  to  grow  too  faft. 

You  may  fave  fome  of  the  largeft  and  ftraight- 
eft  of  the  fhoots  that  are  cut  off,  and  run  them 

in 
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in  *  among  the  {mail  branches  of  the  trees  to 
prevent  them  from  being  broken  by  the  wind. 
This  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  fummer-nailing  : 
I  mean  this  for  the  fecond  Summer-nailing.  At 
the  time  you  do  this,  carefully  take  off  all  the 
fide  fhoots  that  come  out  from  the  tops  of  the 
young  branches. 

When  the  fecond  nailing  is  done,  if  you 
fhould  find  any  very  ftrong  fhoots,  they  fhould 
be  cut  out,  leaving  the  fine,  kind  fide  fhoots 
that  have  been  produced  fince  the  firft  top- 
ping ;  but  only  thofe  that  will  bear  fruit.  If 
the  Autumn  fhould  prove  fine,  the  trees  will 
continue  in  full  leaf  to  the  end  of  O&ober,  and 
fometimes  to  the  end  of  November. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  take  a  foft 
broom,  and  brufh  it  gently  over  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  in  order  to  take  off  as  many  of  the 
leaves  as  you  can,  without  hurting  the  buds. 
Remember,  however,  to  brufh  upward ;  for  if 
you  brufh  downward  you  will  be  very  liable  to 
break  the  buds. 

*  That  is,  let  the  middle  of  the  branch  run  in  be  on  the 
outfide  of  the  fhoot  that  you  wiflS  to  preferve,  and  the  ends 
tucked  under  the  two  adjoining  branches.  After  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  out  thefe  loofe 
branches ;  which  will  give  the  fhoots  more  liberty,  and 
admit  the  fun  and  air  to  ripen  the  wood  before  the  fpnngo 
pruning.  ^ 
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As  foon  as  all  the  leaves  are  off,  I  would  advife 
to  unnail  the  young  branches  that  were  nailed- 
m  during  the  Summer,  leaving  the  ftrong  ones 
to  keep  the  tree  faft  to  the  wall.  By  thefe  means, 
the  branches,  being  loofe  from '  the  wall,  will 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air,  to  ripen 
and  harden  the  young  wood,  which  will  not 
then  be  fo  liable  to  be  killed  by  a  hard  winter. 
Leaving  the  trees  fo  till  the  Spring,  when  you 
begin  to  prune  them,  there  will  be  great  choice 
of  fine  bearing  wood  to  fill  the  walls. 

The  nails  and  fhreds  that  were  laid  up  in 
Autumn,  when  the  branches  were  unnailed, 
fhould  be  pointed  and  picked  during  the  wet 
weather  in  Winter  :  they  will  then  be  fit  to  ufe 
again.  The  fhreds  that  have  been  ufed  in  Sum- 
mer fhould  befoaked  in  boiling-hot  foapfuds 
for  three  or  four  days,  which  will  kill  the  eggs 
of  earwigs  and  other  infects,  fovery  deftructive 
to  Peaches. 

After  the  trees  are  cut  and  nailed,  if  the  wea- 
ther fhould  be  frofty,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
cover  them  when  the  flowers  begin  to  open. 
Some  cover  the  trees  with  yew,  and  others  with 
branches  of  fir,  laurel,  &c.  but  old  netting  is 
the  beft  covering ;  and  it  fhould  be  put  on  three- 
fold, as  directed  for  Apricots.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  cover  the  fruit,  and  the  wea- 
ther 
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ther  is  likely  to  be  fine  and  fettled,  the  netting 
ihould  be  taken  off  by  degrees,  but  by  no 
means  all  at  once.  By  the  forked  fticks,  as 
before  obferved,  the  nets  may  be  kept  at  what 
diftance  you  pleafe ;  but  never  be  in  too  great 
hafte  to  uncover  the  trees,  nor  fuffer  the  fhoots 
to  grow  through  the  mefhes  of  the  nets ;  for, 
when  that  is  the  Cafe,  a  great  many  of  them 
will  be  broken  in  taking  off  the  nets.  The 
trees  fhould  be  uncovered  in  cloudy  weather, 
or  when  it  is  likely  to  rain;  if  the  nets  be 
taken  off  in  clear  weather,  the  leaves  are  liable 
to  be  hurt  by  the  fun.  Be  careful,  in  taking 
off  the  foreright  and  fide  fhoots,  not  to  expofe 
the  fruit ;  rub  them  off  near  the  extremities, 
leaving  thofe  which  you  want  to  fill  up  the  wall 
as  low  on  the  branch  as  poffible,  at  the  fame 
time  leaving  only  one  for  a  leading  fhoot. 
When  the  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
marble,  begin  to  thin  them;  which  operation 
muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  theperfon  who 
does  it;  but  it  fhould  be  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  tree.  This  ought  to  be  done 
very  regularly,  that  the  fruit  may  be  equally 
difperfed  over  the  tree.  If  left  too  thick,  it 
will  not  have  room  to  fwell :  this  frequently 
happens.  If  the  tree  be  very  ftrong,  you  may 
leave  from  three  to  fix  Peaches  on  each  fhoot ; 

e  a  ac- 
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according  to  the  ftrength  and  length  of  the 
branch. 

I  have  obferved,  that  where  the  Compofition 
was  applied  to  prevent  the  hip  from  being  ex- 
haled by  the  fun  and  air,  all  the  trees  that 
were  very  much  loaded  with  fruit  were  not  in 
the  leaft  hurt ;  while  the  trees  that  were  treated 
in  the  common  way  were  greatly  injured,  and 
often  killed,  when' they  have  had  a  great  crop. 

In  very  dry  feafons,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
make  a  large  bafin  round  each  tree  ;  or,  rather, 
make  up  an  edge  along  the  whole  border  with 
mould,  as  you  would  for  a  bed  to  bed  out 
plants  in  a  nurfery;  then  give  the  trees  a  good 
watering,  and  mulch  the  border  (which  fhould 
be  from  two  feet  and  a  half  to  three  feet  broad) 
with  fome  very  rotten  dung  or  leaves,  which 
will  keep  the  roots  of  the  trees  moift,  and  pre- 
vent the  ground  from  cracking.'  Water  the 
trees  once  a  week  during  dry  weather,  and 
fprinkle  the  branches  and  leaves  every  other 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  engine,  preffing 
your  forefinger  over  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  in 
order  to  fpread  the  water  very  fine.  By  thefe 
means  you  will  keep  the  trees  clean  and  free 
from  infects;  always  remembering  not  to 
fprinkle  them  when  the  fun  is  on  them,  nor 
too  late  in  the  evening,  as  the  former  fcorches 

the 
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the- leaves,  and  the  latter  is  apt  to  bring  the 
mildew  on  the  tender  forts  of  Peaches.  If  you 
find  any  of  the  trees  infected,  leave  off  fprink- 
1kg  them,  or  water  them  with  clear  lime- 
water,  as  hereafter  directed ;  but  this  fhould 
always  be  done  in  warm  weather.  By  fre- 
quently fprinkling  the  trees  with  lime-water, 
and  throwing  it  plentifully  on  the  underfide  of 
the  leaves,  where  the  Acarus,  or  red  Spider, 
is  moftly  found,  you  will  in  a  fhort  time  extir- 
pate that  deftructive  infect. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  look  over 
the  trees,  and  take  all  the  late  fide-fhoots, 
which  would  not  ripen,  off  the  wood  fit  to 
bear  the  following  year ;  taking  care,  however, 
to  keep  the  fruit  fhaded ;  and  never  fuffer  the 
leaves  to  be  picked  off  till  the  fruit  be  grown 
to  its  full  lize  ;  then  begin  to  take  off  fome  of 
them,  to  let  the  fruit  attain  its  natural  colour. 
This  may  be  done  once  a  week,  in  a  gradual 
manner ;  by  which  method  the  fruit  will  con- 
tinue much  longer  in  fucceffion,  than  if  the 
leaves  were  picked  off  all  at  once  :  in  the  latter 
cafe,  the  fruit  all  ripens  at  the  fame  time  ;  but, 
by  thinning  at  different  times,  there  will  be  a 
regular  fucceffion  for  the  table. 

?  3  Ifc 
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It  is  a  bad  practice  to  pick  off  the  leaves  of 
Peaches  before  the  fruit  is  grown  to  its  natural 
lize.  The  fhade  of  the  leaves  nourifhes  the 
fruit  very  much ;  and,  if  you  obferve,  wher- 
ever the  leaves  are  picked  off  the  fruit  will  be 
fmall,  ftunted,  and  ill-flavoured.  Remember 
to  hang  up  the  bean-ftalk  (as  hereafter  de~ 
fcribed)  before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  ear-wigs,  &c.  other- 
wife  they  will  greatly  injure  the  Peaches.— [See 
the  Chapter  on  Insects.] 

I  would  recommend  planting  fome  trees  of 
the  early  Peaches  againft  Eaft  or  North  walls ; 
for,  by  fo  doing,  you  will  have  a  regular  fuc- 
eeffion  of  fine  Peaches  till  the  late  forts,  againft 
the  South  and  Weft  walls,  come,  in  ;  but  never 
plant  late  forts  on  a  North  or  Eaft  wall.  You 
may  plant  Peaches  between  Pears  and  Plums 
till  they  meet  each  other;  then  tranfplant  them 
againft  other  walls,  or  where  dead  trees  have 
been  taken  up. 


the 
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The  following  are  the  Sorts  that  I  would  recommend  to 
be  planted  against  North  and  East  Walls;  viz. 

Early  Avant ;  Early  Ann  ;  Early  Mignonne ; 
Royal  George ;  Red  Magdalen ;  Royal  Ken- 
fington  ;  Nobleffe ;  Grofs  Mignonne,  and  Mil- 
let's Mignonne. 

I  have  often  heard  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
growing  on  the  fame  tree,  but  never  had  occu- 
lar  demonftration  till  Mr.  Wilmot,  market 
gardener  near  Smallbury  Green,  in  the  parifh 
of  Ifleworth,   laft  feafon  fent  me   a  Peach 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  both  in  appearance  and  tafte ;  and  he 
affures  me  that  feveral  trees  in  his  garden  have 
for  fome  years  paft  produced  fruit  of  the  fame 
kind.    I  alfo  faw  a  Gallande  Peach-tree,  laft 
feafon,  in  Mr.  Gilpin's  garden  at  Eaft-Shene, 
which  had  on  one  of  its  branches  two  Necta- 
rines and  a  Peach.    Thefe  I  examined  very 
minutely  ;  and  Mr.  Gilpin  had  the  goodnefs  to 
fend  me  one  of  the  fruit,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance and  flavour  of  a  Red  Roman  Necta- 
rine.   There  were  Nectarine  trees  of  that  kind 
on  the  fame  wall  at  no  great  diftance.  The 
only  reafon  that  I  can  affign  for  fuch  phcEno- 

e  4  mena 
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mena  is,  that  the  farina  might  .have  been  in- 
jured by  the  froft,  or  perhaps,  in  the  former 
cafe  at  leaft,  the  farina  of  the  Neclarine  and 
Peach  might  have  been  intermixed,  either  by 
the  wind,  or  by  bees. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  NECTARINES. 


A  Description  of  Nectarines  cultivated  in  England, 
and  the' Method  of  Planting,  Pruning,  and  Train- 


ing them. 


THE  Nectarine  (properly  fo  called  from 
Nectar,  the  poetical  drink  of  the  Gods)  was 
introduced  here  about  the  year  156a,  and  be- 
longs to  the  twelfth  clafs  of  Linnaeus. 

This  fruit  differs  from  the  Peach  in  nothing 
more  than  in  having  a  fmooth  rind,  and  the 
flefli  being  firmer  f  > 

The  Varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  this  Country  are, 

1,  Fairchild's  Early  Neftarine.  This  is  one 
of  the  earlieft  ;  it  is  a  fmall  round  fruit,  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  and  well  flavoured;  and 
is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

I  Thofe  marked  wjth  an  afterifk  adhere  to  the  ftone. 

2.  *New- 
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2.  *Newington  Nectarine.  This  is  a  fine 
fruit,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  next  the  fun, 
and  yellow  on  the  other  fide.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent rich  juice,  and  ripens  about  the  middle 
of  September. 

3.  The  Elruge  Nectarine  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  cultivated  by  Gurle,  a  Nurferyman 
at  Hoxton,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 
It  is  of  a  middle  fize,  of  a  dark  red  or  purple 
next  the  fun,  and  of  a  pale  green  on  the  other 
fide.  It  has  a  foft  melting  pulp  and  vinous 
juice,  and  is  ripe  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft, 
or  beginning  of  September. 

4.  The  Scarlet  Nectarine  is  of  a  fine  fcarlet 
colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  pale  red  next  the 
wall.  It  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or 
beginning  of  September. 

5.  *Brugnon,  or  Italian  Nectarine,  is  of  a 
deep  red  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
on  the  other  fide ;  it  has  a  rich  flavour  in  a 
good  year,  and  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
guft, or  beginning  of  September. 

6,.  *The  Roman  Red  Nectarine  is  a  large 
fruit,  of  a  dark  red  colour  next  the  fun,  but  of 
a  yellow  colour  on  the  other  fide ;  and  when 
full  ripe  it  fhrivels ;  the  pulp  is  then  replete 
with  a  rich  juice.  It  is  ripe  in  September. — ■ 
This  Nectarine  has  a  fmooth  leaf,   and  the 

Newington 
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Newington  a  jagged  one  :  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  effential  differences  by  which  thefe  two 
excellent  fruits  are  diftinguifhable  from  each 
other. 

7.  Murry  Nectarine  is  of  a  reddifh  colour 
toward  the  fun,  and  of  a  pale  green  toward  the 
wall.  This  fruit  has  a  tolerably  good  flavour, 
and  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

8.  Temple's  Nectarine  is  of  a  middle  fize, 
of  a  pale  red  colour  toward  the  fun,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  caft  next  the  wall.  This  fruit,  when 
quite  ripe,  fhrivels ;  the  pulp  is  then  full  of 
rich  juice  of  a  fine  flavour.  It  ripens  about 
the  middle  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
O&ober. 

9.  *Golden  Nectarine.  This  is  a  handfome 
fruit  of  a  foft  red  colour  toward  the  fun,  and 
yellow  on  the  other  fide.  It  has  a  rich  fla- 
vour, and  is  ripe  about  the  beginning  of 
October. 

10.  The  Peterborough,  or  late  green  Nec- 
tarine (called  alfo  the  Vermafh),  is  of  middle 
fize,  round  fhape,  and  always  of  a  green  co- 
lour; the  flefh  is1  firm,  and,,  in  a  good  feafon, 
tolerably  well  flavoured.  It  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  October. 

The  Violet  Nectarine  is  of  a  middle  fize, 
and  a  purple  colour  next  the  fun,  but  pale  on 

the 
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the  other  fide; :  it  has  a  vinous  flavour,  and 
ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  Au'guft,  or  begin- 
ning of  September. 

To  the  forgoing  may  be  added: 


Anderfon's  Nectarine. 

Aromatic. 

*Black  Newington. 

Clermont. 

De  la  Tailie. 

*Early  Pavie. 

*Genoa. 

Luncomb's  Black. 
*Muik  Violet. 
Newfoundland. 


New  White. 

Princefs  Royal. 

*Rogers's  Seedling, 

Royal  Chair  d'or.. 

*St,  Omer's. 

Tawny,  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. 

White,  ripe  in  Auguft 
and  September. 


A  Selection  of  Nectarines  for  a  small  Garden. 

Fairchild's  Early  Nectarine  ;  Elruge  ;  Scar- 
let ;  Newington ;  Red  Roman  ;  and  Murry. 

Of  the  Management  of  Nectarines, 

It  is  unneceflary  to  fay  much  on  this  head, 
as  the  management  of  Nectarines  is  almoft  the 
fame  as  that  of  Peaches. 

The  fame  rules  muft  be  obferved  with  regard 
to  pruning  and  cutting-out  difeafed  parts ;  and 

the 
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the  fame  attention  will  be  neceflary  during  the 
iummer ;  obferving,  in  particular,  not  to  lay- 
in  the  wood  too  thick. 

On  account  of  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  fkin  of 
the  Nectarine,  it  fuffers  much  more  from  mil- 
lepedes (or  wood-lice),  ear- wigs,  &c.  than  the 
Peach;  it  will,  therefore,  be  neceflary  to  hang 
,  up  a  greater  number  of  bundles  of  bean-ftalks 
about  thefe  than  about  other  Fruit-trees.  Wafps 
are  alfo  very  deftruetive  to  Nectarines,  and 
the  trees  are  very  liable  to  be  infefted  with  the 
red  fpider ;  thefe  are  to  be  deftroyed  as  here- 
after directed. 

Let  the  wall,  with  the  ftems  and.  branches  of 
the  trees,  be  carefully  infpected,  and  all  the 
fnails  about  them  picked  off  and  deftroyed. 
The  young  fnails  frequently  commit  great  de- 
predations on  the  leaves  before  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
■ — [See  the  Chapter  on  Insects.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  neceflary  to  obferve 
here,  that  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  . the  young 
ihoots  fhould  be  unnailed,  in  order  to  harden 
the  wood  •,  and  in  hot  weather  form  bafms  on 
the  borders,  and  mulch  them,  as  directed  for 
Peaches. 

The  fame  mode  of  watering  with  the  engine 
is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  in  dry  hot  weather. 

Do 
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Do  not  omit  to  thin  the  fruit  when  grown  to 
a  tolerable  lize  ;  but  never  pick  off  the  leaves 
till  the  fruit  be  full-grown  ;  obferving  the  rules 
already  laid  down  for  Peaches.  It  will  anfwer 
equally  well  with  Nectarines  as  with  Peaches, 
to  plant  fome  trees  on  an  Eaft  wall,  which  will 
continue  the  fucceffion  much  longer  than  if  all 
were  planted  in  the  ufual  afpects. 

In  the  fummer  of  1800,  which  was  dry  and 
hot,  we  had  a  Weft  afpedt  which  was  fo  much 
inferred  with  the  red  fpider  that  I  expected  the 
trees  would  have  been  totally  deftroyed.  In 
February  following,  I  had  the  wall  well-wafhed 
with  foap  and  urine  mixed,  as  alfo  the  ftems 
and  branches  of  the  trees.  (This  muft  be  done 
before  the  buds  begin  to  open,  and  in  the 
forepart  of  the  day,  that  the  trees  may  get  dry 
before  the  evening;  but  never  in  frofty  wea- 
ther.) Afterwards,  wherever  I  faw  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  fpider,  I  watered  the  trees  with 
cjear  lime-water,  as  directed  in  Chapters  Mi 
and  XXVIII.  Thefe  trees  are  now  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  ftate ;  but  in,  fome  gardens, 
where  thefe  precautions  have  been  neglected, 
many  of  the  trees  are  entirely  killed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  CHERRIES. 

Different  Sorts;  and  the  Propagation,  Planting, 
Priming,  and  Training,  of  them — How  to  preserve 
them  from  Insects. 

Cherries  are  faid  to  have  come  originally 
from  Cerafus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  from  which 
Lucullus  brought  them,  after  the  Mithridatic 
war,  into  Italy.  They  fo  generally  pleafed 
there,  and  were  fo  eafily  propagated  in  all  cli- 
mates into  which  the  Romans  extended  their 
arms,  that,  within  the  fpace  of  a  hundred 
years,  they  grew  common  as  far  as  the  Rhine, 
and  were  introduced  into  Britain  about  Ann, 
Dom.  55  *. 

Cherries 

*  It  is  fappofed  by  many,  that  Cherries  were  fcfi  in- 
troduced into  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  but  Lydgate,  who  wrote  his  poem  called.  V  Lick- 
penny"/before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  pro- 
bably before  the  year  1415,  mentions  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  as  being  commonly  fold  at  that  time  by  the 
hawkers  in  London  ftreets  ; 

Hot 
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Cherries  belong  to  the  twelfth  clafs  of  Lin- 
neeus's  Syftem    Icofandria  Monogynia. 

A  Short  Description  of  the  principal  Cherries 
cultivated  in  England. 

1.  The  fmall  May  Cherry  is  the  firft  ripe, 
and  requires  a  good  wall.  One  or  two  trees  of 
this  kind  may  be  fufficient  for  a  large  garden. 
It  is  ripe  in  June. 

2.  The  May  Duke  comes  in  about  the  fame 
time  as  the  former,  but  is  larger :  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent Cherry,  and  bears  well  againft  a  wall. 

3.  The  Archduke,  if  permitted  to  ripen  pro- 
perly, is  an  excellent  Cherry.  It  is  ripe  in 
June  and  July. 

4.  The  Hertfordfhire  Cherry  is  a  fort  of 
Heart,  but  firmer  and  of  a  finer  flavour  than 
Hearts  in  general.  It  does  not  ripen  till  the 
latter  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  Augufr, 
which  renders  it  the  more  valuable,  as  it  fuc- 
ceeds  more  early  Cherries. 

5.  The  Bleeding  Heart,  or  Gafcoign's,  is  a 
very  large  Cherry  of  a  long  form,  and  dark 

Hot  pcfcode  own  began  to  cry, 
Stral-erys  rype,  and  Cherry es  in  the  ryfe, 

Kyce,  rice,  or  ris,  properly  means  a  long  branch  5  and 
til©  word  is  ftiil  ufed  in  that  fenfe  in  the  Weft  of  England. 

colour ; 
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Colour;  it  has  a  pleafant  tafte,  and  ripens  in 
the  latter  end  of  July. 

6.  Harrifon's  Heart  is  a  fine  Cherry.  It  was 
introduced  from  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Governor 
Harrifon  *,  grandfather  to  the  prefent  Earl  of 
Leicefter,  and  firft  cultivated  at  his  feat  of 
Balls  in  Hertfordfhire  :  fome  of  the  trees,  I  am 
informed,  he  prefented  to  George  the  Firft ; 
and  they  are  at  this  time  in  a  flourifhing  ftate, 
bearing  fine  fruit,  in  Kenfington  Gardens* 
This  Cherry  is  ripe  in  July  and  Auguft. 

7.  The  Black  Heart  is.  a  fine  Cherry,  too 
well  known  to  require  defcription. 

8.  The  Morello,  or  Milan. Cherry,  is  a  very 
fine  fruit  when  kept  till  the  month  of  October, 
and  makes  a  very  great  addition  to  the  deffert 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  This  is  the  be  ft 
Cherry  that  we  have  for  preferving,  and  for 
making  Cherry-Brandy. ' 

9.  The  Carnation  takes  its  name  from  its  co- 
lour, being  red  and  white.  It  is  a  large  round 
Cherry,  but  not  fa  fweet  as  the  Duke  Cherry. 
It  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  July. 

*  Governor  Harrifon  went  out  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George  in  December  1710,  and  returned  home  in  1719; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  brought  this  Cherry  home  with 
him :  if  fo,  fome  of  thefe  trees  in  Kenfington  Gardens 
mutt  be  upwards  of  eighty  years  old. 

F  10.  The 
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10.  The  yellow  Spanifh  Cherry  is  of  an  oval 
fhape  and  amber  colour,  and  is  a  fweet  pleafant 
fruit.    It  is  ripe  in  Auguft  and  September. 

11.  The  Corone,  or  Coroun  Cherry,  re- 
fembles  the  Black  Heart.  This  is  an  excellent 
fruit,  and  a  good  bearer.  It  ripens  about  the 
beginning  of  Auguft. 

i  z.  The  Lukeward  comes  in  foon  after  the 
former,  and  is  alfo  a  fine  pleafant  fruit,  and  a 
good  bearer.  It  ripens  in  the  beginning  of 
Auguft. 

13.  The  Grafiion.  This  is  fuppofed  by 
many  to  be  the  fame  with  Harrifon's  Heart ; 
but,  upon  a  clofe  examination,  I  find  it  to  be 
a  different  Cherry :  its  flefh  is  firmer  and  the 
ftone  flatter.    It  ripens  in  July  and  Auguft. 

14.  Ronalds's  large  Black  Heart  Cherry, 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  1794 
from  Circaffia.  Mr.  Ronalds,  nurferyman  at 
Brentford,  and  the  only  perfon,  to  the  beft  of 
my  knowledge,  who  has  cultivated  it  in  Eng- 
land, fent  me  fome  of  the  fruit  this  Summer, 
1801.  It  is  a  fine  large  Cherry,  a  great  bearer, 
and  will,  without  doubt,  be  valuable  as  a 
forcing  fort.  This  Cherry,  in  my  opinion,  is 
well  worth  cultivating.  It  ripens  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 

15.  Frafer*3 
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15.  Frafer's  Black  Tartarian  Cherry  *  is  a 
fine  large  fruit. 

16.  Frafer's  White  Tartarian  Cherry  is  white 
and  tranfparent.  Thefe  Cherries  are  excellent 
bearers,  but  particularly  the  black  kind:  the 
fruit  is  of  a  fine  brilk  flavour,  and  they  ripen 
early. 

17.  The  Lundie  Gean,  cultivated  at  Lord 
Vifcount  Duncan's,  near  Dundee,  is  black, 
and  almoft  as  large  as  a  Black-Heart  Cherry. 
It  is  now  common  in  the  nurferies  about  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  Meflrs.  Gray  and  Wear  have  had 
it  for  fome  years  in  their  nurfery  at  Brompton- 
park. 

18.  The  Tranfparent  Gean  is  a  fmall  delici- 
ous fruit. 

From  the  Black  Cherry,  which  is  fuppofed 
fo  be  a  native  of  England,  are  raifed,  by  feeds, 

*  The  Tartarian  Cherries  were  brought  from  Ruffia  in 
the  Autumn  of  the  year  1796  by  Mr.  John  Frafer,  of 
Sloane-fquare,  Chelfea ;  well  known  for  his  indefatigable 
induftry  in  collefting  many  curious  plants,  and  other  na- 
tural curiofities,  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  He 
fays,  that  thefe  Cherries  are  natives  of  the  Crimea,  and 
that  he  purchafed  them  of  a  German,  who  cultivated  them 
in  a  garden  near  St.  Peterfburg.  This  man  had  but  few 
plants  of  them  at  that  time,  and  fold  them  as  a  favour  at 
ten  roubles  a  plant.  Mr.  Frafer  afterwards  faw  them  in 
the  Imperial  gardens,  where  they  were  fuccefsfully  forced 
in  pots. 

,,FJ  the 
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the  black  Coroun,  and  the  fmall  wild  Cherry, 
of  which  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  differ- 
ing in  the  fize  and  colour  of  their  fruit.  I 
would  recommend  planting  thefe  in  parks  and 
pleafure-grounds,  as  the  trees  grow  to  a  great 
lize,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
fruit  will  be  food  for  birds,  and  fo  the  means 
of  preferving  the  finer  fruit,  in  the  garden  and 
orchard,  from  their  depredations.  The  wood 
alfo  of  thefe  trees  is  very  ufefuHc-r  turners  and 
picture-frame  makers.  Stocks  to  graft  upon 
are  generally  railed  from  the  feed  of  this  fort. 
Thefe  trees  will  thrive  in  poor  land,  where 
feared  y  any  other  forts  will. 

The  Clufter  Cherry  is  planted  more  for  orna- 
ment, or  curiofity,  than  for  any  other  purpofe. 

To  the  above  may  be  added: 

Amber  Heart.  Large  Spanifh  Cherry. 

Black  Mazard.  Late  Large Morello. 

Churchill's  Heart.  Montmorency. 

Double- bloffomed.  Ox  Heart. 

Flemifh  Heart.  Purple  Heart. 

Grofs  Goblet.  Red  Heart. 

Holman's  Duke.  Spanifh  Black. 

Jeffrey's  Royal.  South's  large  Black. 

Keniington  Duke.  Swedifh  Black  Heart. 

'  Tradef- 
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Tradefcant's.  Wentworrh  Heart. 

Turkey  Heart.  White  Heart. 

Weeping. 

Proper  Kinds  of  Cherries  for  a  small  Garden. 

The  May  Duke  ;  the  large  Duke  Cherry  ; 
Archduke;  the  Black  Heart;  Harrifon's  Heart; 
Ox  Heart;  Turkey  Heart,  and  Kenfington 
Duke  Cherry. 

Planting,  Pruning,  and  Training  of  Cherry-Trees. 

In  the  choofing  and  planting  of  young- 
Cherry-trees,  the  fame  rules  are  to  be  obferved 
as  are  given  for  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarines ;  and  they  muft  in  like  manner  be 
headed  down  .the  fir  ft  year. 

In  pruning  Cherries,  never  fhorten  their 
fhoots ;  for  moft  of  them  produce  their  fruit  at 
the  extremities,  the  fhortening,  or  cutting-off 
of  which  very  frequently  occafions  the  death  of 
the  fhoot,  at  leaft  of  a  great  part  of  it.  The 
branches,  therefore,  fhould  be  trained  at  full 
lenuth.  I  have  often  feen  the  whole  tree  killed 
by  injudicious  pruning.  Wherever  the  knife 
is  applied,  it  is  fure  to  bring  on  the  gum,  and 
afterwards  the  canker,  which  will  inevitably 

F  a  kill 
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kill  the  tree  if  no  remedy  be  applied  to  the 
wounds. 

I  have  headed  down  a  great  many  Cherry- 
trees  which  were  almoft  paft  bearing,  and  fo 
eaten  up  with  the  gum  and  canker,  that  what 
few  Cherries  they  bore  upon  old  cankered  fpurs 
were  not  fit  to  be  fent  to  the  table. 

In  the  years  1790  and  1791  I  cut,  or  headed 
down,  fifty  trees.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed in  the  months  of  April  and  May  in 
each  year.  Thefe  trees  made  moots  from  three 
to  five  feet  the  fame  fummer,  bore  fine  Cher^ 
ries  the  next  year,  and  have  continued  to  bear 
good  crops  ever  fince. 

To  the  above  trees  I  applied  the  Compofition. 
At  the  fame  time  I  cut  down  twelve  trees  in 
x  the  fame  row,  but  did  not  apply  the  Compo- 
fition :  thefe  twelve  trees  all  died  in  the  fecond 
and  third  years  after.  We  now  gather  more 
Cherries  from  one  tree  where  the  Compofition 
was  applied,  than  we  did  from  the  whole  num- 
ber formerly  ;  being  alfo  much  finer  and  larger' 
fruit. 

When  Cherry-trees  are  very  old,  and  much 
injured  by  large  - limbs  having  been  cut  off 
(which  will  infallibly  bring  on  the  canker  and 
gum,  and,  if  no  remedy  be  applied,  in  a  fhort 
time  kill  the  trees);  or  if  there  are  great  fpurs 

left 
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left  ftanding  a.  foot  perhaps  from  the  wall  (See 
Plate  IV.  Fig.  i);  the  beft  way  to  bring  them 
to  have  fine  heads,  and  to  cover  the  wall,  is  to 
head  them  down  as  low  as  poffible,  taking  cafe 
to  leave  fome  fmall  fhoots,  if  there  are  any  ;  if 
not,  leave  a  bud  or  two  at  the  ends  of  fome  of 
the  fhoots.    Sometimes  you  will  have  a  great 
difficulty  to  find  any  buds.    If  that  be  the 
cafe,  in  the  Spring,  before  you  mean  to  head 
the  trees,  make  fome  incifions  in  the  branches. 
{See  Plate  XI.)    This  fhould  be  done  ^  on 
different  branches,   at  the  moft  •  convenient 
places  for  filling  the  wall  with  good  wood.  The 
fize  of  the  incifions  fhould  be  from  one  to 
two  inches,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the 
branches ;  obfer  ving  to  make  them  juft  above  the 
joint  where  the  buds  mould  come  out.    If  you 
cut  juft  below  a  joint,  the  fhoot  will  die  as  fa? 
as  the  next  bud  or  joint ;  and,  of  comfe,  injure 
the  tree,  if  no  remedy  be  applied. 

The  time  for  performing  this  operation  is  in 
March,  April,  or  May.  The  above  method 
of  making  incifions  is  only  recommended  where 
there  are  no  young  fhoots  or  buds,  and  when 
the  tree  is  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  canker. 

Where  you  have  a  few  young  fhoots,  or 
buds,  cut  down  the  head  as  near  to  them  as 
you  can,  and  take  great  care  to  cut  out  the 
P  4  canker 
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canker  till  you  come  to  the  found  bark.  The 
canker  makes  its  appearance  in  Cherry-trees  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  does  in  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees,  and  may  be  eafily  difcovered  by 
an  attentive  obfeirer.  If  any  gum  remains,  it 
muft  be  cut  or  fcraped  off';  the  beft  time  for 
dong  this  is  when  it  is  moiftened  with  rain; 
you  can  then  fcrape  it  off  eafily  without  bruiling 
the  bark.  This  operation  is  very  neceffary  ; 
and  if  it  be  neglected,,  the  difeafe  will  increafe 
rapidly. 

"Wherever  the  bark  or  branches  have  been 
cut  off,  the  edges  fhould  be  rounded,  and  the 
Compolition  applied. 

The  general  way  of  pruning  Cherry-trees  has 
been  to  leave  great  fpurs,  which  continue  to 
increafe  till  they  ftand  upwards  of  a  foot  from 
the  wall,  and  become  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  : 
but  be  it  obferved,  that  cutting  off,  from  year 
to  year,  the  moots  that  are  produced  from  the 
fpurs,  increafes  <the  canker,  till  large  protu- 
berances, like  wens,  are  formed  on  the  branches, 
becoming  very  uniightly ;  and  thefe  occafion 
them  to  produce  only  fmall  and  ilh flavoured 
fruit,  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other  {See 
Plate  IV.  Fig.  2.).  When  this  is  the  cafe^ 
the  method  I  purfue  is,  to  head  the  trees  down 
as  before- directed. 
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If  the  young  fhoots  are  properly  trained,  they 
will  produce  fruit  the  following  year;  and  in 
the  fecond  year  they  will  produce  more  and 
finer  fruit  than  a  young  tree  that  has  been 
planted  ten  or  twelve  years. 

It  has  been  a  general  complaint,  that  Heart 
Cherries  are  bad  bearers  when  trained  up  as 
wall-trees;  but,  by  pruning  them  as  Duke 
Cherries,  I  have  brought  them  to  bear  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  that  is,  I  leave  a  great  many 
fore-right  fhoots  in  Summer,  and  tuck  them  in 
with  fome  fmall  rods  run  acrofs  under  the  ad- 
joining branches,  to  keep  them  clofe  to  the 
wall,,  and  prevent  them  fr^,  being  broken  by 
the  windj  and  from  looking  unfightly'. 

Never  make  ufe  of  the  knife  in  Summer  *, 
if  it  be  poffible  to  avoid  it,  as  the  fhoots  die 
from  the  place  where  they  are  cut,  leaving 
ugly  dead  ftubs,  which  will  infallibly  bring  on 
the  canker.    Thefe  fhoots  may  be  cut  in  the 

*  As  Morello  Cherries  bear  their  fruit  on  the  fecond 
year's  wood,  from  two  to  five  in  a  clutter,  and  not  on 
fpurs  as  other  Cherries  do,  the  ftrongeft  and  cleaneft  wood 
fliould  belaid-in  at  full  length  in  the  Summer,  and  all  fu- 
perfluous  flioots  be  rubbed  off,  leaving  a  regular  fupply  to 
1  fill  up  the  walls.  They  fliould  be  pruned  and  nailed  at 
the  fame  time  with  other  Cherries,  either  in  Autumn  or 
in  the  month  of  March;  but  we  prefer  Spring  pruning. 

Spring 
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Spring  to  about  a  couple  of-  eyes,  as  Duke 
Cherries,-  which  will  form  a  number  of  flower- 
Buds,  as  appears  in  Plate  IV.  Fig..  r„  3„. 
is  an  old  branch,  to  fhew  the  manner  in  which 
.  the  fpurs  are  formed  when  the  old  method  of 
pruning  is  followed,  and  the  barren  unproduc- 
tive ftate  of  the  tree. 

■    As  Cherries  are  a  very  confiderable  article  of 
traffic  in  the  London  markets,  and  the  markets 
of  mofr.  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  em- 
ploying fuch  a  great  number,  of  people  during 
the  Summer  feafon  in  gathering,  carrying  to 
market,  and  felling  them,  the  railing  of  them 
is  certainly  worth  a^y  gentleman's  while,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  trees  may  be  rendered  ornamental 
as  well   as  profitable,   by  planting  them  in 
Ihrubberies,  &c.  *     Gentlemen  of  fmall  for- 
tune, who  are  at  a  great  expence  with  their 
gardens  and  plantations,  may  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  reimburfe  themfelves  by  felling  their  Cher- 
ries and  other  fruit  (for  which  there  will  be 
plenty  of  chapmen),  and  thus  enjoy  at  an  eafy 

*  At  Aflited-park,  the  feat  of  Richard  Bagot  Howard, 
Efq.  near  Epfom,  there  is  a  Cherry-tree  between  fifty  and  - 
fixty  feet  high;  and,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  nine 
feet  fix  inches  in  circumference.  This  tree,  with  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  was  planted  feveral  years  after 
the  Chefnuts  mentioned  in  Chap.  XX,. 

rate 
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rate  the  pleasures  of  a  rational  and  ufeful  recre- 
ations  -i  ;  ■  <_" 

In  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  perfon.s 
employed  in  collecting  fruit  for  the  Markets, 
and  to. hawk  it  about  from  place  to  place;  and 
furely  it  is  much  better  to  fell  it  to  them,  than 
to  let  it  rot  on  the  ground,  or  be  devoured  by 
birds  and  infects. 

When  Cherry-trees  begin  to  produce  fpurs, 
cut  out  every  other  moot  to  make  the  tree 
throw  out  frefh  wood  :  when  that  comes  into  a 
bearing  ftate,  which  will  be  in  the  following 
year,  cut  out  the  old  branches  that  remain;  by 
that  method  you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  trees 
in  a  conftant  ftate  of  bearing,  taking  the  fame<| 
method  -as  before  directed  with  the  foreright  I 
fhoots. 

Great  care  mould  be  taken  to  rub  off  many 
of  them  in  the  month  of  May,  leaving  only 
fuch  a  number  as  you  think  will  fill  the  tree. 
By  fo  doing  your  trees  will  continue  in  a  fine 
healthy  ftate,  and  not  be  in  the  leaft  weakened 
by  bearing  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit.  The  rea- 
fon  is  obvious :  the  great  exhalation  which 
would  be  occafioned  by  the  fun  and  air  in  the 
common  mode  of  pruning  is  prevented,  by  the 
Compolition  keeping-in  the  fap  which  nourifhes 
the  branches  and  fruit. 

I  cut 
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J  cut  fome  trees,  as  dire&ed  above,  more 
than  twelve  years  ago,  that  are  now  in  as  good 
a  ftate  of  bearing  as  they  were  in  the  third  year 
after  the  operation,  and  likely  to  continue  fo 
for  many  years. 

In  1797,  I  pruned  fome  very  old  trees  in 
the  month  of  May,  which  were  left,  to  fhew 
the  old  method  of  pruning;  I,  at  the  fame 
time,  cut  fome  branches  of  the  fame  trees  ac- 
cording to  the  new  method,  to  fhew  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fruit,  which  was  taken  by  all  who 
faw  it  for  a  different  fort  of  cherry.  The  Cher- 
ries from  the  old  fpurs  were  not  half  the  lize  of 
the  others,  and  were  at  leaft  three  weeks  later. 

1  am  forry  to  fay,  that  many  who  have  fe  en 
the  improved  ftate  of  the  frujtrtrees  in  Kenfing- 
ton  Gardens  ftill  have  their  own  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  old  method  of  pruning.  Seve- 
ral, however,  have  adopted  the  new  method 
with  great  fuccefs.  One  gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  by  renovating  thirty-nine  old 
Morellos  planted  On  a  North  wall  176  yards 
long,  and  ten  feet  high,  was  in  a  few  years 
able  to  fell  yearly,  on  an  average,  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds  worth  of  fruit  produced  from, 
them,  hefides  fupplying  his  own  family.  In 
fome  years   the   Market-Gardener  who  fold 

them. 
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them  allowed  him  three  fluffing*  per  pound- 
weight. 

A  row  of  Dwarf  Cherry-trees  that  ftood 
againft  an  old  paling  in  Kenfington  Gardens, 
with  an  old  thorn  hedge  at  the  back  of  it, 
(which  every  year  fo  infe&ed  them  with  a 
blight,  accompanied  by  an  immenfe  number  of 
caterpillars  and  other  infers,  that  even  in  a 
fine  year  we  could  not  gather  eight  balkets 
from  the  whole  row)  became  To  fruitful  after 
the  hedge  and  paling  were  removed,  that  we 
gathered  forty-two  pounds  a- day  for  fix  fuc- 
ceffive  weeks,  befide  what  the  birds,  wafps, 
and  flies  deftroyed. 

This  eftimate  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth  ; 
and  I  mention  the  fa&  to  ftimulate  Market- 
Gardeners  and  Farmers,  who  have  large  or- 
chards and  gardens,  to  exert  themfeives  in 
trying  every  method,  however  unimportant  it 
may  at  firft  appear,,  to  improve  and  render 
them  more  fruitful. 

The  Duke  and  Heart  Cherries  from  thefe 
trees  were  as  fine  as  any  that  were  produced 
from  wall  trees ;  and,  as  they  are  much  more 
productive,  I  have  been  induced  to  take  up 
many  of  the  old  renovated  trees  from  the  walls, 
and  plant  them  out  for  dwarf  ftandards,  fup- 

plying 
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plying  their  places  with  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches 
&c.  * 

In  all  old  gardens  and  orchards  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Kent,  whence 
the  London  Markets  are  chiefly  fuppHgd  with 
Apples  and  Cherries,  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  trees  will  hardly  bear  fruit  fufficient  to  pay 
the  expence  of  gathering  it ;  but  if  the  above 
.method  of  pruning,  &c.  were  pra&ifed,  the 
owner  would  foon  find  his  account  in  it,  and 
be  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble  :  The  fruit 
would  be  much  finer,  and  he  would  have  five 
times  the  quantity  that  the  trees  produce  in 
their  prefent  condition ;  the  trees  would  be 
more  fightly,  and  always  keep  in  a  flourifhincr 
and  bearing:  ftate. 

,  When  old  ftandard  Cherry-trees  become  de- 
cayed and  hollow,  I  would  recommend  head- 
ing them  down,  as  directed  for  wall-trees  and 
dwarfs.  Scoop  out  all  the  rotten,  loofe,  and 
decayed  parts  of  the  trunk,  till  you  come  to 
the  folid  wood,  leaving  the  furface  fmooth; 
then  ufe  the  Compofition  as  hereafter  directed.' 
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CHAPTER  VL 


OF  APPLES. 

Different  Sorts  of  Apples  described— Of  Heading  Ap- 
ple-trees— Of  Espaliers  und  Dwarfs— Grafting  old 
Apple-trees ;  and  of  the  Advantage  of  using  the 
Composition  in  that  Operation.. 

LjNNiEUS  has  joined  the  Pear,  the  Apple, 
and  the  Quince  together,  making  them  all  of 
the  fame  genus,  and  has  reduced  all  the  varie- 
ties of  each  to  one  fpecies.  They  belong  t© 
the  Twelfth  Clafs,  Ieofandria  Pentagynia. 
The  fpecies  are, 

i.  The  Wild  Apple  with  a  very  four  fr.uk, 
commonly  called  Crab. 

2*  Wild  Crab  of  Virginia,  with  a  jweet* 
fcented  flower. 

3.  The  Dwarf  Apple,  which  is.  rather  $ 
ihrub  than  a  tree  ;  commonly  called  Paradife 
Apple, 

flhs 
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The  following  are  the  sorts  of  Apples  which  are  most 
esteemed  in  England. 

t,  Ackkm's  Ruffet.  This  is  a  fmall  York- 
fh ire  apple,  of  a  ruffet  colour  toward  the  fun, 
and  yellow  on  the  other  fide ;  it  is  ripe  in  Janu- 
ary, and  keeps  till  March. 

2.  The  Aromatic  Pippin  is  a  very  good  ap- 
ple, of  a  bright  ruffet  next  the  fun ;  and  the 
flefh  has  a  fine  aromatic  flavour.  It  ripens  in 
Oflober. 

3.  Baxter's  Pearmain.  This  is  a  real  Norfolk 
apple,  of  a  handfome  fize,  and  pale-green  co- 
lour, full  of  fmall  dark  fpots.  A  fine  kitchen 
fruit,  and  will  keep  till  April.  This  is  alfo  a 
good  eating  apple. 

4.  Beauty  of  Kent,  is  a  fine  large  apple,  re- 
fembling  a  Codlin.  It  is  ftreaked  with  a  fine 
red  toward  the  fun,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow, 
with  fome  ftreaks  of  red  on  the  other  fide.  This 
is  a  very  good  apple,  comes  into  eating  in  Sep' 
tember,  and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  April. 

5.  Belle  Grifdeline.  This  new  feedling  was 
raifed  at  Norwich  ;  and  ftruck  all  who  faw-it 
with  its  beauty  and  never-failing  crops.  '  Mr. 
Lindley  *  .firft  propagated  it  about  feven  years 

*  Nyrferyman  near  Norwich. 

ago; 
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ago,  and  gave  it  the  above  name.  The  original 
tree'died  two  years  ago.  This  is  ahandfomeApple, 
refembling'  the  Burfdoff,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
with  red  toward  the  fun'.  It  is  an  excellent  table 
Apple,  and  will  keep  till  March. 

6.  Bell's  Pearmain.  This  is  a  real  Norfolk 
Apple  :  it  is  large  and  handfome  ;  red  toward 
the  fun,  and  yellow  on  the  other  fide.  It  is  a 
fine  kitchen  fruit,  and  pretty  good  to  eat  raw. 
This  Apple  will  keep  till  June. 

7.  Beft  Pool  is  a  middle-fized  Apple,  of  a 
pale-green  colour,  ftreaked  with  red  towards  the 
fun.  It  is  a  good  Apple,  and  is  in  eating  from 
January  to  April. 

8.  Black  Apple.  This  is  a  middle-fized  fruit, 
of  a  dark  mahogany  colour  next  the  fun,  but 
fainter  on  the  other  fide.  It  is  of  a  pleafant 
fweet  tafte,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  April. 

9.  Bland's  Summer  Pippin  is  a  handfome  Ap- 
ple of  a  gold  colour,  and  an  agreeable  flavour. 
It  is  a  great  bearer,  ripe  in  September,  and 
keeps  till  Chriftmas. 

10.  Blatche's  fine  fmall  Table-Apple,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  Golden  Pippin  ;  red  toward 
the  fun,  and  green  on  the  other  fide.  It  has  a 
fugary  tafte,  and  comes  into  eating  in  January. 

11.  Boomrey.  This  is  a  pretty  large  hand- 
fome Apple,  of  a  flat  fliape,  and  deep-red  co- 

G  lour; 
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lour ;  and  the  flefti  is  ftreaked  with  red.  This 
Apple  is  not  fit  to  eat  raw,  but  will  do  well  for 
cider,  or  for  the  kitchen.    It  keeps  till  April. 

12.  Bovey  Redftreak.  This  is  a  handfome 
Apple,  of  a  flattifh  fhape,  beautifully  ftreaked 
with  a  bright  red  next  the  eye,  which  is  fmall, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour  about  the  footftalk.  It 
keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  October. 

13.  Broad-eyed  Pippin.  This  is  a  fine  large 
flat  Apple,  with  a  very  large  eye  ;  the  colour 
is  a  greenifh-yellow,  with  a  little  red  toward 
the  fun.  This  is  a  good  Apple,  and  keeps  till 
May. 

14.  The  Brandy  Apple  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
Golden-Pippin,  flat  fhaped,  and  of  a  yellowim 
ruffet  colour.  It  is  of  a  pleafant  flavour  ;  comes 
into  eating  in  January,  and  keeps  till  March. 

[5-  BursdofF,  or  Queen's  Apple,  is  a  beau- 
tiful fruit,  red  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  fine  yel- 
low on  the  other  fide.  This  is  a  very  fine  Ap- 
ple ;  in  my  opinion,  next  in  perfection  to  the 
Golden  Pippin,  and  about  the  fame  fize.  It  is 
in  eating  from  November  to  the  end  of  March. 

The  Queen  is  fo  fond  of  this  Apple,  that  fhe 
has  a  coniiderable  number  of  them  imported  an- 
nually from  Germany. 

16.  Cad  bury  Pound,  is  a  middle-fized  Ap- 
ple, of  a  light-green  colour.    This  apple  is  of 

a  good 
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•a  good  flavour  ;  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  till 
March. 

17.  Carnation  Apple.  This  is  a  beautiful 
middle-fized  fruit,  finely  ftriped  with  red.  It 
is  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  till  May. 

18.  Carbury  Pippin.  This,  in  fize  and 
fhape,  refembles  the  French  Crab,  and  is  of  a 
deep  -green  colour.  It  is  a  good  baking  Apple, 
and  will  keep  till  March. 

19.  Caraway  Ruffet.  This  is  a  handfome 
ruffet-coloured  Apple,  about  the  fize  of  a  Non- 
pareil. 

ao.  Calville.  Red  and  White.  Thefe  are 
good  Apples,  and  of  a  vinous  tafte.  Some  have 
a  red,  and  fome  a  white  pulp  ;  and  the  white 
is  reckoned  of  a  moft  delicious  tafie.  They  are 
in  eating  in  September  and  October. 

ai.  Cat's  Head.  This  is  a  large  oblong  Ap- 
ple, of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  with  a  little 
brownifh  red  next  the  fun;  fometimes  the 
colour  inclines  to  a  ruffet.  This  is  a  good 
baking  Apple,  and  is  in  eating  from  Odober  to 
December. 

a2.  The  Cockagee  is   a  conical  -  fhaped 
middle-fized  Apple,  red   on  that  fide  next 
the  fun,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  on  the 
other.    If  properly  managed,  this  fruit  will 
e  z  keeP 
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keep  till  February.  It  is  a  famous  cider  Apple, 
and  bakes  well. 

43.  The  Codlin  is  generally  the  firft  Apple 
that  is  brought  to  market.  This  fruit  is  fo  well 
known  that  it  needs  no  defcription.  It  is  in 
eating  from  July  to  December  ;■  and  is  good 
either  for  baking  or  boiling. 

24.  The  Cornifh  Nonpareil  *  is  rather  under 
the  middle  fize  ;  it  is  a  little  flatted,  and  of  ai 
ruffet  colour.  This  is  a  very  good  Apple,  and 
keeps  till  the.  middle  of  March. 

25.  The  Cornifh  Pearmain,  is  of  a  middling 
fize,  and  long  fhape  :  of  a  dull-green  colour  on 
one  fide,  and  ruffet  on  the  other.  This  is  a 
very  good  Apple,  and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of 
April. 

26.  Court-of-Wick  Pippin,  is  thus  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Billingfly,  in  his  "Survey  of  Somerfet-- 
fhire  :"  "  The  favourite  Apple,  both  as  a  table 
and  cider  fruit,  is  the  Court-of-Wick  Pippin  ; 
taking  its  name  from  the  fpot  where  it  was  firft 
produced.  It  originated  from  the  pip  or  feed 
of  the  Golden  Pippin,  and  may  be  confidered 
as  a  beautiful  variety  of  that  fruit.  In  fhape, 
colour,  and  flavour,  it  has  not  its  fuperior  :  the 
tree  is  large,  handfome,  and  fpreading,  and  a  . 

*  This   and  the  other  Cornifh  Apples  were  fent  to 
ms  from  Penzance,  "by  Mr.  John  Duncan. 

very 
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very  luxuriant  bearer.  On  the  whole,  it  can- 
not be  too  ftrongly  recommended."  This  Ap- 
ple is  larger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh-green -colour,  and  a  little  tinged  with 
red  next  the  fun.  It  comes  into  eating  in  Ja- 
nuary. 

27.  Cockles  Pippin,  is  a  handfome  oval- 
fhaped  Apple,  below  the  middle-fize,  of  a  ruf- 
fet  colour,  mixed  with  yellow  and  red.  It  keeps 
till  April. 

2,8.  The  Corpendu,  or  Hanging  Body,  is  a 
-very  large  Apple,  and  has  a  red  caft  on  the- fide 
towards  the  fun  ;  but  is  pale  on  the  other  fide. 
It  .takes  its  name  from  always  hanging  down- 
wards.; and  comes  .into  eating  in  September. 

29.  Dalmahoy  Pippin.  This  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  Golden  Pippin,  of  a  green  colour,  and 
a  little  ftreaked  with  red  towards  the  fun.  It 
has  a  tolerably  good  flavour,  rather  fharp;  and 
is  in  eating  from  September  to  February. 

30.  Dimock's  Red,  is  under  the  middle  fize, 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  intermixed  with  -a  little 
yellow  on  the  fide  from  the  fun.  It  is  ripe  in 
January,  and  keeps  till  March. 

31.  Dredge's  Seedling,  is  a  fine  large  Apple, 
ftriped  with  red  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ifh-green  on  the  other  fide.  This  is  an  excellent 

G  3  kitchen 
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kitchen  Apple,  of  a  pleafant  tafte ;  and  will 
keep  till  the  latter  end  of  January. 

32.  Dredge's  Beauty  of  Wilts.  This  is  a 
beautiful  Apple,  of  a  good  fize,  and  one  of  the 
£neft  yet  known  in  point  of  general  utility.  It 
is  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour,  fpotted  with 
red  towards  the  fun ;  and  has  an  excellent 
vinous  flavour.  This  Apple  is  good  either  for 
the  table  or  baking  ;  and  will  keep  till  March. 

33.  Dredge's  Ruffet,  is  a  fmall  Apple,  of  a 
greeniih-ruffet  colour,  and  of  a  pleafant  flavour. 
It  is  ripe  in  November,  and  keeps  till  Mid- 
•fummer. 

34.  Dredge's  White  Lily,  is  a  fine  Apple,  of 
an  exceeding  high  flavour ;  and  will  keep  till 
March. 

35.  Dredge's  Fair  Maid  of  Wifhford.  This 
is  a  fine  middle-fized  Apple,  of  a  yellowifh- 
green  colour,  with  fome  ruffet  next  the  fun, 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour.  It  is  a  great  bear- 
er, and  is  in  eating  from  Chriftmas  to  Eafter. 
This  is  an  excellent  deffert  Apple. 

36.  Dredge's  Queen  Charlotte,  is  a  beautiful 
middle-fized  Apple,  of  a  gold  colour,  with  red 
.towards  the  fun.  This  Apple  is  of  an  exquifite 
flavour,  comes  into  eating  about  Chriftmas,  and 
keeps  till  February. 


37.  Dredge's 
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37^  Dredge's  Fame,  is  a  good-fized  Apple, 
red  toward  the  fun,  and  ftreaked  like  the  Rib- 
fton  Pippin  on  the  other  fide.  This  is  a  moft  ex- 
cellent Apple,  and  is  in  eating  from  Eafter  to 
Midfummer. 

38.  Dumpling  Apple.  This  is  a  handfome 
Apple,  and  rather  above  the  middle  fize,  flat- 
fhaped,  and  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  with 
fome  faint  ftreaks  of  red.  It  keeps  till  March. 

39.  Dutch  Queening.  This  is  a  large  Ap- 
ple, fornewhat  refembling  the  Cat's  Head  in 
fhape.  The  colour  is  red  next  the  fun,  and 
green  on  the  other  fide,  with  fometimes  a  little 
red.  This  fruit  is  fit  only  for  the  kitchen,  and 
for  making  cider.  It  is  ripe  in  January,  and 
keeps  till  the  end  of  March. 

40.  Elton's  Yellow  Kernel,  is  a  handfome 
middle-fized  Apple,  of  a  yellow  colour.  This 
is  a  good  table  Apple,  and  is  in  eating  from  Ja- 
nuary to  March. 

41.  Englifh  Rennet.  This  is  a  handfome 
Apple,  beautifully  ftreaked  with  red,  but 
•  darkeft  toward  the  fun  ;  of  a  tolerable  flavour, 

but  apt  to  grow  mealy  when  kept  too  long.  It 
keeps  till  the  middle  of  May. 

42.  The  Embroidered  Apple,  is  pretty  large, 
and  the  ftripes  of  red  very  broad,  from  which 
circumftance  it  takes  its  name..  It  is  commonly 

g  4  ufed 
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ufed  as  a  kitchen  Apple,  and  is  ripe  in  Oclo- 

bgF.;.;  s  i-,  '■  £\       .    .. ;  ,,  \ ..  ., 

43-  Everlafting  ftriped  Apple.  This  is  be- 
low the  middle  fize,  of  a  conical  fhape.  The 
colour  is  a  ftriped  green  toward  the  footftalk, 
and  red  toward  the  eye. 

44.  Fameufe.  This  is  a  pretty  large  Apple, 
of  a  beautiful  dark  red,  with  a  little  ■yellow  on 
the  fide  from  the  fun.  The  flem  is  very  white, 
and  full  of  a  rich  fngary  juice;  and  it  comes  into 
eating  about  the  latter  end  of  October. 

This  Apple  was  introduced  from  Canada,  by 
Mr.  Barclay,  of  Brompton. 

45.  Fenouillet,  ou  Pomme  d'Anis,  the  Fen- 
nel, or  Anife  Apple,  is  a  middle-fized  fruit, 
of  a  grey  colour ;  the  pulp  is  tender,  and  has  a 
fpicy  tafte,  like  anifeed.  It  ripens  in  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

46.  Flower  of  Kent.  This  is  a  large  hand- 
fome  Apple,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  pretty 
good  flavour.  It  keeps  till  the  middle  of 
April. 

47.  Fox-whelps,  is  a  fmall  Apple,  ftreaked 
with  red.  It  is  ripe  in  January.  This  is  a  cider 
Apple. 

48.  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  is  a  handfome 
middle-lized  Apple,  of  a  conical  fhape  and 
gold  colour,  beautifully  marked  with  dark  fpots. 
This  fruit  has  a  fine  aromatic  flavour,  and  de- 

ferves 
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ferves  the  firfb  place  on  the  table;  but  it  is  a 
fhy  bearer.  .  It  comes  into  eating  about  the 
middle  of  November. 

49.  The  French  Crab-  is  a  large  handfome 
Apple,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  with  a  little  red 
next  the  fun.  This  Apple  will  keep -all  the  year. 
It  is  a  good  baking  Apple,  and,  if  the  Summer 
be  warm,  pretty  good?  eating.  It  is  .moreover 
-a  great  bearer. 

50.  The  French  Codlin  is  a  pretty  large  Ap- 
ple, of  a  conical  fhape,  and  of  a  green  colour, 
with  red  toward  the  fun,  and  comes  into  eating 
In  January.  . 

51.  Fearn's  Pippin,  is  of  the  fhape  and.  fize 
of  a '  Nonpareil.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  co- 
lour next  the  fun,  and  of  a  golden  yellow  on  the 
other  fide.  It  makes  a  fine  fhow  at  table,:  and 
will  keep  till  the  latter  end  of  February. 

Laft  Spring  I  received  a  beautiful  variety  of 
this  fruit  from  Mr.  Dredge,  of  Wifhford,  near 
Saliibury. 

52.  The  French  Spaniard  (from  Enmore 
Caftle).  This  is  a  large  Apple,  in  form  of  a 
hexagonal  prifm,  with  the  angles  a  little  round- 
ed, and  of  a  yellowifh-green  colour;  it  is  pretty 
good,  and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  April. 

53.  The  French,  or  White  Rennet,  is  a  large 
fruit,  of  yellowifh -green  colour,  with  feme  grey 

fpots. 
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fpots.  It  has  a  fugary  juice,  and  is  good  either 
for  eating  or  baking. 

54.  The  Gargey  Pippin,  is  a  handfome  co- 
nkal-fhaped  Apple,  under  the  middle,  fize^  of  a 
greenifh-yellow  colour,  with  a  little  red  toward 
the  fun.  This  is  a  pretty  good  Apple,  and 
keeps  till  May. 

55.  The.  Gilliflower,  is  a  fine  handfome  Ap4 
pie,  red  toward  the  fun,  and  of  a  yellowifh- 
o-reen  on  the  other  ITde.  It  is  of  a  fine  flavour, 
and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  March. 

56.  The  Golden  Rennet,  is  a  beautiful  Ap- 
ple, a  little  flatted  ;  of  a  fine  red  colour  toward 
the  fun,  and  yellow  on  the  other  fide.  This  is 
a  good  eating  Apple,  and  keeps  till  February. 

5  7.  The  Golden  Ruffet,  is  a  fine  middle- 
iized  Apple,  of  a  golden -ruffet  colour,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  This  is  a  good  Apple, 
and  keeps  long. 

58.  The  Golden  Pearmain,  is  a  fine  Apple, 
above  the  middle  fize,  of  a  fine  deep  red  to- 
ward the  fun,  with  a  little  yellow  on  the  other 
fide  :  when  muchexpofed  to  the  fun,  it  is  fome- 
times  red  all  over. 

59.  Golden  Mundi.  This  is  a  fine  handfome 
Apple,  beautifully  ftreaked  with  red  ;  of  a  good 
flavour,  excellent  for  baking,  and.will  keep  till 
January-  Mr.  Dredge  calls  this  a  fauce 
Apple. 

60.  Gol- 
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60-  Golden  Glocefter.  This  is  a  handfome 
middle-fized  Apple,  of  a  flat  fhape,  and  gold 
colour,  with  red  toward  the  fun.  This  is  a  good 
Apple,  and  keeps  till  March 

6i„  The  Golden  Knob  (from  Enmore  Caftle), 
is  a  handfome,  though  rather  fmall,  Apple,  of. 
a  fine  gold  colour,  fometimes  inclining  to  a 
-Turret.    This  Apple  has  a  pleafant  flavour. 

62.  The  Golden  Pippin  is  well  known  ;  and 
the  French  own  it  to  be  of  Englifh  origin.    It  is 
almoft  peculiar  to  England;  for  there  are  few 
countries  abroad- where  it  fucceeds  well.    It  is 
yellow  as  gold :  the  juice  is  very  fweet ;  the 
ikin  (efpecially  where  expofed  to  the  fun),  is 
often  freckled  with  dark  yellow  fjpots.    It  is 
certainly  the  moft  antienf,  as  well  as  the  moft 
excellent,  Apple,  that  we  have.    It  ripens  in 
October,  and  will  keep  through  the  Winter- 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fruit. 

63.  The  Godolphin  Apple,  is  a  very  handfome 
large  fine  fruit,  ftreaked  with  red  on  the  fide  next 
the  fun,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour  on  the  other 
fide.  It  is  in  eating  from  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember to  December.  I  found  this  Apple 
growing  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Lord  Godol- 
phin, in  St.  James's  Park ;  and  have  given  it 
the  name  of  the  Godolphin  Apple,  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it  in  any  Catalogue. 


64.  Green 
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64.  Green  .Dragon.  This  is  a  fine;  .large  Ap- 
ple, of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  p  ile-green  co- 
lour. It  Is  rather  too  large,  for  the- -table,  and 
is  therefore  moffly  ufed  as  a  kitchen  Apple.  It- 
keeps  till  March. 

65,  Great,  or  Large  Ruffet.  This  is  a.mid- 
dkvfized  fruit,  of  a  ruffet-coLottr,  with  a  little 
dark-red  toward  the  fun.  A  pretty  good  Ap- 
ple, and  keeps  till  April, 

:  66.  Griddleton  Pippin.  This  is  a  large  an- 
gular-fhaped  Apple,  t>f  a  green  colour,  with  a 
little  blufh  toward  the  fun*.  It  is  a  baking  Ap- 
ple, and  keeps  till  March,  ti 

67.  Grumas's  Pippin.,  is, .  about  .  the  fize  and 
fhape  of  a  Golden  Pippin  ;  of  a  dingy-green 
colour  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  dull  yellow  on 
the  other  fide.  It  is  jipe  in  January,  and  keeps 
till  April.  ■ 

68.  The  IJag'loe  Crab,  is  a  yellow-coloured 
conical-fhaped  Apple,  below  the  middle  fize. 
It  is  ripe  in  January  ;  but  is  only  fit  for  making 
cider,  or  for  baking. 

69.  Hall  Door.  This  is  a  fine  large  Apple, 
of  a  flat  fhape,  beautifully  ftreaked  with  red 
toward  the  fun,  and  of  a  greenifh-yellow  on  the 
other  fide.  This  fruit  is  of  a  fine  flavour,  and 
is  in  eating  from  January  till  March. 

70.  Hallingbury.  This  is  a  large  flat-fhaped 
Apple,  with  large  ridges  from  the  bafe  to  the 

crown. 
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crown.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  red  toward  the  fun, 
and  of  a  yellow ifli  colour  on  the  other  fide  and 
toward  the  eye. 

71.  Hampfhire  Nonfuch.  This  is1  a  pretty 
large  well-fhaped  Apple  of  a  greenifh-yellow 
colour,  ftreaked  with  red.  It  keeps  till  the  lat- 
ter end  of  November. 

72.  Harvey's  Ruffet,  fo  called  in  Cornwall, 
is  a  large  ruffet-coloured  Apple,  with  a  little  red 
toward  the  fun.  This  is  a  famous  kitchen  fruit, 
and  tolerably  good  raw.  It  has  a  mufky  fla- 
vour. 

73.  The  Holland  Pippin,  is  a  middle-fized 
Apple,  of  a  flattifh  fhape.  Its  colour  is  yellow, 
in  fome  places  inclining  to  green,  with,  fome- 
times,  a  little  red  toward  the  fun.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  Apple,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of 
April. 

74.  The  Hollow-eyed  Pippin,  is  a  middle- 
fized  Apple,  of  a  yellow  colour,  beautifully 
fpotted  with  red  toward  the  fun  ;  and  the  eye  is 
pretty  deep.  This  is  a  good  fharp-flavoured 
Apple,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  May. 

75.  The  Hollow-eyed  Rennet  of  Cornwall,  is 
a  handfome  flat-fnaped  Apple,  under  the  mid- 
dle fize,  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  fome-. 
times  intermixed  with  ruffet.    This  fruit  is  of 
an  excellent  flavour,  and  keeps  till  April. 

76,  Hedge 
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76.  Hedge  Apple,  a  new  fruit  of  middle  fize 
and  handfome  conical  fhape,  red  toward  the 
fun,  and  of  a  ftraw-colour  on  the  other  fide. 
This  Apple  is  of  a  tolerably  good  flavour,  and 
keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  April. 

77.  The  Hogfhead  Apple,  is  a  fmall  red  fruit"; 
the  flelh  is  red,  and  the  tafte  auftere.  This  is 
a  cider  Apple,  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  till 
March. 

78.  Hubbard's,  or  the  Ruflet  Pearmain.  This 
is  a  real  Norfolk  Apple;  and,  though  not  hand- 
fome, is  one  of  the  beft.  table  Apples.  It  is  of 
a  dark  ruflet  colour ;  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps 
till  April. 

79.  The  July  Flower,  is  an  angular-fliaped 
Apple,  of  the  middle  flze,  ftreaked  with  red 
toward  the  fun,  and  of  a  dull  green  on  the  other 
fide  :  it  is  ripe  in  December,  and  keeps  till  the 
latter  end  of  April.  This  feems  to  be  a  differ- 
ent Apple  from  the  Gillyflower  already  de- 
fcribed. 

80.  John  Apple,  is  a  middle-fized  handfome 
fruit,  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  little  red  to- 
ward the  fun  ;  and  the  foot-ftalk  is  very  fmall. 
This  is  an  excellent  cider  and  baking  Apple, 
from  Devonfhire  ;  but  was  noted  in  Hereford- 
fhire  in  the  time  of  Mr.  John  Philips  the  poet. 
This  Apple  is  of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  keeps 
till  March. 

81.  The 
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81.  The  Hie  of  Wight  Pippin,  is  a  handfome 
middle-fized  Apple,  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour. 

82.  The  juneting,  or  Jenneting,  is  a  fmall 
yellowifli  Apple,  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun. 
It  is  a  pretty  fruit  for  early  variety,  and  ripens 
about  the  latter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of 
July. 

83.  The  Kernel  Redftreak,  is  of  a  greenifh- 
yellow,  with  broad  ftreaks  of  a  dark-red  all 
over  it,  and  a  yellow  ground  finely  fpecklecl 
with  red  next  the  fun. 

84.  The  Kernel  of  the  Kentifh  Pippin,  is  a 
handfome  Apple  of  a  light-green  colour,  witha 
little  red  toward  the  fun.  It  is  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  November. 

85.  Kernel  Pearmain.  This  is  a  fmall  hand- 
fome Apple,  red  toward  the  fun,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowifh-green  mixed  with  red  on  the  other  fide. 
It  is  of  a  good  flavour,  and  keeps  till  the  middle 
of  May. 

86.  The  Kentifh  Pippin,  is  a  good-fized  Ap- 
ple, finely  ftreaked  with  red.  It  is  of  a  fine  fla- 
vour, comes  into  eating  about  Chriftmas,  and 
keeps  till  February. 

87.  The  Kentifli  Nonpareil,  is  a  handfome 
flat-fhaped  Apple,  of  a  light-ruffet  colour,  in- 
clining to  red  toward  the  fun.  It  is  of  a  good 
flavour  ;  and  keeps  till  May. 

88.  King 
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88.  King  of  the  Pippins.  This  is  a  middle- 
fized  Apple, -of  a  fine  gold  colour,  a  little 
ftreaked  with  red  towards  the  fun.  It  is  ripe  in 
January,  and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  March, 
but  then  becomes  mealy. 

89.  King  Apple.  This  is  a  middle-fized  Ap- 
ple, of  a  conical  fhape  ;  and  its  colour  is  that 
of  a  beautiful  red  intermixed  with  a  little  yel- 
low on  one  fide.  This  Apple  is  of  a  pleafant 
fugary  tafte  ;  and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of 
April. 

90.  Kirke's  Seedling.  This  is  a  large  beau- 
tiful Apple  of  a  fine  red  colour  towards  the 
bafe,  and  yellow  toward  the  eye.  The  foot- 
ftalk  is  flender,  and  the  eye  large. 

91.  Kirke's  Scarlet  Pear  main,  is  a  handfome 
middle-fized  Apple,  of  a  beautiful  red  toward 
the  fun,  and  a  little  yellow  on  the  other  fide. 
It  is  ripe  in  January. 

92,.  Kirke's  Scarlet  Admirable,  a  good  Ap- 
ple for  baking,  and  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  co- 
lour, is  in  eating  about  the  month  of  January. 

93.  The  Kentifh  Fill-Bafket  is  a  fpecies  of 
Codlin,  of  a  large  fize,  and  is  generally  ufed 
for  baking.  It  is  in  eating  from  Auguft,  to 
October. 

94.  The  Kirton,  or  Crack'd  Pippin,  is  a 
middle-fized  Apple,  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour, 

with 
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With  little  dark  fpots.  The  coat  is.  generally 
rough  toward  the  footftalk.  This  is  a  good 
Apple  for  the  table,  and  comes  into  eating  in 
September. 

95.  Lady's  Finger.  This  is  an  excellent 
table  Apple,  of  a  conical  fhape  ;  red  next  the 
fun,  and  of  a  yellowifh  caft  on  the  other  fide. 
It  is  of  a  fweet  pleafant  flavour,  and  keeps  till 
.May. 

96.  The  Large  Styre,  is  a  handfome  Cider 
Apple,  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  little  red  next 
the  fun.    It  is  ripe  in  November. 

97.  The  LIfbon  Pippin,  is  a  handfome  mid- 
dle-fized  Apple,  of  a  flat  fhape  ;  a  fine  red  to- 
-  ward  .the  fun,  and  of  a  reddifh-yellow  on  the 
other  fide.  The  fiefli  is  firm  and  has  a  fharp 
pleafant  tafte.    It  comes  into  eating  in  Novem- 

tber...  vb  A^r'-V^-^'^'-i'-S',  '■ 

98.  Loan's  Pearmain,  is  a  large  oval-fhaped 
Apple,  of  a  dull  green  colour  intermixed  with 
a  brownifh-red,  which  is  deepeft  next  the  fun. 
This  is  a  pretty  good  table  Apple,  of  a  fharp 
tafte.  It  ripens  in  September  and  keeps  till 
May,  but  is  apt  to  grow  mealy. 

99.  The  London  Pippin,  or  Five  Crowned 
Pippin,  is  a  fine  large  Apple,  of  a  green  colour, 
ftreaked  with  red  toward  the  fun.  This  re~ 
fenibles  a  Rib.fton  Pippin,  but  is  larger.  It 

H  has 
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has  a  pretty  agreeable  tafte  ;  and  will  come  into 
eating  about  the  latter  end  of  November.  Mr. 
Lindley  calls  this  a  real  Norfolk  Apple,  and 
fays,  it  is  one  of  the  belt  that  the  county  produces 
for  kitchen  and  table  ;  and  a  moft-  abundant 
bearer.    It  keeps  till  the  middle  of  April. 

100.  Le  GaMlle  d'  Automne,  the  Autumn 
Calville.  This  is  a  large  fruit,  of  an  oblong- 
figure,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour  toward  the  fun. 
The  juice  is  vinous,  and  much  efteemed  by  the 
French. 

101.  Long  Lafter.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
Apple,  of  an  angular  fhape,  and  fine  yellow 
colour,  with  a  beautiful  red  next  the  fun.  It 
is  of  a  tolerable  flavour;  and  keeps  till  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  but  is  apt  to  be  mealy. 

102.  The  Lemon  Pippin,  is  a  handfome.  oval- 
fhaped  Apple,  of  a  gold-colour.  It  is  of  a  fine 
flavour,  and  will  keep  fill  the  beginning  of. 
March. 

103.  Long  Seam,  is  a  large  angular-fhaped 
baking  Apple,  of  a  pretty  good  flavour,  and 
light  green  colour.  It  keeps  till  the  latter  end 
of  January. 

104.  Lord  Cheney's  Green,  is  a  middle-fized 
Yorkfhire  Apple,  refembling  the  Yorkfhire> 
Greening.  It  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with 
a.  little  of»  circscolate-colour  next  the  fun.  This 

is. 
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is  a  baking  Apple,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of 
May. 

105.  Lord  Arundel's  Apple,  is  large,  of  an 
angular  fhape ;  the  colour  is  green,  with  a  lit- 
tle dingy-red  toward  the  fun.  This  Apple  is 
from  France  ;  is  good  for  fauce,  and  keeps 
well. 

106.  Lord  Camden's  Rennet,  (from  Wilder- 
nefs  Park  in  Kent),  is  a  good-fizedTeedling  of 
a  yellow-colour,  with  a  little  brownifh-red  next 
the  fun.  This  is  a  good  flavoured  Apple  ;  and 
keeps  till  March. 

107.  Lucas's  Pippin,  is  a  handfome  middle- 
fized,  cylmdrical-fhaped  Apple  ;  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful orange  colour.  A  pretty  good  fruit,  and 
keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  April. 

io3.  Maidens  Blufh.  This  is  a  fmall  Ap- 
ple, of  a  dark  mahogany  colour  next  the  fun, 
but  paler  on  the  other  fide,  and  fometimes  of  a 
greenifh  caft.  The  tafte  is  auftere,  and  of 
courfe  this  fruit  is  not  fit  for  the  table  ;  but 
does  very  well  for  baking,  or  for  cider.  It 
keeps  till  the  beginning  of  March,. 

109.  Mansfield  Tart.    This  is  a  large  Not- 
tingham Apple,  but  moft  known  in  Yorkfhire, 
It  is  handfome  and  of  a  green  colour,  having  ,* 
little  caft  of  a  brownifh-red,  with  dark  fpots 
h  a  next 
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next,  the  fun.    A  baking  Apple,  and  keeps  till 
February. 

no.  May  Gennet,  is  rather  under  the  middle 
fize,  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour,  fifghtty 
ftreaked  with  red  next  the  fun.  This  Apple 
keeps  till  April. 

ni.  Major  Hemmings's  Apple,  is  a  hand- 
fome  middle-fized  fruit,  of  a  light-green  co- 
lour, with  a  little  brownifli-red  toward  the  fun. 
This  is  an  excellent  Apple. 

112.  The  Margil,  is  an  excellent  Apple, 
about  the  fize  of  a  Nonpareil.  It  is  of  a  red 
colour  with  fome  yellow  on  one  fide;  continues 
in  ufe  from  November  to  the  latter  end  of 
March  ;  and  is  often  fold  in  the  London  mar- 
kets for  a  Nonpareil. 

113.  The  Margaret  Apple,  is  a  fine  and 
beautiful  fruit,  yellow  ftriped  with  red,  of  a 
delicate  tafte,  fweet  fcent,  and  is  generally 
eaten  off  the  tree.    It  is  ripe -in  Auguft. 

114.  Minchall  Crab.  A  handfome  middle- 
fized  Lancafhire  Apple,  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 
fome  brown  fpots.  This  is  common  inivlan- 
ehefter  market.    It  keeps  till  April. 

115.  The  Monftrous  Rennet,  is  a  very  large 
Apple,-  turning  red  towards  "the  fun,  and  of  a 
•lark -green  on  the  other  fide.    It  is  generally 

pre- 
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preferyed  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  as  the 
flefli  is  apt  to  be  mealy.    It  ripens  in  October. 

1 1 6.  The  Mother  Rennet,  is  rather  under  the 
middle  fize,  of  a  greenifh  colour,  with  a  little 
blufh  towards  the  fun.  The  eye  is  large  and 
deep,  and  the  footftalk  is  fmall. 

117.  The  New-England  Pippin,  is  a  large 
angular-fhaped  Apple,  of  a  green  colour,  with 
a  little  brownifli-red  toward  the  fun.  It  has  a 
pretty  good  flavour,  and  keeps  till  March. 

118.  Newtown  Pippin.  This  is  an  Ameri- 
can A.pple,  but  faid  to  be  originally  from  De- 
vonfhire.  It  is  a  fine  large  Apple,  of  a  greenifh- 
yellow  colour,  and  red,  with  dark  fpots  next 
the  fun.  When  much  expofed,  it  is  of  a 
beautiful  red  towards  the  fun,  and  of  a  gold 
colour  on  the  other  fide.  This  Apple  has  a 
fine  flavour,  if  it  is  not  kept  till  it  is  too  ripe, 
when  it  becomes  mealy.  It  is  in  eating  from 
November  to  January. 

119.  New  Red  Muft,  is  a  fine  large  Apple, 
of  a  pale-red  toward  the  footftalk,  and  of  a 
oreenifh  colour  toward  the  eye.  This  is  a 
Cider  Apple,  and  for  baking. 

1 2,0.  New  Red  Pippin.  This  is  a  beautiful 
middle-fized  Apple  of  a  dark-red  colour,  with 
a  mixture  of  yellow  on  the  fide  from  the  fun. 
It  keeps  till  March. 

H  3  I2f. 
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121.  The  Nonfuch  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
very  fit  either  for  the  table  or  kitchen  ;  the 
cooks,  however,  complain  that  it  makes  but  a 
very  fraall  proportion  of  fauce.  It  is  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

122.  Nine  Square,  a  Gloucefterfhire  Apple. 
This  is  a  large  angular-fhaped  fruit,  of  a  fine 
red  towards  the  fun,  and  yellow  on  the  other 
fide,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  red.  Keeps  till 
April'. 

123.  The  Norfolk  Colman,  is  a  middle-lized 
Apple,  of  a  mahogany  colour  towards  the  fun, 
and  a  dark-green  on  the  other  fide.  It  keeps 
till  Auguff. 

124.  The  Norfolk  Beefin,  is  a  good-fized 
Apple,  rather  flatted,  of  a  deep  red  colour  to- 
wards the  eye,  but  paler  towards  the  footffalk. 

125.  The  Norfolk  Paradife  is  a  large  Apple, 
of  a  dark  red  colour  towards  the  fun,  and  green 
on  the  other  fide.  This  is  a  nice  baking  Ap- 
ple, and  of  a  tolerable  flavour  for  eating.  It 
keeps  till  the  middle  of  May. 

1 26.  The  Norfolk  Storing,  is  a  pretty  large 
Apple,  of  a  dark  red  colour  towards  the  foot- 
ffalk, and  green  towards  the  eye.  It  is  of  a 
pleafant  fharp  flavour,  and  is  in  eating  from 
the  latter  end  of  January  to  the  latter  end  of 
April. 

J27. 
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127.  Northern  Greening.  This  is  a  fine  ob- 
long Apple,  full  at  the  footftalk,  of  a  pale- 
green  colour,  with  a  little  red  towards  the  fun. 
It  is  nearly  of  an  equal  fize  from  the  bafe  to  the 
crown,  and  has  a  fine  flavour.  It  is  ripe  in 
January. 

128.  The  Nonpareil,  is  a  fruit  defervedly  va- 
lued for  the  brifknefs  of,  its  tafte.  It  is  feldom 
ripe  before  Chriftmas,  and,  if  well  preferved, 
will  keep  till  May.  This  is  juftly  efteemed  one 
of  the  beft  Apples  that  have  been  yet  known. 

12,9.  The  Oak  Peg,  or  Oaken  Pin,  is  an 
oval-fhaped  middle-lized  fruit,  of  a  green  co- 
lour ftriped  with  white.    It  is  very  full  towards 
;the  footftalk,  which  is  fmall ;  and  keeps  till 
June. 

130.  The  Old  Englifh  Pearmain,  is  an  oval- 
jChaped  Apple,  of  a  middle  fize,  and  fine  red 
colour,  with  a  little  yellow  towards  the  eye.  It 
is  of  a  pleafant  fweet  flavour  ;  and  is  in  eating 
from  January  to  March. 

131.  The  Old  Red  Muft,  is  a  fine  large  Ap- 
ple, fomewhat  refembling  the  New  Red  Muft 
both  in  fhape  and  colour,  with  the  addition  of 
dark  red  fpots  toward  the  footftalk. 

132.  The  Old  Red  Pippin,  is  a  middle-fized 
Apple,  red  towards  the  fun,  and  of  a  greenifh 

H  4  colour 
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This  is  a  good  Apple 


colour  en  the  other  fide, 
and  keeps  till  March-. 

133.  Orange  Pippin.  This  is  about  the  fize 


of  a  large  Golden  Pippin  ;  of  a  beautiful  gold 
colour,  with  a  little  pale-red  towards  the  fun. 
This  is  a  handfome  Apple,  of  a  good  flavour, 
and  makes  a  fine  appearance  at  table.  It  is  in 
eating  in  October,  and  will  keep  till  March, 
But  gets  flat  in  the  tafte  when  too  long  kept. 

134.  The  Orleans  Pippin,  is  a  fraall  flar- 
fhaped  Apple,  of  a  dark  red  colour;  refem- 
bling  the  Orleans  Plum. 

■  135.  Paradife  Pippin.  This  is  a  handfome 
middle-fized  Apple  of  a  reddifh  caft.  Tt  comes 
into  eating  in  October,  but  will  not  keep.  It 
grows  mealy  when  too  ripe. 

136.  Paufon.  This  Apple  is  below  the  "mid- 
dle fize,  of  a  conical  fhape,  and  of  a  greenifh 
yellow  or  light  green  colour.  It  is  ripe  in 
January. 

137.  Pile's  Ruffet,  is  a  middle-fized  longifh- 
fhaped  Apple,  ruffet  about  the  footftalk,  yel- 
low towards  the  middle,  and  of  a  brownifh  red 
about  the  eye.  This  is  a  very  firm  fruit,  of  a 
fharp  acid  flavour,  but  is  much  efteemed  for 
baking.    It  ripens  in  October,  and  will  keep 

tiH'c&pril.         v --•  j 
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138.  Pigeonette.  An  Apple  rather  below 
the  middle  fize,  of  a  conical  fhape.  It  is  of  a 
pink  colour,  pretty  dark  towards  the  fun.  One 
received  from  the  State  of  La  Vilherie,  near 
Morlaix.  in  Lower  Britanny,  by  V  Abbe.Jof- 
frin,  exactly  correfponds  with  this  defcription, 

139.  Pearfon's  Pippin,  is  a  nice  Apple,  about 
the  fize  of  a  large  Golden  Pippin,  of  ayellowifh 
colour,  and  [the  form  a  little  flat.  In  Devon- 
ihire  they  put  thefe  Pippins  into  the  oven  juft 
after  the  bread  is  drawn,  laying  a  weight  over 
them  to  flatten  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  do  the  Beefin  in  Norfolk,  and  bring  them 
to  table  as  a  fweetmeat. — I  brought  fome  cut- 
tings of  this  tree  from  Nutwell  near  Exeter, 
•which  I  grafted  on  fome  trees  in  Kenfington- 
gardens.  This  is  a  very  good  deffert  Apple* 
and  keeps  till  March. 

140.  Pomme  Grife  *.  This  is  a  fine  Apple, 
from  Canada,  of  a  fiattifh  form,  and  ruffet  co- 
Jour,  ftreaked  beautifully  with  red.  It  ripens 
late,  and  keeps  till  March.  This  is  an  excellent 
eating  Apple.  > 

*  The  Pomme  Grife  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Barclay,  of  Brompton,  well  known  lor 
his  ingenuity  in  bleaching  of  wax.  He  is  a  great  lover  of 
horticulture,  and  has  raifed  feveral  new  forts  of  Goofe- 
^erjies  from  feed, 

141. 
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141.  Pomme  d'  Api,  is  much  valued  for  Its 
colour,  being  of  a  bright  red.  The  tree  is  a 
good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  not  fubjecr.  to  be 
fhaken  with  high  winds.  The  fruit  fhould  be 
fuffered  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  October  or 
November,  if  the  froft  do  not  fet  in.  It  comes 
into  eating  in  February  and  March,  and  keeps 
long ;  but  is  more  admired  for  its  beauty  than 
its  flavour. 

142.  Pomme  Violette,  the  Violet  Apple,  is  a 
pretty  large  fruit,  of  a  pale-green,  ftriped  with 
red  towards  the  fun.  It  has  a  fugary  juice,  and 
a  ftavour  of  violets,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  It  ripens  in  October,  and  continues  in 
eating  till  February. 

143.  Pomroy,  or  King's  Apple.  This  ri- 
pens nearly  as  foon  as  the  Juneting;  and, 
though  not  fo  beautifully  coloured,  is  larger 
and  much  better  tafted.  There  is  a  variety 
which  is  a  winter  Apple. 

144.  Pound  Pippin.  This  is  a  large  hand- 
fome  Apple  of  a  greenifh  colour ;  and  is  good 
for  baking.    It  is  ripe  in  January. 

145.  Poor  Man's  Profit,  is  a  dingy-coloured 
oval-ihaped  Apple  below  the  middle  lize.  It 
is  raifed  freely  from  cuttings ;  and  keeps  till 
January. 

146, 
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146.  The  Queening,  from  Glocefterfhire,  is 
a  large  Apple  of  an  irregular  fhape,  having 
large  ridges  from  the  bafe  to  the  crown.  It  is 
of  a  dark  red,  but  deepeft  towards  the  fun. 
This  is  a  good  Cider  Apple,  and  bakes  well. 
It  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  November. 

147.  The  Queening  Kernel.  This  is  a  fine 
Apple,  above  the  middle  fize,  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  covered  very  thick  with  fmall  whitifh 
fpecks.  This  is  a  tolerable  good  Apple,  and 
keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  April. 

148.  The  Queen's  Pippin,  is  a  fmall  hand- 
fome  Apple,  of  a  yellowifh-green  colour,  fome- 
times  inclining  to  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun. 
This  is  a  fine-flavoured  Apple,  very  fit  for  the 
table.  It  comes  into  eating  in  January,  and 
keeps  till  May  ;  but  is  apt  to  grow  mealy  when 
kept  too  long.  The  tree  never  grows  to  the 
height  of  other  apple-trees. 

149.  The  Quince  Apple,  is  a  middle-fized 
fruit,  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  little  red  to- 
ward the  eye.  It  is  of  a  pleafant  fharp  flavour ; 
ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  till  Aprd. 

150.  Ramborn.  This  is  a  large  fruit,  of  a 
fine  red  next  the  fun,  and  ftriped  with  a  yel- 
lowifh  green.  It  ripens  about  the  .middle  of 
September. 
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151.  Red  Pearmain.    This  is  fmaller  tharj . 
the  Pearmains  in  general.    It  is  of  a  deep  red, 
with  a  little  yellow  on  one  fide.    A  pleafant 
fweet  Apple ;  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of 
April. 

1 52.  The  Red  Streak,  is  a  handfome  middie- 
fized  Apple,  beautifully  ftreaked  with  red. 
This  is  a  good  Cider  Apple.    Ripe  in  January. 

1 53.  The  Red  Streak  Seedling,  from  Long- 
leat.  This  is  from  the  Dorfetfhire  Red  Streak, 
and  is  a  beautiful  Apple,  of  a  yellow  colour 
ftreaked  with  red,  particularly  next  the  fun. 
This  Apple  is  fold  in  the  Bath  and  Briftol  mar- 
kets in  the  latter  end  of  September  and  begin- 
ning of  October.  It  is  a  pretty  good  Apple, 
but  does  not  keep  long. 

154.  Red  Bag.  This  is  a  beautiful  large 
Herefordfhire  Apple,  of  a  longifh  fhape, 
ftreaked  all  over  with  a  dark  red;  and  is  in  eat-, 
ing  about  the  middle  of  October. 

155.  The  Red  Muft  refembles  the.  Old  Red 
Muft  in  fhape ;  but  is  of  a  dark  red  colour  to- 
ward the  fun,  and  yellow  on  the  other  fide.  It 
is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  November. 

156.  Rennette  Grife.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
fruit,  of  a  grey  colour  next  the  fun;  it  is  a 
very  good  juicy  Apple,  of  a  quick  flavour,  and 
ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  O$ober. 

i57' 
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157.  Red  Sweet.  This  is  a  fmall  round  Ap- 
ple, red  towards  the  fun,  and  of  a  greenifh- 
yellow  on  the  other  fide.  This  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  much  efteemed  among  the  country 
people  of  Cornwall  for  making  a  kind  of  tart  or 
pie,  one  of  their  dainties  at  Chriftmas.  It  is  a 
pretty  good  table  Apple,  and  keeps  till  March. 

158.  The  Ribfton  Pippin  %  is  a  fine  Apple, 
from  Ribfton  Hall,  near  Knarefborough,  in 
Yorkfhire.    It  is  a  little  ftreaked  with  red  to-H  «tJ^M 
wards  the  fun,  and  yellow  on  the  other  fide.  It 

is  one  of  the  beft  Apples  for  eating  and  baking, 
and  continues  in  ufe  from  the  end  of  October 
till  April.  It  bears  very  well  as  a  dwarf,  and 
no  garden  fhould  be  without  it. 

159.  Robinfon's  Pippin,  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  Golden  Pippin,  of  a  green  colour,  and  par- 
takes of  the  flavour  both  of  a  Golden  Pippin 
and  a  Nonpareil.    It  keeps  till  May. 

160.  The  Royal  George,  is  a  fine  large  Ap- 
ple, of  a  beautiful  yellow  on  one  fide  and  green 
on  the  other.  It  is  a  good  Apple,  and  keeps 
till  June,  but  then  grows  mealy. 

161.  Royal  Nonpareil.  This  is  a  handfome 
Apple,  of  a  flattifh  fhape,  with  a  fmall  foot- 
ftalk  and  fine  eye.    It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 

*  The  firft  tree  of  this  kind  was  found  growing  in  Sir 
IJenry  Goodricke's  Park. 

common 
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common  Nonpareil,  of  a  green  colour,  with  red 
towards  the  fun.  It  is  ripe  in  January,  and 
keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  March. 

•i 6a.  Royal  Pearmain.  This  is  a  fine  large 
Apple,  beautifully  ftreaked  with  red.  It  is  ripe 
in  January  and  keeps  till  March.  A  pretty 
good  Apple. 

163.  The  Royal  Ruffet,  or  Leather-coat 
Ruffet,  is  a  large  fruit,  and  one  of  the  beft 
kitchen  Apples  that  we  have.  It  is  alfo  a  plea- 
fant  eating  Apple,  and  a  great  bearer;  and  is 
in  ufe  from  October  to  April. 

164.  The*  Ruffet  Pippin,  is  of  a  rough  ruffet 
colour  towards  the  fun,  and  of  a  green  colour, 
fometimes  inclining  to  yellow,  on  the  other 
fide.  This  is  a  good  keeping  Apple,  and  fit 
either  for  baking  or  eating  raw.  It  is  ripe 
about  the  beginning  of  February,  and  keeps 
till  March. 

165.  Red,  and  White,  Calville  are  good  Ap-i 
pies  of  a  vinous  tafte ;  fome  have  a  red,  and 
fome  a  white  pulp  ;  and  the  white  is  reckoned 
of  a  moft  delicious  flavour.  They  are  in  eating 
in  September  and  October. 

166.  Summer  Pearmain.  This  Apple  is 
ftriped  with  red  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  foft, 
but  foon  turns  mealy ;  fo  that  it  is  not  much 

efteemed. 
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efteemed.    It  is  in  eating  in  Auguft  and  Sep- 
tember. 

167.  The  Silver  Pippin,  is  a  handforne  mid- 
dle-fized  conical-fhaped  Apple,  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  with  a  faint  blufh  towards  the  fun. 
The  fiefh  is  firm  and  very  white,  and  of  an 
excellent  flavour.    It  keeps  till  the  middle  of 

May.  :  £    '£  ■■•l^ir 

168.  Seek  no  Farther,  is  a  handforne  Apple, 
rather  above  the  middle  fize,  of  a  pale-green 
colour,  a  little  ftreaked  with  red.  It  is  of  a 
pleafant,  though  not  very  high  flavour  ;  and  is 
in  eating  from  January  to  May  ;  but  is  apt  to 
be  mealy  when  kept  longer  than  the  beginning 
of  April. 

169.  Sykehoufe,  is  a  handforne  middle-fized 
Apple,  from  Sykehoufe  in  Yorkfhire,  of  an 
orange  colour  towards  the  fun,  fometimes  in- 
clining to  red,  and  yellow  on  the  other  fide. 
This  is  a  fine  eating  Apple  ;  ripe  in  January, 
and  keeps  till  April. 

170.  Stone  Pippin.  This  Apple  is  of  a  green 
colour  ftreaked  with  red  towards  the  fun.  It  is 
of  a  fharp  tafte,  and  is  in  eating  from  January 
till  the  middle  of  May. 

171.  The  Stoup  Codlin,  is  a  large  handforne 
Apple,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  with  a  little  red. 

towards 
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towards  the  fun.  This  is  a  baking  Apple,  of  a 
pleafant  tafte.    It  keeps  till  May. 

173.  The  Striped  Nonpareil  Ruffet,  is  a hand- 
fome Apple,  of  a  greeniOVruffet  colour,  with  a 
little  brownifh-red  towards  the  fun.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  large  Nonpareil,  is  ripe  in  January, 
and  keeps  till  March. 

173.  Spice  Apple.  This  is  a  handfome  mid- 
dle-fized  angular-fhaped  Apple,  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  of  a  pleafant  flavour.  It  is  ripe  in 
January,  and  keeps  till  March. 

1 74.  Skerm's  Kernel,  is  a  conical-fhaped  mid- 
die-fized  Apple,  beautifully  wreaked  with  red, 
deepen;  towards  the  eye,  and  having  a  good 
deal  of  yellow  towards  the  footftalk.  It  is  ripe 
in  January,  and  keeps  till  March. 

175.  The  Spaniard,  is  a  good-fized  Apple,  of 
a  green ifh-yellow  colour.  It  is  faid  to  have 
taken  this  name  from  the  grafts  being  at  firft 
brought  from  Spain.  It  is  ufed  for  tarts  in 
Cornwall,  but  is  a  very  indifferent  Apple  to 
eat  raw,  and  is  moreover  a  fhy  bearer.  It  will 
keep  till  April. 

176.  The  Spice  Rennet,  is  a  handfome  Apple 
below  the  middle-fize,  red  towards  the  fun, 
and  yellow  on  the  other  fide. 

177.  The  Spanifh  Pearmain,  is  a  middle-hzed 
oblong  Apple,  of  a  carnation  colour,  and  dark- 
red 
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ted  towards  the  fun.  This  is  a  pretty,  good  Ap- 
ple, and  keeps  till  the  beginning  of  May. 

178.  The  Spanifh  Onion,  is  a  handfome 
round  Apple  of  a  ruffet  colour,  with  a  dull-red 
towards  the  fun.  This  Apple,  which  is  rather 
below  the  middle  fize,  is  very  good  for  the 
deffert,  and  keeps  till  March. 

179.  Sharp's  Ruffet,  is  below  the  middle  fize^ 
of  a  brownifh-fed  colour  toward  the  fun,  and  a 
pale  green  on  the  other  fide.  It  is  fhaped  like 
the  fruftrum  of  a  cone  ;  is  of  a  pretty  good  fla- 
vour, and  keeps  till  May. 

180.  Spencer's  Pippin,  is  a  middle-fized  Ap- 
ple, of  a  yellowifh  colour,  with  many  dark 
fpots.  A  baking  Apple,  and  keeps  till  the 
middle  of  May. 

181.  Tankerton.  A  conical-fhaped  yellow1 
Apple,  with  fometimes  a  little  blufh  towards 
the  fun.  This  is  an  excellent  fauce  Apple,  and 
bakes  well.  It  is  of  an  agreeable  tafte,  but  too 
large  for  the  table.    It  will  keep  till  February. 

182.  The  Tranfparent  Apple  was  introduced 
from  "St.  Petcrfburg  ;  but  is  more  curious  than 
ufeful  :  a  tree  or  two,  therefore,  will  be  fuf£- 
cient  for  a  garden.  It  ripens  in  September  and 
October. 

183.  The  Trevoider  Rennet,  isafmall  hand- 
fome ruffet-coloured  Apple,  of  an  excellent 
flavour,  and  will  keep  till  May. 

I  184, 
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184.  White  Corpendu.  This  is  a  middle- 
fized  long-fhaped  Apple,  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 
It  is  a  good  eating  Apple,  and  ripens  in  Janu- 
ary. 

185.  The  Ward  Apple,  is  a  beautiful  flat- 
lhaped  Apple,  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  of 
a  fine  red  towards  the  eye,  and  of  a  yellowifh- 
green  towards  the  footftalk.  It  is  a  fharp-fla- 
voured  fruit,  and  keeps  till  June. 

186.  Wheeler's  Ruffet,  is  of  middling  fize, 
the  flefh  firm,  and  of  a  quick  acid  flavour ;  it 
is  an  excellent  kitchen  fruit,  and  will  keep 
long.  It  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till 
May.  . 

;  187.  The  Wine  Ruffet,  is  a  middle-fized  co- 
nical-fhaped  Apple,  of  a  dark  ruffet  colour, 
and  fharp  flavour.  It  keeps  till  the  latter  end 
of  April. 

188.  Wheeler's  Extreme,  refembles  the 
Pomme  Grife,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  a  Non- 
pareil. This  is  a  flat-fhaped  Apple,  beautifully 
clouded  with  red  on  a  yellowifh  ruffet  ground  ; 
is  of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  keeps  till  April. 

189.  White  Muft.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
handfome  Apple,  of  a  greenilh-yellow  colour, 
with  a  little  red  towards  the  fun;  the  flavour  is 
rather  tart,  but  agreeable.  It  is  ripe  in  Janu- 
ary. 

190. 
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190.  The  Whitmore  Pippin,  is  a  good-fized 
Landfome  Apple,  ftreaked  with  red  towards  the 
fun,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  other  fide.  It  . 
has  firm  flefh  of  a  tolerably  good  flavour,  and  is 
in  eating  from  November  to  the  latter  end  of 
April. 

191.  The  Wiltfhire  Cat's-head,  is  a  large 
handfome  Apple,  red  towards  the  fun,  and 
green  on  the  other  fide.  This  is  a  very  fine 
baking  Apple,  and  of  a  good  flavour.  It  is 
ripe  in  January. 

192.  The  Winter  Pearmain,  or  Hereford- 
fhire  Pearmain,  is  of  a  fine  red  next  the  fun, 
and  ftriped  with  red  on  the  other  fide;  the  flefh 
is  juicy  and  ftews  well.  It  is  fit  for  ufe  in  No- 
vember, and  if  properly  managed  will  keep  till 
the  latter  end  of  March. 

193.  The  Winter  Pomroy,  is  a  pretty  large 
conical-fhaped  Apple,  of  a  dark-green  colour, 
a  little  ftreaked  with  red  towards  the  fun.  The 
coat  is  rather  rough.  It  is  a  good  baking  Ap- 
ple, and  keeps  till  January. 

194.  The  Winter  Box-Apple,  is  a  middle- 
fized  fruit,  of  a  light-green  colour,  and  keeps 
till  February. 

195.  The  Woodcock.  This  is  a  good-fized 
Apple,  -of  a  dark-red  next  the  fun,  and  paler, 
with  a  little  mixture  of  yellow,  on  the  other  fide. 

1  a  It 
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It  is  ripe  in  January-  and  keeps  till  March.  This 
is  a  good  Cider  Apple. 

196.  Wright's  Nonpareil,  a  Salopian  Apple, 
is  a  great  bearer,  of  a  good  fize,  and  a  little 
flatted.  It  is  a  good  kitchen  Apple,  and  keeps 
till  June.  The  tree  is  fmaller  in  fize  than  moft 
other  Apple-trees. 

197.  The  Yorkfhire  Greening  is  a  good-fized 
flatted  Apple,  of  a  dull-red  colour,  with  a  little 
green  towards  the  eye.    It  keeps  till  Auguft. 


Those  in  the  following  List  marked  this  *,  are  most 
esteemed  for  eating  raw  i  those  f,  for  baking  or 
boiling ;  and  those  %,  for  making  of  Cider.  The 
Words  in  Italick  are  names  by  -which  the  preceding 
Fruit  is  frequently  known. 


Aged  Pippin. 
Aromatic  Broading. 
Summer  Broading. 
Autumn  Pearmain. 
"f  Barcelona  Pearmain. 
•jr  Beaufin. 
Lincoln/hire  Beaufin, 
Yorkfloire  Beaufin. 
Norfolk  Beejin. 
%  Black  Moor. 
Bontradue. 
*  Cawood  Timely. 


f  Chardin's  Sans-pareiL 
Chefter  Pearmain. 
f  Goftard. 
Cotton  Pippin. 
Covadies. 
Darling  Pippin. 
Derbyfhire  Crab. 
Devonfhire  Buckland. 
Double-bloffom  Scar- 
let Crab. 
Dowfen's. 
Dutch  Paradife. 

*  Early' 
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*  Early  Nonpareil, 
^Everlafting  Hanger. 
-f-Eyer's  Greening. 
Frank  Rambour. 
Frazer's. 
French  Pippin. 
French  Paradife. 
%  Gennet  Moyle. 
Golden  Doucet. 
Golden  Noble. 
Golden  Luftre. 
Gray  Noble. 
Gray's  Pippin. 
t}"  Green  Blundrel. 
»j~  Green  Pearmain. 
Havers's  Monfter. 
Hay's  fine  large  baking 

Apple. 
|  HertfordmirelTnder- 

leaf. 

Hughes's  New  Golden 

Pippin. 
June  Keeping. 
Kipling's  Pippin. 
Kirke's  Incomparable. 
•jf  Kitchen  Rennet. 
<f  Lancafhire  Houfe- 

wife. 

i 


Large  Yellow  Pippin. 

*  Large  GoldenPippin. 
Baker  s  Golden  Pippin. 
Large  Apple  William? 

fon. 
Lawman's. 

•f-Lincolnfhire  Rennet. 
Lord  May's  Pippin. 
Neal's  Summer  Kentifli. 
Jf  New  England. 
New  York  Pippin. 
Nutmeg. 

Orgeline,  or  Orjeline. 

*  Oxhead  Pearmain. 
EarlofYarmoiittis  Pear- 
main. 

Pie  Pie. 

Pine-Apple  Ruffet. 
Pipy  Ruffer. 

*  Pomphilia. 
Queen's  Pearmain. 
Red-flellied  Beaufiri. 
Red  Vacan. 
Ronald's  Queen  Char- 
lotte. 

-|~  Robine. 
%  Royal  Wilding, 
Scarlet  Pearmain. 
3  Step 
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Sheppard's  Ruffet. 
Siberian  Crab. 
Sir  Charles  Wager's. 
Spit. 

Stout  Buckland. 
-f~  Striped  Beaufin. 
Stubb'ard. 
X  Styre. 

X  Summer  Redftreak. 
Summer  Pippin. 
Summer  Ruffet, 
-{-Summer  Col  man. 
Summer  Majetin. 
Ten  Shillings. 


Tom  Two  Years  Old. 
-f-Tranfparent  Codlin. 
Virgin. 

*  White  Pippin. 
White  four. 
Welch  Lemon  Pippin, 
Whykins's  Pippin. 
Wine  fop. 
f  Winter  Redftreak. 
-{-  Winter  Col  man. 
-{-Winter  Broading. 
Winter  Majetin. 
Yellow  Buckland. 


N.  B.  The  Siberian  Crab  and  the  Double- 
blofibm  Crab  are  good  for  preferving. 


Sorts  of  Jpples  proper  for  a  small.  Garden. 

The  Junering ;  Golden  Pippins ;  Nonefuch  ; 
Ribfto'n  Pippin  ;  Nonpareils ;  Queen's  Apple; 
Sykehoufe ;  Golden  Rennet  ;  Aromatic  Pip- 
pin ;  Grey  Leadington  ;  Scarlet  Pearmain ;  Le- 
mon Pippin;  PommeGrife;  and  French  Crab ; 
different  forts  of  Rufletins  and  Codl'jns,  for 
baking.  , 

I  have  taken  all  the  pains  that  I  could  to 
afcertain  the  real  names  of  the  belt  Apples  ; 

but 
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but  the  varieties  are  almoft  infinite  :  it  is, 
therefore,  hoped  that  if  the  fame  Apple  fhould 
in  fome  few  inftances  be  found  under  different 
names,  it  being  almoft  impofiible,  amid  fuch 
a  variety,  to  avoid  a  miftake  of  that  kind,  the 
candid  reader  will  have  the  gooclnefs  to  view  it 
with  indulgence. 

On  the  Choosing,  Planting,  Pruning,  and  Training, 
of  Apple- Frees. 

In  choofmg  Apple-trees  from  the  Nurfery, 
it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  they,  as 
well  as  Apricot  and  Peach  trees,  fhould  have 
ftrong,  >ftraight,  and  clean  ftems. 

Sufficient  inftructions  have  already  been  given 
for  preparing  the  borders  and  planting  the  trees; 
which  will  alfo  be  applicable  here.    The  fame 
directions  for  heading  muft  be  obferved,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon  and  time  of  the  buds 
breaking  forth,  leaving  the  number  according 
to  the  ftrength  of  each  tree  ;  cutting  as  clofe 
as  poffible  to  the  top  bud,  that  the  leading 
fhoot  may  the  more  eafily  cover  the  wound; 
and  conftantly  obferving  to  rub  off  all  the  buds 
that  come  up  by  the  fide  of  the  leading  fhoot, 
which  would  otherwife  rob  it  of  its  nounfh- 
rnent  and  ftrength,  and  fa  prevent  it  from 
1  4  making 
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making  a  fine  leader.  [See  Plate  VI.  Fig.  i.] 
Remember  to  cut  it  annually  to  the  length  of 
from  nin.e  to.  eighteen  inches,  according  to  its 
length,  till  the  tree  is  got  to  that  height  tq 
which  ypii  would  have  it  run,  and  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  ground  ;  which  height  may- 
be from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  By  theft  means 
the  trees  will  throw  out  horizontal  branches  on 
every  fide,  and  foon  form  nandfome  heads  for 
Dwarfs. 

I  would  advife  not  to  fuffer  the  Dwarf-trees 
to  run  higher  than  twelve  feet*;  otherwife 
they  will  become  naked  at  bottom,  the  fruit' 
will  be  liable  to  be  blown  down,  and  the  top:? 
broken  by  high  winds. 

In  heading  old  decayed  Apple-trees,  for  the 
fake  of  fymmetry,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  cut  at 
the  forked  branches  a>  near  as  can  be  to  the 
upper  fide  of  the  fork,  cutting  them  in  a  flop-  , 
ing  manner  to  carry  off  the  wet,  at  the  fame  ' 
time  rounding  the  edges.    You  may  begin  at 
the  lower  branches,   cutting  juft  above  the 
lower  fork  ;  and,  proceeding  upwards,  cut  the 
reft  of  the  branches  from  one  to  fix  joints,  or, 
forks,  according  to  their  ftrength,  till  you  have 
finifhed  cutting-in  the  whole  head.    If  any  of 

*  From  8  to  12  feet  will  be  found  a  very  convenient 
height. 

theft 
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thefe  branches  fhould  have  the  canker,  all  the 
infected  part  mull  be  cut  out.  When  the  tree 
is  all  prepared,  apply  the  Compofition  imme- 
diately, beginning  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
linifhing  with  the  powder  of  wood-afhes  and 
burnt  bones,  as  you  defcend  ;  which  will  fave 
it  from  being  rubbed  off  during  the  operation ; 
and  the  Compofition  will  prevent  the  fun  and 
air  from  injuring  the  naked  inner  bark.  A  tree 
thus  prepared  will,  in  the  courfe  of  three  or 
four  years,  produce  more  and  finer  fruit  than 
a  maiden  tree  that  has  been  planted  upwards  of 
twenty  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  directions,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to,  will  be  fufficient  to  enable 
any  one  to  bring  old  decayed  trees  into  a 
healthy  bearing  ftate. 

In  large  Orchards  and  Gardens,  it  may  be 
neceffary,  at  firft,  to  head  down  only  every 
other  tree  ;  cutting  fome  of  the  branches  of  the 
reft,  which  are  in  a  decayed  and  cankery  ftate 
and  will  bear  no  fruit.  This  will  be  preparing 
them  to  throw  out  new  wood,  and  furnifh  the 
tree  much  fooner  with  bearing  branches.  In 
fuch  a  feafon  as  the  prefent  (1800),  when  there 
is  a  blight  and  general  failure  of  crop  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed in  Summer,  in  the  months  of  May,, 

June* 
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June,  and  July,  and  even  fo  late  as  Auguft, 
which  will  lave  a  feafon.  As  at  this  time  Gen- 
tlemen are  generally  in  the  country,  they  could 
have  the  pleaiure  of  feeing  this  performed 
under  their  own  direction.  I  would,  however, 
recommend  the  performing  the  operation  as 
early  as  pofiible  ;  for  by  fo  doing  the  wood  will 
be  the  ftronger. 

When  the  trees,  are  become  hollow,  the 
fame  method  fhould  be  followed  as  is  directed 
for  Plums;  but  by  no  means  cut  them  down 
unlefs  the  tops  are  quite  decayed  ;  obferving  to 
cut  the  loofe  rotten  wood  clean  out  of  the  hol- 
low and  other  decayed  parts,  applying  the 
Compolition.  At  the  fame  time  remember  to 
open  the  ground,  and  cut  out  all  the  rotten 
parts  that  may  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftem,  together  with  all  the  decayed  roots, 
which,  if  this  be  not  done,  will  infallibly  in- 
jure the  frefh  wood  and  bark,  and  prevent  a 
cure  from  being  effected. 

I  would  recommend  heading  down  all  Apple- 
trees  that  are  much  cankered  and  have  ill- 
ihaped  heads ;  for  by  fo  doing  much-  labour 
will  be  faved,  and  the  trees  will  amply  pay  the 
Proprietor. 

Never  fhorten  the  young  branches,  except 
they  are  very  thin,  when  it  will  be  neceffary  to 

do 
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do  fo  to  fill  the  trees  with  young  wood : 
nor  prune  any  of  the  young  fhoots  the.  fecond 
year  (I  mean  the  year  after  they  are  cut),  as 
many  of  the  eyes,  almoft  to  the  end  of  the 
fhoot,  will,  if  it  be  ftrong,  become  fruit-buds 
next  year ;  and  fo  on  every  year. 

In  the  month  of  May  in  the  firft  year  after 
the  trees  have  been  fo  cut,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  go  over  them,  and  rub  off,  with  your  finger 
and  thumb,  all  the  fuperfluous  young  flioots ; 
leaving  from  three  to  fix  eyes  on  each  fhoot, 
according  to  the  fize  and  ftrength  of  the  branch 
cut.  Thefe  flioots  will  bear  from  three  to  four 
years ;  by  which  time  they  will  be  pretty  much 
exhaufted  by  the  great  quantity  of  fruit  pro- 
duced from  them  :  they  fhould  then  be  cut 
down  to  two  eyes  to  produce  new  wood. 

I  always  leave  three  different  years'  branches 
on  the  tree,  when  the  firft  fhoot,  d,  is  cut  off 
at  e,  [See  Plate  VI.  Fig.  2.]  You  will  ob- 
ferve  the  next  fhoot,  /,  to  be  full  of  fruit-buds, 
if  it  has  not  been  fhortened  ;  when  it  begins  to 
grow  weak,  cut  it  off  at  g.  The  next  cutting 
muft  be  at  i,  when  the  branch  h  is  tired  of 
bearing.  Proceed  thus  all  over  the  tree  with 
care  and  attention,  and  you  will  foon  perceive 
the  advantages  of  this  method  of  pruning  above' 
the  common  mode ;  for  by  it  you  will  be  able 

to 
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ro  keep  your  trees  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  bear-n 
ing,  which,  if  left  to  nature,  would  only  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  fruit  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
Always  remember,  when  the  moot  that  has 
done  bearing  is  cut  off,  to  apply  the  Compo- 
iition  immediately,  and  to  rub  off  the  moots 
where  they  are  too  numerous. 

The  beft  time  to  prune  Apple-trees  is  in  the 
month  of  April,  or  in  May,  after  the  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Cherries  are  pruned  *. 

The  fmall  moots  that  crofs  each  other  mould 
be  cut  off,  leaving  the  ftrongeft  to  fill  up  the 
tree,  and  make  a  fine  handfome  head.  The 
fuckers  that  fpring  from  the  root  fhould  be 
carefully  grubbed  up,  and  the  fide-fhoots  from 
the  ftem  cut  off ;  for,  if  left  to  grow,  they  will 
greatly  weaken  the  tree.  The  knobs,  where 
old  branches  have  been  cut  off,  fhould  alfo  be 
'  pared  away,  leaving  the  furface  of  the  tree  as 

i 

*  Soon  after  this  pruning,  about  the  middle  of  May,  it 
will  be  proper  to  look  over  the  trees,  and  to  pick  off  any 
caterpillars  that  may  be  on  them. 

You  will  then  fee  what  moots  are  infpfted  with  the  can- 
ker, and  which  might  have  efcaped  your  notice  at  the  time 
of  pruning;  and,  wherever  you  obferve  the  leaft  appear-.  ' 
ance  of  infection,  which  may  be  known  by  the  wood  ap- 
pearing cf  a  brownifh  colour,  the  {hoot  muft  be  cut  down 
till  you  come  to  the  found  white  wood. 

41 

fmooth, 
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frtiooth  as  poffible ;  then  apply  the  Compo- 
fition  ;  the  young  bark  will  foon  begin  to  grow, 
and  by  degrees  cover  the  old  wounds  with  a 
frefh  fmooth  furface,  and  thus  prevent  the 
canker  from  gaining  ground  on  the  tree.  I  have 
feen  fome  old  wounds  of  considerable  fize  healed 
elver  in  one  yean 

The  trees  which  I  pruned  and  dreffed,  as 
above  directed,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Summer 
1795,  are  all  perfectly  cured,  the  wounds  being 
-filled  up  with  found  wood,  and  covered  over 
with  new  bark  :  they  all  continue  in  a  healthy 
ftate,  and  bear  fine  handfome  fruit. 

I  have  advifed  feveral  nurferymen  about  Lon- 
don, particularly  Meffrs.  Gray  and  Wear  at 
Brompton  Park  Murfery,  Kenfington  Gore, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Stockwell,  to 
head  down  their  Apple-trees  after  the  feafon  of 
drawing  for  fale  is  over. 

Meffrs.  Gray  and  Wear  have  headed  a  great 
many  of  fuch  trees  as  were  formerly  thrown  to 
the  faggot-pile,  and  have  been  amply  recom- 
penfed  for  their  trouble.  Trees  thus  headed 
down,  provided  the  ftems  be  ftrong,  will,  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  year,  produce  as  muck 
fruit  as  will  refund  the  purchafe-money ;  he- 
fides,  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be  faved,  which 
would  be  loft  by  planting  younger  trees. 
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If  yon  can  procure  trees  of  the  above  defcrip- 
tion  that  have  been  headed  down  three  or  more 
years,  they  will  be  all  covered  with  fruit-buds, 
and,  if  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  the 
Autumn,  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  you 
will  have  a  tolerable  crop  of  fruit  the  firft  year. 
Such  trees  muft  not  be  headed  down  like 
maiden-trees,  but  only  thinned  off  where  the 
bransh.es  run'  acrofs  and  rub  againft  one  ano- 
ther, which  fhould  never  be  fuffered. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  hope  that  gen- 
tlemen and  others  will  not  be  blind  to  their  own 
interelt ;  but  that  they  will  give  the  practice  a 
fair  trial,  which,  if  properly  executed,  will  not 
fail  to  turn  out  to  their  fatisfaction.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  increafe  of  crops,  inftead  of  decayed,  mofs- 
grown  trees,  bearing  only  a  few  fmall  hard 
and  kernelly  fruit,  they  will  have  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  fine  healthy  clean  trees  loaded  with 
large  beautiful  and  well-flavoured  fruit ;  which, 
to  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  gardening  and  ru- 
ral affairs,  will  be  no  fmall  confi deration. 

I  would  never  recommend  training  of  Apple- 
trees  as  Efpaliers ;  for,  by  doing  fo,  the  air  is 
kept  from  the  quarters  of  the  garden  ;  and  by 
conftant  pruning  and  cutting-ofF  all  the  lide- 
fhoots  which  you  cannot  tie  to  the  Efpaliers,  you 

pre- 
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prevent  them  from  bearing,  and,  moreover, 
bring  on  the  canker. 

When  Dwarf  trees  have  handfome  heads,  you 
will  get  more  and  much  finer  fruit  from  one  of 
them  than  from  fix  Efpaliers ;  at  the  fame  time 
a  free  air  is  admitted  to  the  crops  in  the  quar- 
ters, and  the  conftant  expence  of  flakes  and  la- 
bour, in  laying  the  trees  to  the  Efpaliers,  is 
faved. 

Efpaliers  may  be  converted  into  Dwarf  Stan- 
dards by  fhortening  the  branches  at  different 
lengths,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  able  to  fupport 
rhemfelves  without  the  flakes  ;  but  not  to 
fihorten  them  all  regularly  ;  and  if  cut  with 
judgment,  as  near  to  a  leading  fhoot,  or  art 
eye,  as  poffible,  they  will  in  the  courfe  of  two 
years  form  fine  heads,  and  in  the  third  year 
will  bear  fix  times  as  much  fruit  as  they  did  in 
their  former  ftate,  and  of  a  finer  flavour. 

The  fame  method  of  pruning  already  laid 
down  for  Standard  Apple-trees  is  alfo  applicable 
to  Efpaliers. 

The  borders  where  you  make  your  croffings 
in  gardens  fhould  be  fix  or  eight  feet  .broad  at 
leaft,  to  let  the  trees  fpread  on  each  fide,  at  the 
diftance  of  twelve  feet  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
they  fhould  be  well  trenched,  two  feet  and  a 
half  deep  at  leaft.   If  there  fhould  be  gravel,  or 

four 
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four  clay,  it  mufl;  be  taken  out,  and  goodf 
mould  put  in  its  place  ;  leaving  the  ground  as 
rough  as  pofiib'le,  for  the  froft  and  rain  to  mel- 
low it*  When  you  level  the  ground  it  fhould 
be  done  after  rain  :  you  may  then  fow  fome 
fmall  crops  in  the  borders ;  fuch  as  Lettuce  or 
Spinage,  or  Cabbage  for  transplanting  ;  but  let 
not  any  of  the  Braffica  tribe  come  to  full 
growth.  Leaving  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  on 
borders,  near  fruit-trees,  draws  the  ground  verv 
much,  fills  the  borders  with  infects,  and  alfo 
prevents  the  fun  and  air  from  penetrating  into' 
the  ground. 

When  the'  fun  can  have  free  accefs  to  the 
border,  it  adds  much  to  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit.  If  you  can  fpare  the  ground  on  the  crofs- 
borders  in  Winter,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
the  trees  to  ridge  it  up  as  loofe  as  you  can,  and 
let  it  lie  in  that  fiate  all  Winter,  to  mellow  and 
fweeten. 

If  the  foil  be  ftrong,  T  would  recommend 
planting  of  Apple-trees  that  are  grafted  on  Para- 
dife  Stocks ;  but  if  the  foil  be  light,  free  Stocks 
will  do  much  better. 

When  the  ground  is  a  ftrong  clay  or  brick 
earth,  mix  it  with  old  lime-rubbifh  or  coal- 
afhes,  ftreet-dung  or  fand  :  but  what  I  ufe  for 
the  borders  againft  the  walls,  and  which  I  prefer 
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to  every  other  manure^  is  a  vegetable  mould 
produced  from  leaves  of  trees,  which  may  be 
Obtained  in  the  following  manner  : 

Collect  annually  as  many  loads  of  leaves  as 
you  conveniently  can,  which  make  up  into  hot- 
beds for  late  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  and  for 
early  potatoes,  &c„  Firft  plant  the  beds  with 
early  Potatoes ;  at  the  fame  time  fow  Raddifh 
and  Lettuce  feeds  mixed  together.  When  the 
Raddifhes  are  pulled,  thin  the  Lettuces,  leav- 
ing a  fufficienf.  quantity  for  a  crop ;  by  the 
time  the  Lettuces  are  fit  for  cutting,  the  Pota- 
toes begin  to  cover  the  bed..  After  the  Let-" 
Luces  are  all  cut,  you  fhould  put  fome  of  the 
leaf- mould  clofe  up  to  the  ftems  of  the  Potatoes, 
which  will  run  very  faft  into  the  frefh  manure, 
and  produce  a  fine  early  crop.  When  you  have 
dug  up  the  Potatoes,  take  off  all  the  fine  vege- 
table mould  till  you  come  to  the  leaves  that  are 
hot  yet  rotten  ;  then  with  a  fork  turn  up  the 
leaves,  adding  fome  frefh  leaves  at  the  fame 
time,  which  will  caufe  a  frefh  heat  to  come  up 
in  the  bed  ;  when  this  is  done,  put  on  the  lights 
and  keep  them  clofe  for  three  or -four  days :  if 
the  weather  be  fine  and  clear,  there  will,  by  that 
time,  be  a  fine  fweet  gentle  heat. 

You  may  then  fow  or  plant  Melons  or  Cu- 
cumbers in  the  beds. 

K  •  Whet* 
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When  the  heat  begins  to  decline,  and  the 
fruit  to  fwell,  put  a  frefh  lining  of  leaves,  two 
feet  and  a  half  broad,  round  the  beds.  The 
beds  may  be  broken  up  the  fecond  Winter ;  by 
which  time  you  will  find  the  top  part  of  them 
rotted  to  a  fine  black  vegetable  mould,  which 
wilbbe  the  beft  manure  for  the  borders  againft 
the  walls. 

A  good  coat  of  this  manure  once  in  two  or 
three  years  will  be  fufficient  for  the  borders 
where  the  wall-trees  ftand,  and  much  better 
than  dung,  which  I  by  no  means  approve  of  for 
trees,  unlefs  it  be  perfectly  rotten  and  mixed 
up  with  mould. 

Some  of  the  leaves  will  be  found  not  quite 
rotten  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds ;  thefe  may  be 
mixed  up  with  frefh  dry  leaves  from  the  park, 
garden,  &c.  and  ufed  for  making  new  beds. 

Of  Grafting  old  Apple-Trees. 

It  frequently  happens,  that,  through  fome 
miftake  or  other,  after  waiting  ten  or  twelve 
years  for  a  tree  to  come  into  a  bearing  ftate,  it 
is  then  found  that  the  fruit  is  neither  fit  for  the 
table  nor  kitchen  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  we  always  graft 
them  the  following  Spring,  obferving  to  graft 
on  the  fineft  and  healthieft  fhoots,  and  as  near 
as  polfible  to  the  old  graft,  and  where  the  crofs- 

ihoots 
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fhoots  break  out :  by  fo  doing,  you  will  have 
fome  fruit  the  fecond  year ;  and  in  the  third,  if 
properly  managed,  you  will  have  as  much  as  on 
a  maiden-tree  of  fifteen  years  Handing. 

The  canker,  if  any,  muft  be  carefully  pared 
off  the  branch,  and  the  fcion  muft  be  taken 
from  a  found  healthy  tree* 

Whenever  an  incilion  is  made  for  budding 
or  grafting,  from  that  moment  the  canker  be- 
gins. I  would,  therefore,  recommend  to  thofe 
employed  in  budding  or  grafting,  as  foon  as  the 
incilion  is  made,  and  the  bud  or  graft  inferted, 
to  rub  in  with  the  finger,  or  a  brufh,  fome  of 
the  Compofition  before  the  bafs  is  tied  on ; 
then  cover  the  bafs  all  over  with  the  Compo- 
fition as  thick  as  it  can  be  laid  on  with  a  brufh, 
working  it  well  in.  tf  this  operation  be  per- 
formed in  a  proper  manner,  and  in  a  moift  fea- 
fon,  it  will  anfwer  every  purpofe,  without  ap- 
plying any  grafting  clay. 

This  I  have  frequently  done,  and  found  it 
fucceed  perfectly  to  my  wifhes.  Obferve,  not 
to  flacken  too  foon  the  matting  which  is  wrap- 
ped round  the  bud  ;  for  in  that  cafe  you  will 
find  the  incilion  opened,  which  very  often  oc- 
cafions  the  death  of  the  bud. 

If  nurferymen  and  gardeners  would  give  this 
method  a  fair  trial,  and  ufe  the  fame  Compo- 

k  2  fition 
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fition  as  I  ufe  for  curing  defects  in  trees,  inftead 
of  loam  and  horfe  dung  (which  binds  fo  hard 
as  to  prevent  the  rain  and  moifture  from  pene- 
trating to  the  graft  to  moifren  the  wood  and 
bark),  they  would  find  that  the  grafts  would 
fucceed  much  better:  The  Compofition,  for 
this  purpofe,  fhould  be  rather  fofter  than  graft- 
ing-clay generally  is ;  and,  inftead  of  applying 
fo  large  a  mafs  as  is  generally  done  of  clay,  it 
need  not,  •  in.  moft  cafes,  be  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  in  circumference. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  PEARS. 

Different  Sorts  of  Pears  described — Of  Planting, 
Heading,  Pruning,  Sc. — Experiments  on  old 
Trees — A  comparative  Statement  of  the  Produce  of 
Pear-Trees,  by  the  old  and  new  way  of  Pruning 
and  Training — Of  Trees  headed  down — Remedy 
for  the  Canker,  Sc. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  is,  undoubtedly, 
of  confiderable  antiquity ;  for  Pliny  mentions 
no  lefs  than  ^twenty  kinds,  and  Virgil  nve  or 
fix. 

Linnaeus  arranges  Pears  in  the  fourth  feiftion 
of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  along  with  Apples  and 
Quinces. 

The  Pear-tree  comprehends  feveral  varieties, 
ripening  in  fucceffive  order  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober. 

...    ,  .     K  3  %hs 
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The  Pears  commonly  propagated  in  England  are 
as  follow;  viz.. 

1.  The  Little  Mufk  Pear,  commonly  called 
the  Supreme.  This  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a, 
yellow  colour;  the  juice  is  fomewhat  mulky  3 
and,  if  gathered  before  it  be  too  ripe,  it  is  a 
good  Pear.  It  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  continues  good  only  a  few  days, 

2.  The  Chio  Pear,  or  Little  Baftard  Mufk 
Pear.  This  is  pretty  much  like  the  other,  but 
fmaller.  The  fkin,  when  ripe,  has  a  few  ftreaks 
of  red  next  the  fun. 

3;  The  Green  Chiffel,  or  Haftings  Pear,  is 
a  middle-fized  fruit ;  it  always  remains  green, 
and  is  full  of  juice  when  ripe.  It  ripens,  in  the 
beginning  of  Auguft. 

4.  The  Red  Mufcadelle,  is  a  large  early 
Pear,  of  great  beauty  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  ftriped  with  red,  and  the  flefh  has  a  rich 
flavour.  This  fometimes  produces  two  crops  in 
a  year ;  the  firft  about  the  end  of  July,  and  the 
feco.nd  in  September. 

5.  The  Little  Mufcat,  is  a  fmall  Pear,  the 
flun  very  thin,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour  when 

ripe, 
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ripe.  This  fruit  has  a  rich  muiky  flavour,  but 
will  not  keep  long.  It  is  ripe  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Auguft. 

6.  The  Lady's  Thigh,  commonly  called  in 
England  Jargonelle,  is  of  a  ruffet  green  colour 
from  the  fun,  but  towards  it  inclining  to  an 
iron  colour  ;  the  flefh  is  breaking,  and  has  a 
rich  mufky  flavour.  It  is  ripe  about  the  middle 
of  Auguft. 

7.  The  Windfor  Pear,  has  a  fmooth  lkin, 
and,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  yellowifh-green  co- 
lour ;  the  flefh  is  very  foft,  and,  if  permitted 
to  hang  but  two  or  three  days  after  it  is  ripe, 
grows  mealy  and  is  good  for  nothing.  It  be- 
comes ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

8.  Jargonelle  *,   commonly   called  Cuiffe 
Madame.    This  is  certainly  the  true  French 
jargonelle;   and  the  Pear  which  commonly 
goes  by  that  name  in  England  is  the  real  Cuiffe 
Madame,  or  Lady's  Thigh;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  names  have  been  changed  in 
coming  to  this  country.    This  Pear  is  fome- 
what  like  the  Windfor;  the  fkin  is  fmooth, 
and  of  a  pale  green  colour.    This  is  a  plentiful 
bearer ;  but  the  flefh  is  apt  to  be  mealy  if  it 

*  This  Pear  bears  beft  on  Standards. 


ftands 
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ftands  to  be  ripe,  which  is  about  the  middle  cf 
Auguft. 

9.  The  Orange  Mufk,  is  of  a  yellow  colour 
fpotted  with  black;  the  flefh  is  mufky,  but 
very  apt  to  be  dry.  It  ripens  about  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft. 

10.  The  Great  Blanquet,  or  Bagpipe  of  An-, 
jou.  This  Pear  has  a  fmooth  fkin  of  a  pale- 
green  colour ;  the  flefh  is  foft,  and  full  of  juice 
of  a  rich  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
Auguft, 

11.  The  Little  Blanquet  Pear,  is  much  lefs 
than  the  former ;  of  a  pale  colour,  and  the  flefh 
tender  and  full  of  a  rich  mufky  juice.  It  ripens 
about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

12.  The  Long-ftalked  Blanquet  Pear,  has  a 
very  fmooth  fkin,  white,  and  a  little  coloured 
towards  the  fun,  and  is  full  of  a  rich  fugary  juice. 
It  is  ripe  at  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

13.  The  Skinlefs  Pear,  or  Early  Ruffelet,  is 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  the  fkin  extremely  thin, 
and  the  flefh  melting  and  full  of  a  rich  fugary 
juice.    It  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

14.  The  Mufk  Robine  Pear,  or  Queen's 
Pear  (alfo  called  the  Amber  Pear),  is  fmall,  and 
of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe  ;  it  has  a  rich 
mufky  flavour,  and  is  a  great  bearer.  This 
Pear  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  Aupuft. 

15,  The 
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15.  The  Mulk  Drone  Pear,  has  a  fkin  of  a 
■yellow  colour  when  ripe,  and  a  rich  mulky 
tafte  ;  but  is  apt  ta  grow  mealy  if  left  too  long 
on  the  tree.  It  ripens  about  the  beginning  of 
September.  1 

1 6.  The  Red  Orange  Pear,  is  of  a  greenifh. 
colour ;  but  the  fide  next  the  fun  changes  to  a 
purple  colour  when  ripe  ;'  the  flefh  is  melting, 
and  the  juice  fugary,  with  a  little  perfume.  It 
ripens  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

17.  The  Caffolette,  or  Green  Mufcat,  is  a 
fmall  greenifh  Pear  with  fome  fpecks  in  the 
lkin.  It  is  full  of  a  rich  perfumed  juice,  and 
ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  September.  , 

18.  The  Great  Onion  Pear,  Brown  admired, 
or  King  of  Summer,  is  of  a  brownifh  colour 
next  the  fun,  and  is  ripe  in  the  beginning  of 
September. 

19.  The  Mufk  Orange  Pear.  The  fkin  is 
green,  and  the  flefh  melting.  It  ripens  in  the 
beginning  of  September. 

20.  Avorat,  or  Auguft  Mufcat.  This  Pear 
has  a  fmooth  fkin  of  a  whilifh  yellow  colour  ; 
the  juice  is  richly  fugared  and  perfumed,  and 
it  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Summer  Pears  yet 
known.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  in  the 
.beginning  of  September. 

•   H  The 
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sr.  The  Rofe  Pear,  or  Thorny  Rofe.  This 
is  fhaped  like  the  great  Onion  Pear,  but  much 
larger,  of  a  yellowifh-green  colour,  but  a  little 
inclining  to  red  next  the  fun.  The  flefh  is 
breaking,  and  the  juice  mufky.  This  ripens 
in  the  beginning  of  September. 

22.  Poire  du  Puchet.  The  flefh  of  this 
Pear  is  foft  and  tender,  and  the  juice  fugary. 
It  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

23.  The  Perfumed  Pear,  is  of  a  deep  red 
colour  fpotted  with  brown  ;  the  flefh  is  meltin°-. 
but  dry,  and  has  a  perfumed  flavour.  It  ripens 
in  the  beginning  of  September. 

24.  The  Salviati  Pear.  This  Pear  is  red  and 
yellow  next  the  fun,  but  whitifh  on  the  other 
fide  ;  the  flefh  is  tender,  and  the  juice  fugary 
and  perfumed,  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
September. 

25.  The  Rofe-water  Pear.  The  fkin  of  this 
Pear  is  rough,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  the  juice 
is  very  fweet,  and  taftes  like  rofe-water.  It 
ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  September. 

26.  The  Ruffelet  Pear.  The  flefh  of  this 
Pear  is  foft  and  tender,  and  the  juice  is  agree- 
ably perfumed.  It  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of 
September, 

27.  The  Great  Mouthwater  Pear.  The  flefh 
of  this  Pear  is  melting  and  full  of  juice.'  It 
ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  September. 

28.  The 
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28.  The  Prince's  Pear,  has  a  highly-flavoured 
mice.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  about 
the  latter  end  of  September. 

29.  The  Summer  Bergamot.  This  is  fome- 
times  called  Hamden's  Bergamot.  The  flefh  is 
rnelting,  and  the  juice  highly  perfumed.  It 
ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  September. 

30.  The  Autumn  Bergamot,  is  fmaller  than 
the  former ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice 
highly  perfumed.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and 
ripens  in  the  beginning  of  October, 

31.  The  Summer  Bonchretien  is  very  full  of 
juice,  which  is  of  a  rich  perfumed  flavour.  It 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

32.  Beurre  Rouge  (the  Red  Butter  Pear). 
The  flefli  is  very  melting  and  full  of  a  rich 
fugary  juice.  It  ripens  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  and,  when  flrft  gathered  from  the 
tree,  is  one  of  the  very  beft  fort  of  Pears  that 
we  have. 

33.  The  Dean's  Pear.  The  flefh  of  this 
Pear  is  melting  and  full  of  juice,  which  is  very 
cold.  This  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  in  the 
beginning  of  October. 

34.  The  Swifs  Bergamot,  has  a  melting  flefh 
and  is  full  of  juice.  It  ripens  in  the  beginning 
of  October. 

35.  The  Long  Green  Pear.    The  flefh  is 
melting  and  full  of  juice.    It  jipens  in  the  lat- 
ter 
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ter  end'  of  October.  Tin's,  by  fome,  is.  rec* 
koned*  the  fame  with  the  Mouth-water. 

36.  The  White  and  Grey  Monfieur  John. 
Thefe  are  the  fame  ;  the  difference  of  their  co- 
■lour  proceeding  from  the  different  foils  and 
filiations  wherein  they  grow,  or  the  ftocks  on 
which  they  are  grafted.  If  this  Pear  be  rightly 
managed,  there  are  not  many  forts  in  the  fame 
feafon  to  be  compared  with  it.  The  flefh  is 
breaking,  and  full  of  a  rich  fugared  juice.  It 
ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  October  or  beginning 
of  November. 

37.  The  flowered  Mufcat,  is  an  excellent 
Pear;  the  flefh  is  very  tender,  and  of  a  delicate 
flavour.    It  ripens  in  November. 

38.  The  Tine  Pear,  is  of  a  dark  red  colour  ; 
the  fiefh  is  very  melting,  and  full  of  a  clammy 
juice.    It  comes  into  eating  in  November. 

39.  The  Rouffeline  Pear,  is  of  a  deep-red  co* 
lour,  with  fpots  of  gray  ;  the  flefh  is  very  ten- 
der and  delicate,  and  the  juice  very  fweet, 
with  an  agreeable  perfume.  It  ripens  about  the 
latter  end  of  October,  but  will  not  keep. 

40.  The  Knave's  Pear.  The  flefh  of  this 
Pear  is  fine  and  tender,  and  the  juice  very 
much  fugared.  It  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of 
October. 

41.  The 
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.  41.  The  Marquifs  Pear.  If  this  Pear  do  not 
change  yellow  In  ripening,  it  is  feldom  goods 
but  if  it  does,  the  flefh  will  be  tender  and  de- 
licate, very  full  of  juice,  which  is  fugared.  It 
comes  into  eating  in  November. 

42.  The  Crafane  Pear.  The  flefh  of  this 
Pear  is  extremely  tender  and  buttery,  and-  full 
■of  a  rich  fugared  j uice.  It  is  the  very  beft  Pear 
of  the  feafon,  and  oomes  into  eating  about  the 
latter  end  of  December. 

43.  The  Lanfac,  or  Dauphine  Pear.  The 
flefh  of  this  Pear  is  yellow,  tender,  and  melt- 
ing; the  juice  is  fugared  and  a  little  perfumed. 
It  is  in  eating  -the  beginning  of  December. 

.44.  The  Martin  Sec  (the-  Dry  Martin)  is  al- 
moft  like  the  Ruffelet  in  fhape  and  colour ;  tthe 
flefh  is,  breaking  and  fine;  and  the  juice -is 
fugared,  with  a  little  perfume.  It  is  in  eating 
about  the  beginning  of  December. 

45.  The  Amadot  is  rather  dry,  but  high- 
flavoured;  It  is  in  eating  about  the  middle  of 
December. 

46.  The  Little  Lard  Pear  .is  extremely  fine  s 
the  flefh  melting  ;  the  juice  is  much  fugared, 
and  has  an  agreeable  mufky  flavour.  It  is  1a 
bating  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  is 
efteemed  one  6f  the  beft  fruits  in  that  feafon.  ^ 

.47.  Lo.uif- 
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47.  Louifbonne  (the  Good  Lewis  Pear).  The 
flefh  of  this  Pear  is  extremely  tender,  and  full 
of  a  very  fweet  juice.  It  is  in  eating  about  the 
middle  of  December. 

48.  The  Colmar  Pear,  is  very  tender,  and  the 
juice  greatly  fugared.  It  is  in  eating  about  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  is  efteemed  an  ex- 
cellent fruit. 

49-  Efchafferie  *.  The  flefh  of  this  Pear 
is  melting  and  buttery;  the  juice  is  fugary, 
with  a  little  perfume.  It  is  in  eating  about  the 
firfl:  of  January. 

50.  The  Virgouleufe  Pear,  is  efteemed  by 
fome  as  one  of  the  beft  fruits  of  the  feafon  f ; 
the  flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  juice. 
It  is  in  eating  about  the  firft  of  January. 

51.  The  Ambrette,  is  efteemed  a  very  good 
Pear;  the  flelh  is  quite  melting,  and  full  of 
fweet  perfumed  juice.  It  comes  into  eating 
about  the  beginning  of  January. 

52.  Epine  d'  Hyver  (the  Winter  Thorn  Pear) 
has  a  very  tender  buttery  pulp,  of  an  agreeable 
tafte,  with  a  fweet  juice  highly  perfumed.  It 
is  in  eating  about  the  latter  end  of  December. 

*  This  Pear  bears  beft  on  Standards, 
t  In  dry  and  cold  feafons  this  Pear  is,  very  apt  to  crack, 
which  greatly  diminifh.es  its  value. 

4  53.  The 
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53.  The  St.  Germain  Pear  *,  is  a  fine  fruit 
and  keeps  long ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  very 
full  of  juice,  which  in  a  dry  feafon,  or  if 
planted  on  a  warm  dry  foil,  is  very  fweet. 
This  is  in  eating  from  December  till  February. 

54.  St.  Auftin.  This  Pear  is  pretty  full  of 
juice,  which  is  often  a  little  fharp  ;  the  flefh 
is  tender,  but  not  buttery.  It  is  in  eating  in 
the  latter  end  of  December,  and  will  continue 
good  two  months. 

55.  The  Spanifh  Bonchretien,  is  a  large  fine 
Pear ;  the  flefh  is  breaking,  and  the  juice  fweet, 
It  is  in  eating  in  January. 

56.  The  Wilding  of  Caffoy  -f,  called  alfo  the 
Small  Winter  Butter  Pear,  is  a  fmall  fruit ; 
the  flefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice  very  rich. 

*  This  Pear,  owing  to  the  hot  and  dry  Summer  (1801)  has 
come  into  eating  fix  weeks  fooner  this  feafon  than  I  ever 
remember ;  and,  of  courfe,  will  be  fo  much  fooner  out 
than  ufual. 

This  is  an  excellent  bearer,  when  planted  as  a  dwarf 
Standard,  and  comes  in  fucceffion  after  the  fame  fort  of 
Pears  on  wall-trees  are  over. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  dry  feafons,  fruit  Ihould 
not  be  furFered  to  fweat  fo  long  in  the  heaps  as  directed  in 
the  Chapter  On  Gathering  and  Laying-up  Fruit  j 
'  perhaps  a  fortnight  will  be  long  enough. 

f  This  is  an  excellent  bearer  on  ftandards,  fome  of  which 
I  have  lately  grafted,  and  they  axe  now  in.full  bearing. 

It 
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It  is  in  eating  in  January.  This  is  an  extraor- 
dinary good  bearer.  There  was  a  tree  of  this 
kind  at  Campden  Houfe,  near  Kenlirigton, 
which  generally  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit. 

57.  The  Martin  Sire,  or  the  Lord  Martin 
Pear,  is  a  good  fruit ;  the  fieffi  is  breaking  and 
full  of  juice,  which  is  very  fweet  and  a  little' 
perfumed.    It  is  in  eating  in  January. 

58.  The  Winter  Ruffelet.  The  flefh  of  this- 
Pear  is  buttery  and  melting,  and  generally 
full  of  a  fweet  juice.  It  is  in  eating  in  the  latter 
end  of  January. 

59.  Franc-real,  or'  the  Goldeti  end 'of  Win- 
ter, is  only  efteeined  for  baking. 

60.  The  Brown  Beurre.  This  Pear  is  of  a 
reddifh-brown  colour  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,- 
and  yellowifh  on  the  other  fide.  The  flefh  i's: 
melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  juice.  It  ripens  in 
October,  and  is  juftly  efteemed  an  excellent 
Pear. 

6r.  The  Holland:  Bergamot,  Amofelle,  or 
Lord  Cheney's,  is  a  very  good  Pear ;  the  flefh 
is  half  buttery  and  tender,  and  the  juice  is 
highly  flavoured.  It  will  keep  from  the  end  of 
January  till  April. 

62.  The  German  Mufcat,  is  an  excellent 
Pear  ;  it  is  buttery  and  tender^  and  the  juice  is 

highly 
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highly  flavoured.  It  is  in  eating  from  February 
till  April  or  May. 

63.  The  Pear  of  Naples,  or  Eafter  St.  Ger- 
main, is  half  breaking  ;  the  juice  is  fweet,  and 
a  little  vinous.    It  is  in  eating  in  March. 

64.  The  Winter  Bonchretien  Pear,  is  very 
large  ;  the  flefh  is  tender  and  breaking,  and  is 
very  full  of  a  rich  fugared  juice.  This  is  in  eat- 
ing from  the  end  of  March  till  June. 

65.  La  Paftorelle,  is  tender  and  buttery,  and. 
the  juice  fweet.    This  is  in  eating  in  March. 

66.  St.  Martial,  or  the  Angelic  Pear.  The 
flefh  of  this  is  tender  and  buttery,  and  the  juice 
is  very  fweet.    This  is  in  eating  in  March. 

67.  The  Wilding  of  Chaumontelle,  is  melt- 
ing, the  juice  is  very  rich,  and  a  little  perfumed. 
It  is  in  eating  in  January. 

68.  The  Brown  St.  Germain,  is  a  very  fine 
high-flavoured  Pear  on  Dwarfs  and  Standards, 
and  comes  in  after  the  Wall  St.  Germain.  It 
continues  in  eating  from  December  to  the  end 
of  March. 

69.  Pear  D'Auch,  was  introduced  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  much  refembles 
the  Golmar,  but  is  fuller  towards  the  ftalk.  It 
is  in  eating  from  Chriftmas  to  April}  and  is, 
without  exception,  the  beft  of  all  the  Winter 
Pears. 

L  £70.  The 
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70.  The  Swan's  Egg,  is  a  middle-fized  Pear, 
in  fhape  like  an  egg ;  it  is  of  a  green  colour, 
thinly  covered  with  brown ;  the  fl'efh  is  melt- 
ing, and  full  of  a  pleafant  mufky  juice.  It 
comes  in  eating  in  November.  The  tree  is 
healthy  and  bears  well,  either  as  a  ftandard  or 
any  other  way. 

7r.  The  Bergamot  de  Pafque,  goes  alfo  by 
the  following  names,  viz.  the  Terling,  theAmo- 
felle,  the  Paddington,  and  the  Tarquin.  This 
is  a  fine  handfome  fruit,  green  when  gathered, 
and  of  a  yellowifh  or  ftraw  colour  when  ripe.  It 
comes  into  eating  about  the  month  of  April, 
continues  till  June,  and  makes  a  very  handfome 
appearance  at  table  *. 

72.  The  Golden  Beurre,  is  a  very  fine  Pear ; 
it  is  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour  next  the  fun, 
and  of  a  gold  colour  on  the  other  fide.  The 
fiefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice  high  flavoured. 
It  ripens  in  October.  This  tree  fucceeds  beft 
on  an  Eaft  afpect,  and  a  loamy  foil.  It  is  a 
plentiful  bearer  -f\ 

*  This  Pear  has  come  into  eating  above  fix  weeks  fooner 
this  feafon  (1801)  than  in  any  other  in  my  memory. 

t  This  Pear  was  introduced  from  Burgundy  by  the  late 
Marfhal  Conway,  and  was  firftraifed,  in  (his  country,  at 
his  feat , of  Park  Place,  near  Henley  upon  Thames,  now  the 
feat  of  Lord  Malmefbury.  The  above  defcription  was 
tranfmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Copland,  his  Lordfhip's 
Gardener, 

7  73.  A 
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73.  A  Seedling  Pear  (from  Williams's  Nur- 
fery  at  Turnham-Green),  originally  fromHamp- 
ihire.  It  refembles  a  Summer  Bonchretien,  but 
is  more  juicy;  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  in 
September.  This  Pear  will  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
fition  to  the  market-gardeners,  as  it  immediately 
fucceeds  the  Windfor  Pear. 

74.  Citron  de  Cannes,  is  a  middle-fized  Pear, 
of  a  yellowifh-green  caft,  full  at  the  eye  ;  of  a 
round  fhape,  but  tapering  a  little  toward  the 
jftalk,  which  is  long.    It  ripens  in  July. 

75.  The  true  Golden  Beurre  Pear.  This  in 
fhape  and  lize  refembles  the  Brown  Beurre  ; 
but  is  of  a  reddifh-brown  colour  next  the  fun. 
A  very  fine  Pear ;  but  will  not  keep  long.  It 
comes  into  eating  in  October. 

A  Selection  of  Pears,  from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Leslie,  and  Co.  Nurserymen,  Edinburgh. 

SUMMER  PEARS. 

Pear  James ;  foon  ripe,  foon  rotten ;  has  a 
little  flavour,  and  is  the  earlieft  Pear  that  we 
have  in  Scotland. 

Early  Carnock  ;  indifferent,  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  bright  red  towards  the  fun;  .makes  a 
beautiful  ftandard. 

l  a  Lemon 
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Lemon,  Lady's  Lemon,  or  Lady  Lamont; 
indifferently  good;  principally  valued  for  com- 
ing early,  and  being  a  good  bearer. 

Green  Pear  of  Pinkey ;  a  fmall  green  Pear, 
nearly  round,  of  a  fweetifh  tafte. 

Forrow  Cow,  a  Clydefdale  Pear  ;  a  large  Pear 
with  a  fhort  ftalk  ;  flat  towards  the  eye ;  its  co- 
lour red  and  yellow;  its  flelh  tender  and 
mufked. 

Pear  Sauch,  a  Clydefdale  Pear,  a  big-bellied 
beautiful  Pear ;  the  tree  large,  a  great  bearer, 
and  fit  for  an  orchard;  the  Pear  but  indif- 
ferent. 

Gray  Honey,  pretty  good. 
Green  Orange  Pear,  or  Orange  Vert ;  a  very 
eood  Pear. 

2D 

Brute  Bone,  Chaw  Good,  or  the  Pope's  Pear; 
indifferent. 

Golden  Knap,  fuppofed  Scotch,  is  a  fmall 
Summer  Pear,  of  tolerably  good  qualities. 

Early  Achan,  an  indifferent  fruit ;  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  Winter  Pear  of  that  name. 

Hanging  Leaf ;'  this  is  its  name  in  Clydefdale ; 
good  and  beautiful ;  almoft  round ;  its  colour 
red  and  yellow  :  a  delicious  fweetnefs  is  found 
in  its  tafte. 

Scots  Bergamot,  a  large  good  Pear,  of  a -yel- 
low and  fed  colour;  its  flefh  tender  and 
juicy.  Loa- 
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Longueville ;  very  good,  but  a  precarious 
Nearer  ;  fuppofed  French,  but  not  in  their  cata- 
logues by  that  name. 

Muiked  Bonchretien,  Gratioli,  Cucumber, 
or  Spmola's  Pear  ;  a  very  good  Pear,  if  grafted 
on  a  free  ftock  ;  its  pulp  is  fomewhat  between 
ihort  and  tender,  with  a  great  deal  of  perfumed 
juice ;  its  colour  red  on  one  fide,  and  white  on 
■the  other. 

Saffron  Pear  ;  a  pretty  large  well-fhaped  Pear3 
Ht  for  an  orchard, 

AUTUMN  PEARS. 

Keather,  a  Clydefdalo  Pear,  of  middling  lize, 
jand  oblong  fhape,  its  juice  agreeable. 
French  Carnock ;  tolerably  good. 
Elfhin  Haft,  or  Good-Man  Pear;  a  long 
Pear,  flat  towards  the  eye;  its  colour  green 
and  yellow ;  its  flefh  hard,  dry,  and  fweet. 

Drummond,  or  Late  Scotch  Carnock  ;  very 
good,  if  eaten  before  it  grows  mealy ;  its  colour 
a  bright  red  and  yellow. 

Vicar,  an  oblong  Pear ;  its  colour  yellow, 
red  and  ftriped ;  tender,  fweet,  and  mufked, 
but  dry. 

L  3       '       ,  Royal 
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Royal  Orange  Bergamot ;  this  differs  from  the 
Orange  Bergamot  in  being  yellower,  and  fome- 
times  having  a  faint  red  on  one  fide. 

Green  Pear  of  Yair  ;  fweet,  juicy,  and  melt- 
ing ;  of  a  moderate  fize ;  takes  its  name  from 
Yair,  on  Tweed-fide,  where  it  was  firft  dis- 
covered. 

Rob  Hind  ;  very  indifferent. 

Le  Befideri,  the  Wilding  of  the  foreft  of  Ileri 
in  Bretagne  ;  a  yellowifh  Pear,  of  middle  fize; 
indifferent. 

Unicorn  Pear  ;  of  a  beautiful  red  and  yellow 
colour ;  but  rather  auftere  in  tafte. 

WINTER  PEARS. 

Winter  Achan,  a  Scotch  Pear;  among  the 
beft  early  Winter  Pears,  and  equal  to  moft  of 
thofe  of  French  origin. 

Brier  Bufh,  Scotch  ;  a  good  pear,  and  will; 
ripen  in  moft  feafons ;  it  is  a  fmall  Pear,  of  a 
firm  fubftance  and  fweet  tafte. 

Brompton  Park  ;  a  feedling  fent  by  Jefferys  of 
that  name. 

Round  Winter,  a  Clydefdale  Pear  ;  a  very  ex- 
cellent Winter  Pear,  as  defcribed  in  Dr.  Gib- 
fon's  Fruit  Gardener. 

Poir  Portrail,  or  Gate  Pear  ;  for  baking. 

La 
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La  Double  Fleur,  or  the  Double  Flowering 
Pear  ;  a  large  flat  beautiful  Pear,  with  a  fmooth 
{kin,  and  blufli  colour  on  one  fide,  and  yellow 
on  the  other  ;  the  beft  Pear  to  preferve,  taking 
a  beautiful  red  colour  from  the  fire. 


In  the  following  additional  List  those  marked  *  are 
best  for  baking  or  stewing,  and  those  f  for  making 
of  Perry. 


Ambrofia  Pear. 

Golden  Beurre. 

Afhton  Town. 

Gray  Beurre. 

Autumn  Mufk  Bon- 

Gray  Goodwife. 

chretien. 

Greei^-Sugar. 

Bifhop's  Thumb. 

Green  Bergamot. 

*Bloody  Pear.  , 

Huntingdon  Pear. 

Brocas  Bergamot. 

'j-Huffcap. 

-|~Barland. 

King's  Catharine. 

*Befideri. 

Lammas. 

Beaurre  de  Roi. 

London  Sugar. 

*Black  Pear  of  Wor- 

Mufcat  Almain. 

cefter. 

Mufk  Blanquet. 

Britannia. 

fOldfield. 

Burdelieu. 

Orange  Bergamot. 

Doyenne,  or  St.  Mi- 

Pear Piper. 

chael. 

Pyrus  Pollveria. 

Eafter  St.  Germain.       *f~ Rough  Cap. 


*Catillac. 


Red  Admirable. 


Ganfel's  Bergamot. 


Scotch  Bergamot. 


l  4 


Seven 
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Seven  Angled,  *j~Squafh. 

Silver  Striped.  Striped  Verte  Longe, 

*Spanifh  Red  Warden.    White  Beurre. 

To  those  who  have  small  Gardens,  and  room  only  f», 
a few  Trees,  I  would  recommend  the  following  a$ 
the  most  useful,  vig^ 

Summer  Pears.  The  Mufk  Pear  ;  the  Green 
Chiffel ;  Jargonelle  ;  Summer  Bergamot ;  Sum- 
mer Bonchretien. 

Autumn  Pears.  The  Orange  Bergamot ;  Au- 
tumn Bergamot;  Ganfel's  Bergamot;  Brown 
Beurre  ;  Doyenne,  or  St.  Michael :  and  Swan'? 

Egg- 

Winter  Pears.  Crafane ;  Chaumontelle  ;  St. 
Germain;  Colmar;  D'Auch;  L'Efchafferie ; 
Winter  Bonchretien  ;  and  Bergamot  de  Pafque. 

The  above  wjll  furnifh  a  regular .fucceffion  of 
fruit.  ; 

Of  the  Management  of  Pear-Tree's, 

It.  will  be  unneceffary  to  fay  much  here  on  the. 
choice  of  young  Pear-trees ;  as  the  rules  already 
laid  dc/wh  are  ftifficierit  for  thatpurpofe. 

I  would  advile  thofe  who  intend  to  plant  Pear- 
trees,  inftead  of  choofmg  young  ones,  to  look 
out  for  the  oldeft  that  they  can  find  in  the 

Nur-. 
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Nurfery,  and  with  ftrong  ftems ;  to  have  them 
carefully  taken  up,  with  as  much  of  the  roots 
as  poffible,  and  carefully  planted,  after  cutting 
in  the  roots  a  little,  fpreading  them  as  horizon-, 
tally  as  you  can.    Then  fill  up  all  round  the 
roots  with  light  dry  mould ;  forcing  it  in,  about 
thofe  which  lie  hollow,  with  a  fharp  pointed 
fiick;  filling  the  whole  up  to  the  top  without 
treading  the  mould,  till  you  have  firft  filled 
the  hole  with  as  much  water  as  it  will  contain, 
leaving  it  a  day  or  two  until  the  ground  hasab. 
forbed  the  water  ;  then  throw  on  fome  frefh 
dry  mould,  and  tread*  as  hard  as  you  can  ;  fill 
the  hole  nP  again  with  mould  to  within  an  inch 
c  a*  tnn   and  give  it  a  fecond  watering,  leav- 

the  border,  to  fettle  of  itfelf,  and  to  recetve  he 
%0  that  falls,  for  at  leaft  a  month. 
mould  has  become  quite  dry,  you  may  tread 
Z  fecond  time  ;  then  make  a  large  bafon  all 

onndthe  tree,  and  give  it  another  watenng; 

hen  mulch  the  top  over  with  fome  rotten  leaves 

or  dung,  obferving  to  water  the  trees  once  a 
^  in  dry  weather,  and  fprinUe  «he  »PS 

frequently  with  a  pot,  or  hand  engme,  to  keep 
tTwood  from  ftriveling  till  the  trees  have 
taken  frefh  root. 

y  When 
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When  you  plant  trees  againft  a  wall,  re- 
member to  let  the  Hem  ftand  Hoping  towards 
it;  the  lower  part  of  it  fhould  be  fix  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  to  give  the 
ftem  room  to  grow.  If  planted  clofe  to  the 
wall  at  bottom,  the  ftem,  in  growing,  will  be 
confined  on  the  back,  and  will  grow  flat,  and 
be  very  unfightly.  If  any  roots  are  in  the  way, 
to  hinder  it  from  being  planted  near  enough  to 
the  wall,  they  muft  be  cut  off:  at  the  fame 
time  take  care  that  the  tree  does  not  lean  to 
either  fide,  but  that,  when  viewed  in  front,  it 
may  appear  perfectly  upright.  You  will  fome- 
times  fee  ftandards  and  half  ftandards  planted  a 
foot  or  two  from  the  wall,  which  gives  them  a 
very  difagreeable  appearance ;  fix  inches  will 
be  quite  fufficient.  Take  care  not  to  wound 
the  ftem  or  root  of  the  tree  in  planting. 

If  the  young  trees  have  two  ftems,  always 
remember  to  cut  off  one  of  them,  leaving  the 
ftouteft  and  ftraighteft ;  obferving  to  plant  that 
fide  outwards  which  has  moft  buds  on  it. 

When  the  buds  begin  to  break  well,  you 
may  head  the  trees  to  three  or  four  eyes,  to  fill 
the  wall  with  fine  wood.  You  muft  never 
head  them  afterward,  except  the  leading  fhoot 
to  fill  the  wall,  obferving  to  leave  the  foreright 
/hoots  to  be  pruned,  as  hereafter  directed.  I 

have 
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have  had  fome  trees  that  had  forty  Pears  on 
them  the  fecond  year ;  while  fome  of  the  fame 
kind  bore  only  eleven  Pears  the  fourteenth  year 
after  planting,  with  the  common  method  of, 
pruning. 

If  you  cannot  get  fuch  old  trees  as  recom- 
mended above,  get  the  HouteH  and  cleaneH  of 
the  one  year's  old  after  grafting. 

If  any  of  thefe  trees  get  Hunted  after  a  num- 
ber of  years,  you  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  head  them  as  hereafter  directed,  which 
will  bring  thein  into  frefh  vigour  and  fruot- 
fulnefs. 

The  method  of  pruning  Pear-trees  is  very- 
different  from  that  practifed  for  Apple-trees  in 
general.    The  conHant  practice  has  been,  to 
leave  great  fpurs,  as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  Hand- 
ing out  from  the  walls,  from  one  foot  to  eigh- 
teen inches  and  upwards.    [See  Plate  VII. 
Letter  C]    The  conftant  pruning  inevitably 
brings  on  the  canker;  and,  by  the  fpurs  Hand- 
ing out  fo  far  from  the  wall,  the  bloffom  and 
fruit  are  liable  to  be  much  injured  by  the  froH 
and  blighting  winds,  and  thus  the  fap  will  not 
have  a  free  circulation  all  oyer  the  tree.  The 
fap  will  always  find  its  way  firH  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fhoots ;  and  the  fpurs  will  only 
receive  in  a  fmall  proportion,  as  it  returns  from 

the 
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the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  ftanding 
at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  wall  is  too  much 
«xpofed  to  the  weather,  and,  of  courfe,  is  li- 
able to  be  hard,  fpotted,  and  kernelly;  as 
Letter  D.  Plate  VII. 

I  have  adopted  the  following  method  when 
the  trees  were  all  over  cankered,  and  the  fruit 
fmall,  and  not  fit  to  be  fent  to  the  table.  I  cut 
the  tops  off  as  near  as  poffible  to  where  they 
were  grafted  ;  always  obferving  to  cut  as  clofe 
to  a  joint  or  bud  as  poffible.  The  buds  are 
hardly  perceptible ;  but  you  can  always  know 
where  the  joints,  or  forks,  are,  by  the  branches 
breaking  out  of  the  fides. 

Finding  the  Pear-trees  in  Kenfington  Gardens 
in  a  very  cankery  and  unfruitful  ftare,  in  the 
years  1784  and  5,  I  took  out  the  old  *mould 
from  the  borders  againft  the  walls,  and  put  'in. 
frefh  loam  in  its  ftead  ;  at  the  fame  time  I 
pruned  and  nailed  the  trees  in  the  common 
way,  and  left  them  it  that  ftate  upwards  of 
eighteen  months,  to  fee  what  effect  the  frefh 
mould  would  have  on  them  ;  but,  to  my  great 
furprize,  I  found  that  it 'had  no  good  effect. 

After  I  had  tried  the  frefh  mould  as  above,  I 
began  to  confider  what  was  befl  to  be  done 
with  fo  many  old  Pear-trees  that  were  worn  out. 
The  fruit  that  they  produced  I  could  not  fend 

to 
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to  his  Majefty's  table  with  any  credit  to  myfelf, 
it  being  fniall,  hard,  and  kernelly.    I  thought- 
it  would  be  a  great  refle&ion  on  me  as  a  pro- 
feffional  man,  that  after  I  had  put  his  Majefty 
to  fo  great  an  expence,  no  advantage  was  likely 
to  be  derived  from  it.    I  faw  that  feme  method 
muft  be  tried  to  reftore  thefe  old  trees,  or  that 
next  year  they  muft  be  grubbed  up,  and  was 
loth  to  give  them  entirely  up  before  I  had  tried 
fome  experiments.    I  confidered,  that  it  muft 
be  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  before  I 
could  have  any  fruit  from  young  trees;  and 
therefore  determined  to  try  an  experiment, 
with  a  view  to  recovering  the  old  ones. 

I  began  with  cutting  down  four  old  and  de- 
cayed Pear-trees  of  different  kinds,  near  to  the 
place  where  they  had  been  grafted  :  this  opera- 
tion was  performed  on  the  15th  of  May  1786, 
Finding  that  they  put  forth  fine  fhoots,  1 
headed  down  four  more  on  the  20th  of  June  in 
the  fame  year  (for  by  this  time  the  former  had 
fhoots  of  a  foot  long),  which  did  equally  well, 
and  bore  fome  fruit  in  the  following  year.  One 
of  the  firft  four  that  I  headed  down  was  a  St. 
Germain,  which  produced  nineteen  fine  large 
well-flavoured  Pears  next  year,  [See  Letter  B. 
Plate  VII.]  and  in  the  third  bore  more  fruit 


I 


than 
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than  it  did  in  its  former  flate  when  it  was  four' 
times  the  fize, 

I  left  feven  trees  upon  an  Eaft  wall,  treated 
according  to  the  common  method  of  pruning, 
which  bore  the  following  number  of  Pears  upon 
each  tree  : 

Epine  d'Hyver  produced  eighty-fix  Pears, 
and  the  tree  fpread  fifteen  yards. 

A  Crafane  produced  one  hundred  Pears,  and 
the  tree  fpread  fourteen  yards. 

Another  Crafane  produced  fixteen  Pears,  and 
the  tree  fpread  ten  yards. 

A  Virgouleufe  produced  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Pears,  and  the  tree  fpread  nine  yards. 

A  Colmar  produced  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Pears,  and  the  tree  fpread  nine  yards. 

Another  Colmar  produced  feventy-nine  Pears, 
and  the  tree  fpread  ten  yards. 

A  L'Efchafferie  produced  fixty  Pears. 

Seven  trees  headed  down  and  pruned  accord- 
ing to  my  method,  leaving  the  foreright  ffioots 
in  Summer,  bore  as  follows,  in  the  fourth  year 
after  heading. 

A  Louifbonne  bore  four  hundred  and  fixty- 
three  Pears,  and  the  tree  fpread  nine  yards. 

Another  Louifbonne  bore  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  Pears,  and  fpread  eight  yards. 

A  Col- 
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A  Colmar  bore  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
Pears,  and  fpread  fix  yards, 

A  Brown  Beurre  bore  five  hundred  and  three 
Pears. 

Another  Brown  Beurre  bore  five  hundred  and 
fifty  Pears. 

A  Crafane  bore  five  hundred  and  twenty 
Pears. 

A  Virgouleufe  bore  five  hundred  and.  eighty 
Pears. 

The  branches  of  the  four  laft  trees  fpread 
nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  firft  three. 

A  yo.ung  Beurre,  the  fecond  year  after  head- 
ing, bore  two  hundred  and  thirty  Pears ;  and  a 
St.  Germain  four  hundred. 

All  the  above  trees  flood  upon  the  fame  af- 
pect  and  the  fame  wall,  and  the  fruit  was  num- 
bered in  the  fame  year.  A  great  many  Pears 
which  dropped  from  the  trees  are  not  reckoned, 
The  trees  that  were  pruned  according  to  the  old 
practice  covered  at  leaft  one-third  more  wall 
than  the  others. 

By  the  above  ftatement  it  appears,  that  the 
trees  headed  down  bore  upwards  of  five  times 
the  quantity  of  fruit  that  the  others  did ;  and  it 
keeps  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  trees. 
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On  the  20th  of  June  I  headed  feveral  Stan- 
dards that  were  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  canker  j 
fome  of  them  were  fo  loaded  with  fruit  the  fol- 
lowing year,  that  I  was  obliged  to  prop  the 
branches,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down 
by  the  weight  of  it.  In  the  fourth'  year  after 
thefe  Standards  were  headed  down,  one  of 
them  bore  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  Pears.  There  were  three  Standards  on 
the  fame  border  with  the  above,  two  of  which 
■were  St.  Germains ;  the  old  tree  was  of  the 
fame  kind.  One  of  thefe  trees  *,  twenty  years 
old,  had  five  hundred  Pears  on  it,  which  was  a 
great  crop  for  its  fize :  fo  that  there  were  on 
the  old  tree,  Which  had  been  headed  down  not 
quite  four  years^  two  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  forty  Pears  more  than  on  the  tree  of  twenty 
'years  growth. 

When  the  men  numbered  the  Pears,  there 
was  near  a  barrowful  of  wind-falls  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  old  tree,  which  were  not  included. 

Plate  VIII.  is  a  correct  Drawing  of  an  old 
decayed  Beurre  Pear-tree,  reftored  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  bark,  which  now  covers  a  wall 
lixteen  feet  high.    In  the  year  1796,  it  bore 

*  This  tree  was  about  fo  years  old  when  I  planted  it 
Courteen  years  ago. 

fouf 
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four  hundred  and  fifty  fine  large  Pears,  and 
has  continued  in  a  flourifhing  ftate  ever  fince. 
The  letters  a,  a,  a,  reprefent  the  fruit  buds  for 
the  prefent  year  ;  b,  b,  b,  are  thofe  forming  for 
next  year ;  and  c,  c,  c,  the  old  footftalks  that 
bore  the  fruit  laft  year  :  the  fmall  buds  are  be- 
ginning to  form,  which  produce  fruit  the  fe- 
cond  year ;  and  d,  d,  are  the  foreright  fhoots 
as  they  appear  before  they  are  cut,  which  muff 
be  at  e,  clofe  to  a  bud,  and  Hoping  towards  the 
wall  as  much  as  you  can,  leaving  them  as  regu- 
lar as  poffible  all  over  the  tree  ;  you  will  then 
have  a  regular  crop  of  fruit  from  the  ftem  to 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  :  but  if  this  be 
not  obferved,  you  will  have  hardly  any  fruit 
next  year. 

The  following  is  the  method  which  I  purfud 
in  training  trees  that  are  cut  near  to  the  place 
where  they  were  grafted. 

Every  year,  in  the  month  of  March,  1 
fhorten  the  leading  fhoot  to  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  according  to  its  ftrength;  this  fhoot 
will,  if  the  tree  be  ftrong,  grow  from  five  to 
feven  feet  long  in  one  feafon  ;  and,  if  left  to 
nature,  would  run  up  without  throwing  out 
fide-fhoots.  The  reafon  for  thus  fhortening 
the  leading  fhoot  is,  to  make  it 'throw  out  fide- 
fhoots  ;  and  if  it  be  done  clofe  to  a  bud,  it  will 

M    •  fre- 
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frequently  cover  the  cut  in  one  feafon,  "leaving 
only  a  cicatrix,  as  at  /,/,/,  in  Plate  VIII. 
which  fhew  every  year's  growth  and  cicatrix. 
When  the  fhoots  are  very  ftrong,  I  cut  the 
leading  fhoot  twice  in  one  feafon ;  by  this  me- 
thod I  get  two  fets  of  lide-fhoots  in  one  year, 
which  enable  me  the  fooner  to  cover  the  wall. 
The  firft  cutting  is  performed  any  time  during 
the  Spring,  and  the  fecond  about  the  middle 
of  June. 

When  you  prune  the  trees,  and  cut  the  fore- 
right  fhoots,  which  fhould  be  done  in  February 
or  March,  always  cut  clofe  to  an  eye  or  bud, 
okferving  where  you  fee  the  greateft  number  of 
leaves  at  the  lower  bud,  and  cut  at  them;  for 
at  the  footftalk  of  every  one  of  thefe  will  be 
produced  a  flower  bud.  The  fame  will  hold 
good  in  cutting  the  fuperfluous  moots  on  Stan- 
dard Pears.  You  will  have  in  fome  forts  of 
Pears,  in  a  favourable  feafon,  from  five  to 
nine  Pears  in  a  clufter.  This  cutting  fhould 
not  be  later  than  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  on  account  of  the  leading  fhoot  begin- 
ning to  grow;  the  next  topping,  when  the 
leading  fhoot  grows  quick  enough  to  admit  of 
it,  fhould  be  about  the  middle  of  June ;  and 
the  length  of  the  fhoots  fhould  be  according  to 
their  ftrength,  having  from  three  eyes,  or  buds, 

to 
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to  fix  on  a  fide.  Plate  VIII.  will  better  ex- 
plain the  different  years'  growth,  &c.  than  1 
can  do  by  words.  The  loweft  f,  is  the  place 
where  we  began  to  cut  the  top  off;  and  £,  the 
old  decayed  flump,  with  very  little  bark  left. 

The  cankery  part  beginning  to  affect  the 
new  bark,  I  cut  off  all  the  canker  at  the  bot- 
tom laft  year,  and  plaftered  the  place  with 
fome  cow-dung  mixed  with  wood-afhes  and 
powder  of  burnt  bones,  put  into  as  much  urine 
and  foapfuds  as  would  make  it  of  the  confift- 
ence  of  thick  paint ;  this  I  laid  on  with  a 
painter's  brufh.  After  it  had  been  applied 
about  three  hours,  I  patted  it  gently  down, 
with  my  hand,  clofe  to  the  tree.  By  fo  doing, 
I  get  rid  of  all  the  air  bubbles  that  may  be 
under  the  Compofition,  and  make  it  adhere  to 
the  tree,  preventing  it  from  being  waflied  off 
by  heavy  rains. 

In  the  beginning  of  Auguft  we  fhorten  the 
foreright  fhoots  to  about  four  inches  long ;  by 
this  time  the  fhoot  will  have  made  its  full 
growth  for  the  feafon,  and  will  produce  fine 
ftrong  eyes  for  the  following  year. 

Such  fhoots  as  grow  near  the  Item  of  the 
tree,  if  any  are  wanted  to  fill  up  the  wall,  may 
be  tucked-in  as  directed  for  Peaches.    [See  alfa 
Plate  VIII.]    This  will  prevent  them  from 
m  a  looking 
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looking  unhghtly,  and  fave  them  from-  the 
fury  of  the  Autumnal  and  Winter  winds. 

The  tree  above-mentioned  had  a  decayed 
rotten  root,  the  dead  part  of  which  I  cut  all 
away,  till  I  came  to  the  found  wood.  When- 
ever the  trunk  is  hollow,  you  muft  follow  it 
under  ground  till  you  have  cut  out  all  the  de- 
cayed parts  and  rotten  roots ;  otherwife  you 
will  lofe  the  tree. 

By  proceeding  according  to  the  foregoing 
directions,  the  root  will  be  renewed,  while  the 
tree  is  forming  a  fine  handfome  head-  In  the 
mean-time  trench  your  borders,  taking  up  all 
the  old  rootSj  and  add  fome  frefh  mould  to 
them,  if  you  can  conveniently  get  it  ;  if  you 
cannot,  remove  all  the  four  mould  that  is 
about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  put  in  fome 
taken  from-  the  border,  at  a  diftance  from  the. 
wall;  always  remembering  to  lay  the  top  fpit 
next  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  ;  alfo,-  mix  fome 
vegetable  mould,  from  the  Melon  and  Cucum- 
ber beds,,  with  rotten  leaves,  as  a  manure  for 
the  borders. 

I  have  headed  down  many  trees  that  had  not 
this,  preparation  ;  and  yet  they  throve  very  well, 
but  did  not  fend  forth  fuch  fine  roots  and 
moots  as  thofe  that  were  fo  prepared. 
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If  the  above  directions  be  followed,  you  will 
get  more  Pears  in  three  or  four  years  than  you 
can  in  twenty-five  years  by  planting  young 
trees,  and  pruning  and  managing  them  in  the 
common  way. 

If  you  fhould  find,  that,  before  the  Pears 
arrive  at  half  their  natural  fize,  they  get  ftunted, 
after  cold  blighting  winds,  and  frofty  nights 
(fuch  as  we  have  had  for  feveral  years  paft  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July),  I  would  recom- 
mend a  new  operation  to  be  performed  when 
the  weather  begins  to  grow  mild. 

Take  a  fharp  penknife,  and  with  the  point 
of  it  make  an  incifion  through  the  rind  of  the 
Pear  from  the  footftalk  to  the  eye,  in  the  fame 
way  as  you  would  fcarify  a  bark-bound  tree, 
taking  care  to  penetrate  as  little  into  the  flefh 
of  the  Pear  as  poffible.  At  fhe  fame  time  beat 
up  fome  frefh  cow-dung  with  wood-afhes,  and 
with  your  forefinger  rub  in  a  little  of  this  Com- 
petition where  you  made  the  fcarification  ;  as 
the  wound  heals,  the  Compofition  will  be  dlf- 
charged  from  the  fruit ;  this  will  prevent  the 
Pears  from  cracking  and  burfting,  which  ren- 
ders them  good  for  nothing.  The  forts  that 
are  rnoft  liable  to  this  diforder  are,  the  Colmar, 
Virgouleufe,  and  Crafane. 

M  3  I  only 
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I  only  recommend  this  operation  for  wall 
Pears.  It  may  be  thought  by  fome  a  trouble- 
fome  operation.  It  certainly  will  take  up  fome 
time ;  but  fare  I  am,  that  no  gardener,  who 
wifhes  to  have  his  matter's  table  well  fupplied 
with  fine  Pears  during  the  Winter,  will  grum- 
ble at  lofing  a  few  hours  fleep  in  a  morning, 
or  fpending  an  hour  or  two  in  an  evening  after 
his  men  have  left  work.  It  may,  perhaps,  pre- 
vent him  from  fpending  his  money  and .  loling 
his  time  in  a  public-houfe,  or  in  fome  trifling 
amufement  to  very  little  purpofe.  At  the  fame 
time  it  will  afford  him  fingular  fatisfaction  to, 
find  his  handywork  profper, 

Respecting  the  Distance  at  which  Pear-Trees  should 
be  planted  from  each  other  against  Walls,  and  of  the- 
Breadth  of  the  Borders. 

If  Pears  are  grafted  on  free  Stocks,  fuch  as 
Colmars,  Pear  D'Auch,  Crafanes,  L'Efchaffe- 
ries,  Virgouleufes,  and  Winter  and  Summer 
Bonchretiens,  they  fhould  be  planted  at  leaft 
twelve  yards  diftant  from  each  other,  fuppofing 
the  walls  to  be  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  high; 
ff  they  are  only  ten  feet,  fifteen  yards  will  be 
little  enough. 

<m  ri  "■  i  -    '  if 
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If  Pears  are  planted  on  South  walls,  you  may 
plant  Vines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  or  Apricots, 
between  them,  till  the  trees  extend  fo  far  as 
nearly  to  meet  each  other  :  you  may  then  re- 
move the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.  to  any 
other  fituation  in  the  garden  where  they  are 
wanted.    If  Pears  are  planted  on  Weft  walls, 
you  may  plant  the  fame  fort  of  trees  between 
them  as  on  South  walls ;  the  fruit  on  a  Weft 
afpect  will  come  into  ufe  to  fucceed  that  on 
the  South.    On  an  Eaft  wall,  you  may  plant 
different  forts  of  Plums  and  Cherries  between 
the  Pear-trees  till  they  almoft  meet;  then  trans- 
plant the  Plums  and  Cherries  as  Standards  or 
wall-trees,  as  you  fee  fit. 

The  borders  for  Pear-trees  in  a  large  garden 
fliould  not  be  lefs  than  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  a  foot-path  about  three  feet  from 
the  wall,  covered  over  at  top  with  coal-afhes, 
or  read-fand,  to  make  a  dry  walk  for  getting  at 
the  trees  to  cut  and  nail  ..them,  to  gather  the 
fruit,  &c. 

The  depth  of  the  mould  for  Pear-trees  fhould 
never  be  lefs  than  three  feet,  laying  the  beft 
mould  at  top,  to  encourage  the  roots  to  come 
as  near  the  furface  as  poffible.  If  the  bottofn 
be  clay  it  will  be  very  neceffary,  once  in  every 
five  or  fix  years,  to  open  the  ground'  round  the 
m  4  roots 
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roots  of  the  trees,  and  cut  off  all  the  large  ones 
that  are  inclining  to  run  into  the  clay;  by  fo 
doing,  your  trees  will  throw  out  freih  roots 
that  will  run  near  the  furface,  provided  the 
mould  is  good  near  the  top  of  the  borders. 

You  may  have  a  crop  of  early  Peas,  Lettuce, 
or  Spinach,  or  any  other  fmall  crops,  on  the 
borders,  during  the  Winter  and  Spring;  but 
no  late  crops  by  any  means.  If  the  ground  can 
be  fpared,  I  would  advife  to  have  no  Summer 
crops ;  but  keep  the  borders  hoed,  in  particu- 
lar after  rain  :  otherwife  the  ground,  if  a  ftrong 
loamy  or  clayey  foil,  will  be  apt  to  crack  in 
dry  weather  ;  but  by  frequent  ftirring  between 
wet  and  dry  this  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  pre- 
vented, and  the  Sun's  rays  a  dmitted  into  the 
mould,  which  will  greatly  heighten  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit.  When  you  can  conveniently  fpare 
the  borders  in  Winter,  they  fhould  be  ridged 
up  to  fweeten  the  mould  ;  which  you  may  very 
well  do,  if  you  fow  early  Peas  on  the  fides  of 
the  ridges  ;  which  is  by  far  the  belt  way  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Peas  from  the  froft,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  rotting,  which  will  fometimes  hap- 
pen, if  the  land  be  ftrong,  before  they  begin 
to  vegetate..  Or,  you  may  fow  an  early  crop 
of  Carrots  or  Spinach  on  the  borders. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF  VINES. 

Different  Sorts  of  Vines  cultivated  in  England — Of 
their  Propagation- — Experiments  on  Training  and 
Pruning,  with  full  Directions  for  the  right  Per- 
formance of  both—Use  of  the  Composition  in  Pru- 
ning— Of  Watering — Preserving  Grapes  from  Flies, 
Wasps,  and  Birds — Of  gathering  Grapes,  and 
keeping  them  in  Winter, 

The  Vine  is  a  native  of  moft  of  the  temp 
rate  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  heen  cultivatee 
ever  lince  the  flood.    It  belongs  to  the  fir,, 
order  of  Linnasus's  fifth  Clafs,  Pentandria 
Monogynia. 

I  ihall  here  felecl:  thofe  Vines  which  are  moft 
efteemed  in  this  country,  for  the  Hothoufe, 
Vinery,  and  the  Natural  Wall ;  and  give  a  fhort 
defcription  of  each. 

5V".  B.  The  letter  (h)  distinguishes  the  proper  soi'ts 
for  a  Hothouse ;  the  letter  (v)  for  a  Vinery  ;  and  the 
letter  (w)  for  a  Common  Wall.  _ 

1.  The 
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1.  The  July  Grape,  or  Morillon  NoirHalif, 
is  a  fmall  round  black  berry  of  a  fugary  juice  ; 
and  is  principally  efteemed  for  being  early  ripe, 
which  is  in  September,  v.  w. 

2.  The  Royal  Mufcadine,   D'Arboyce,  or 
Chaffelas  Blanc,  is  an  excellent  Grape  ;  the 
bunches  are  large,  and  compofed  of  round  am-' 
ber-coloured  berries  of  a  rich  vinous  tafte.  In  a 
a  fine  feafon  it  ripens  in  September,  h.  v. 

3.  The  Malmfey  Mufcadine  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  the  preceding ;  the  juice  is  very  fweet 
and  of  a  high  flavour.  This  is  a  good  bearer 
and  a  very  fine  Grape,  w.  v. 

'   4.  The  Black  Mufcadine.    This  is  a  good 
Nearer,  and  the  berries  are  beautifully  powdered 
th  a  bluifh  bloom,  h.  v. 

5.  The  White,  or  Common  Mufcadine,  by 
Tome  called  the  Chaffelas.  This  refembles  the 
Royal  Mufcadine,  but  the  berries  are  fmaller ; 
and,  although  it  is  not  fo  fweet  as  the  Royal,  it 
is  the  beft  Grape  that  we  have  for  a  common 
wall,  and  a  great  bearer,  w. 

6.  The  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria,  or  Alex- 
andrian Frontinac.  The  berries  are  oval,  and 
the  bunches  long.  This  Grape  has  a  rich  vi- 
nous juice,  and  is  efteemed  an  exceeding  good 
Grape  for  the  Hothoufe.  h. 


7.  The 
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7.  The  Red  Mufcat  of  Alexandria  refembles 
the  former  ;  only  the  berries  are  red.  h. 

8.  The  White  Mufcat,  from  Lunel.  This 
Grape  has  large  oval  berries,  of  an  amber-co- 
lour, and  full  of  a  vinous  juice.  This  Vine  is 
a  plentiful  bearer,  and  highly  efteemed.  h.  v. 

9.  The  Black  Mufcadel,  has  large  oval  berries 
of  a  black  colour  and  pleafant  juice,  h. 

10.  The  Red  Mufcadel,  has  large  red  berries 
of  an  oval  fhape,  and  ripens  late.  The  bunches 
are  very  large,  h. 

11.  The  Black  Damafcus,"  has  large,  round, 
black  coloured  berries ;  the  flefh  is  rich  and  well 
flavoured.    This  is  an  excellent  late  Grape,  h. 

12.  The  Black  Grape  from  Tripoli,  has 
large  black  berries,  and  is  an  excellent  Grape. 
h. 

13.  The  Black  Spanifh,  or  Alicant  Grape. 
This  Grape  has  black  berries  of  a  pleafant  fla- 
vour, h.  v. 

14.  The  Black  Grape  from  Lifbon.  This 
Grape  has  large  round  juicy  berries,  and  the 
bunches  referable  the  Black  Hamburg.  This  is 
a  good  Grape,  h.  v. 

15.  The  Black  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  Noir. 
This  Grape  has  pretty  large  round  berries, 
black  when  ripe,  and  covered  with  a  mealy 

powder. 
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powder.  It  has  a  rich  vinous  juice,  and  ripens 
in  October,  h.  v. 

1 6.  The  Red  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  Rouge, 
■is  a  very  fine  Grape,  and  greatly  efteemed  :  it 
has  large  brick-coloured  berries,  and  the  juice  is 
of  a  highly  vinous  flavour,  v. 

17.  The  White  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  Blanc, 
has  large  bunches  compofedof  round  berries.  The 
juice  of  this  Grape,  when  fully  ripe,  is  exquifite. 
h.  v.  w. 

18.  Grizzly  Frontinac,  has  round  berries,  of 
a  colour  cornpofed  of  brown,  red,  and  yellow. 
This  Grape  has  an  excellent  flavour,  b.v. 

19.  The  White  Sweet  Water.  The  berry 
is  large,  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  agreeable 
juice.  This  is  efteemed  an  excellent  Grape,  and 
ripens  in  September,  h.  v.  w. 

20.  The  Black  Sweet  Water,  has  a  frnall 
roundifh  berry  of  a  fweet  tafte  ;  but,  being  apt 
to  crack,  is  not  in  much  repute.  The  birds  are 
very  fond  of  this  Grape,  which  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember, v.  w. 

zi.  The  Black  Hamburgh.  The  bunches  of 
this  Grape  are  large,  compofed  of  large  oval 
black  berries,  of  a  pleafant  fweet  juice  and  vi- 
nous flavour;    It  ripens  in  November,  h.  v.  ' 

22.  The  Red  Hamburgh,  has  thin-flcinned 
berries  of  a  dark  red.    They  have  a  rich  vinous 

flavours 
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flavour,  and  ripen  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
former,  h.  v. 

2,3.  The  White  Hamburgh.  This  Grape  has 
large  oval-fhaped  berries,  and  is  a  pretty  good 
bearer,  b. 

24.  The  Small  Black  Clufter,  has  fmall  oval 
berries.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  a  hoary- 
down.    This  is  a  very  pleafant  fruit,  v.  w. 

25.  The  Large  Black  Clufter,  is  larger  than 
the  former,  and  has  a  very  rough  harfh  tafte. 
Mr.  Speechly  fays,  that  he  had  this  Grape  from 
Lifbon, .  and  was  allured  that  it  is  the  Grape  of 
which  they  make  Red  Port  Wine.  I  have  had 
the  fame  Grape  eight  or  ten  years,  v. 

2.6.  The  White  Grape  from  Alcobaca.  This 
Grape  bears  large  bunches  of  white  juicy  ber- 
ries, v. 

2.7.  The  White  Morillon,  has  an  oval-fhaped 
juicy  berry.  The  leaves  are  downy  on  the  un- 
der fide,  h,  v. 

28.  Early  White  Grape,  from  Teneriffe.  The 
berries  are  of  a  middling  fize,  and  the  flefh  re- 
markably fweet  and  juicy,  v.  w. 

29.  The  White  Parfley-leaved  Grape,  or 
Ciotat.  This  Grape  has  round  berries,  white, 
juicy,  and  fweet.  There  is  a  fort  of  the  Parfley- 
leaved  Grape  with  red  fruit,  v. 

30..  Thg 
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30.  The  White  Corinth  Grape,  has  a  fmall 
round  berry,  with  a  fine  juicy  fiefh  of  an  agree- 
able flavour. 

31.  The  Aleppo  Grape,  has  middle-fized 
berries,  with  a  juicy  fiefh  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 
This  is  a  curious  Grape,  frequently  ftriped  black 
and  white,  h.  v. 

32.  The  Red  Grape,  from  Syracufe.  This  is 
a  very  fine  large  Grape,  h. 

33.  Le  Cceur  Grape,  or  Morocco  Grape. 
This  Grape  has  berries  of  a  tawny  colour,  and 
is  highly  efteemed.  h.  - 

34.  The  Golden  Galician  Grape,  has  large 
eval  berries,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  tolerable 
flavour,  h. 

35.  The  Black  Raifin  Grape.  This  fpecies 
has  large  black  berries  of  an  oval  form.  The  fkin 
is  thick,  and  the  fiefh  firm.  h. 

36.  The  White  Raifin  Grape  refembles  the 
preceding;  only  that  the  berries  are  white,  h. 

37.  The  Malvoife,  fometimes  called  the  Blue 
Tokay,  has  fmall  brownifh  berries,  powdered 
with  a  blue  bloom.    The  juice  is  vinous,  h.  v. 

38.  The  Genuine  Tokay,  is  a  white  Grape^ 
with  a  thin  fkin,  delicate  flem,  and  agreeable 
juice,  b.  v. 

39.  The  Lombardy  Grape,  has  fine,  large, 
flame-coloured  berries,  full  of  a  fine  juice ;  and 

the 
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the  bunches  grow  to  a  great  fize,  frequently 
weighing  more  than  fix  pounds,  h.  v. 

40.  The  Smyrna  Grape.  This  has  a  large 
red  berry,  of  a  very  fine  flavour,  and  is  efteem- 
ed  a  very  good  Grape,  h.  v. 

41.  The  Brick  Grape,  fo  called  from  its  co- 
lour, has  l'mall  berries,  but  the  juice  is  fweet. 
v.  w. 

42.  The  Claret  Grape,  has  fmall  black  ber- 
ries, with  a  blood-red  juice  ;  but  the  Grape  is 
very  harfh,  if  not  perfectly  ripe.  h.  v. 

43.  The  Syrian  Grape.  This  has  large,  white, 
oval  berries,  with  a  thick  fkin  and  hard  flefh. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  h. 

44.  The  Auverna,  or  true  Burgundy  Grape, 
fometimes  called  the  Black  Morillon,  is  an  in- 
different fruit  for  the  table ;  but  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  beft  for  making  wine,  v .  w. 

45.  Cat's  Grape.  This  Grape  has  fmall  ber- 
ries, of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  flefh  is  foft 
and  juicy,  but  of  a  very  difagreeable  tafte,  un- 
lefs  quite  ripe.  h.  v. 

46.  The  Damfon  Grape,  has  very  large  ber- 
ries, of  a  purple  colour,  h. 

47. -  St.  Peter's  Grape,  has  a  large  oval  berry, 
of  a  deep  black  colour  when  ripe ;  the  bunches  « 
are  large,  and  the  flefh  juicy ;  it  ripens  late. 

v,      '    .  ...  .•..^a'tki&j 

48.  The 
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48.  The  Greek  Grape.  The  berries  are  of  a 
bluifh.  white  colour  ;  and  it  is  efteemed  a  fine 
Grape,  h.v. 

49.  The  Black  Corinth,  or  Currant,  Grape, 
is  a  fmall  roundifh  berry,  generally  without  a 
ftone,  of  a  deep  black  colour.  It  has  a  fweet 
juice,  and  ripens  in  October,  h.  v. 

50.  The  Cornichon  Grape,  has  berries  of  a 
remarkable  fhape,  long  and  narrow,  of  a  white 
colour,  with  a  firm  fweet  flefh.  h. 

51.  The  Red  Chaffelas,  is  very  like  the 
Chaffelas  Blanc  in  fize  and  fhape  ;  but  is  of  a 
dark  red  colour.  It  is  a  very  good  Grape,  but 
ripens  later  than  the  white. 

52.  The  New  Mufcat  of  Jerufalem,  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Philip  Miller,  a  Vine  of  which 
is  now  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Chelfea.  It 
has  large  round •  berries  of  a  red  colour;  fomd 
of  which  I  have,  in  fine  feafons,  feen  as  large 
as  a  goofeberry  ;  but,  as  it  does  not  ripen  well" 
on  the  natural  wall  in  this  country,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  try  it  in  a  hothoufe,  or  vinery. 
It  wras  introduced  here  about  thirty-fix  years 
ago.  h.  v. 

53.  The  Black  Prince.  This  has  fine  large 
berries,  and  the  bunches  grow  to  a  large  fize  : 
I  have  had  them,  in  a  favourable  feafon,  on 
the  natural  wall,  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half. 

'  This 
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This  Grape  Very  well  deferve9  a  place  in  the 
hothoufe  and  vinery.  It  ripens  on  the  natural 
wall  *  in  O&ober.  Laft  feafon  (1801),  I  left 
fome  of  thern  on  the  Vines  till  the  middle  of 
November. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  : 

Black  Frankindale.        Pearl  Mufcadine. 
Black  Gibraltar.  Red  Conftantia. 

Black  Mufcat  of  Alex-    Red  Raifin. 

andria.  Sir  Abraham  Pitcher's 

The  Miller  Grape.  Fine  Black. 

New    White     Sweet    Weft's  St.  Peter. 

Water.  White  Conftantia, 

Paffe  Mufk. 

L  From  the  Red  and  White  Conftantia  is  made 
the  famous  Conftantia  Wine,  fo  called  from  a 
place  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

My  worthy  friend,  Colonel  Paterfon -f,  in- 

*  The  time  of  ripening  refers  to  thofe  on  the  natural 
Wall ;  as  on  hot  walls  and  in  houfes  it  depends  011  the  time 
when  you  begin  forcing. 

f  This  gentleman  is  well  known  in  the  Literary  World, 
by  his  Narrative  of  Four  Journeys  into  the  Country  of  mi 
Hottentots,  and  Caffraria  ;  from  whence  he  fent  a  great 
many  new  Plants  and  Seeds  to  England.  He  alfo  brought 
home  with  him  fome  curious  ikins ;  and  . good  drawings  of 
many  plants,  animals,  &.c. 

N  forms 
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forms  me,  that  this  Vine,  when  tranfpklfted 
to  but  a  fmall  diftance  from  that  fpot,  produces 
a  very  inferior  wine.  In  his  Narrative  he  fays, 
"  Gonftantia  produces'  excellent  wine,  though 
the  fituation  is  rather  low.  It  is,  however,  pre- 
ferable to  all  other  parts  of  this  diftricTh ;  not 
only  becaufe  it  is  rather  more  elevated  ;  but  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,-  which  is*  a 
light  fandy  loam  " 

Select  Vines for  a  Small  Garden. 

The  White  Mufcadine ;  White  Sweet  Water'; 
Black  Sweet  Water;  Large  Black'  Clufter  -f 
Small  Black  Clufter  ; .  The  Miller  Grape. 

St.  Peter's,  and  the  .Black  Hamburgh,  wirt 
do  very  well  in  favourable  feafons. 

Of  the Propagation  of  Vine's.- 

The  Vine  is  propagated  by  feeds,  cuttings, 
and  layers  ;  and  by  grafting  and  inoculation. 

When  Vines  are  to  be  raifed  from  feed,  it 
fhould  be  fown  about  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary, or  the  beginning  of  March,  in  pots  filled 
witli  light  frefh  mould,  and  plunged  in  a  mo- 
derately warm  hot-bed,  gently  fprinkling  the 
mould'  from  a  watering-pot  having  a  fine  rofe. 
About  fix  or  eight  feeds,  if  good,  will  be 

fufficient 
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fufficient  for  a  pot  *  of  forty  or  fixfy  to  a  eaft  I 
for,  if  fown  too  thick,  the  plants  are  apt  to  be 
drawn,  and  thereby  become  very  weak! .  In  dry 
weather  the  pbts  fhoiild  be  Watered  gently  every 
day  ;  but  in  wet  or  moift  weather  this  may  fre- 
quently be  omitted 5  giving  them  fo  mtich  Only 
as  will  keep  the  mould  moift  till  the  plants' 
begin  to  Vegetate.  The'  proper  time  for  waters 
ih'g  is  in  tile  afternoon,  when  the  fun  is  going 
Off  the  frame.  Obferve  to  fhut  the  frame 
down  immediately  after  watering  5  and  if  the 
heat  be  not  too  great,  it  may  remain  fhut  during 
the  night*    As  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  td 

:  *  ,  In  the  vicinity  of  Ldridoh,  Pots  are1  denominated  bf 
the  number  contained  in  what  the  Potters  call  a  Caft. 

Tliey  are  delivered  in  at  the  price  of  from  two  Ihillih'gs 
and  four  pence  to  half  a  Grown  per  Caftj  which  contains  as 
jhnderj/vi.a,",  L:''Jt*{-*£*Ji.!*\  .^:*^.f(,rv*.*J,.  ,v  L&^Sj-Sft 
The  1  ft  fize  of  8  in  the  Caft  is  caiied  Eights; 

2   x  2  do.  Twelves. 

h    x6  i— — i — i  do.  Sixteens. 

i     ■  _  —  do.  — ■■  ■  '  Twenty-fours^ 

^  -.  ^z  ■$4  do.-  Thirty- two's. 

6  ,  48  -  % —  do.  — :  Forty-eights, 

j    60  ■  do.  Sixtys.  , 

Pans  for  forced  Strawberries,  French-Beans,  ire 
Ufa  fold  by  the  Caft,  and  at  the  above  price. 

Pots  larger  than  eights  are  generally  made  to  order;  skid 
paid  for  adcording  to  their  fize. 

,  ,  I  here  are  fome  fmaller  than  fixtys,  for  feedlings  and 

jife'atHs; 

i  i  decay, 
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decay,  you  muft  add  a  lining  of  horfe-dung 
and  frefh  leaves;  which,  when  occafion  re- 
quires, may  be  lhaken  up  and  repaired  by  add- 
ing fome  frefh  leaves  and  dung  to  it,  and  thus 
keep  up  a  proper  warmth  till  the  plants  have 
got  fufficient  ftrength  to  do  without  any  bot- 
tom heat. 

-  About  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  take  the  lights  off,  that  the  plants 
may  be  hardened  before  winter,  taking  care  to 
fhelter  them  in  frames  covered  with  mats, 
which  will  prevent  the  froft  in  the  latter  end  of 
October  and  beginning  of  November  from  in- 
juring the  tender  fhoots. 

When  the  plants  are  about  fix  inches  high, 
they  fbould  be  tranfplanted  fingly  into  deep 
forty-eights,  filled  with  the  fame  fort  of  vege- 
table mould  as  is  directed  to  be  ufed  for  Vines ; 
taking  great  care  not  to  hurt  the  roots,  nor  to 
break  the  leaders;  then  plunge  them  again  into 
the  hot-bed  :  but  if  the  heat  of  the  old  bed  be 
too  much  decayed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have 
a  new  one  prepared  before-hand  to  receive-the 
pots  as  foon  as  the  plants  are  tranfplanted.  If 
they  grow  vigoroufly,  it  will  be  neceffary.  to 
Ihift  them  into  thirty-two's. 

When  the  plants  are  above  fix  inches  high, 
they  fho'uld  be  carefully  tied  to  fmall  rods, 

leaving 
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leaving  only  one  ftem  for  the  firft  year.  The 
rods  fhould  be  as  high  as  the  frames  will  per- 
mit. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  drop,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  picked  off  the  pots,  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  getting  mouldy,  which  would  very 
much  injure  them. 

The  plants  fhould  be  kept  under  frames,  or 
put  into  the  green-houfe,  in  hard  Winters,  to 
fhelter  them  from  fevere  frofts.  In  the  Spring, 
about  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  if  from 
feed  ripened  in  this  country,  they  may  be 
planted  out  againft  the  walls  where  they  are  to 
remain;  but,  if  from  feed  imported  from  Vine 
countries,  I  would  advife  not  to  plant  above 
one  or  two  againft  the  wall,  or  in  the  hot- 
houfe,  before  you  have  obtained  a  fpecimen  of 
the  fruit,  and  be  fatisfied  that  they  are  worth 
cultivating. 

After  they  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  cut 
at  the  third  eye,  if  ftrong;  but  at  the  fecond, 
if  weakly  :  at  the  fame  time  remember  to  rub 
off  the  lower  bud  with  your  finger  and  thumb, 
as  hereafter  directed. 

If  Vines  are  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings, 
they  fhould  be  chofen  from  the  fhoots  that  are 
beft  ripened,  and  have  the  fhorteft  joints ; 
always  having  one  or  two  joints  of  the  laft 
n  3  ,  year's 
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year's  wood,  cutting  it  perfe&ly  fmootfr-and  4 
little  rounding  at  the  lower  end,  and  as  near  to 
a  joint  of  the  old  wood  as  poffible.  The  upper, 
end  fhould  alio  be  cut  fmooth  and  Hoping  to- 
wards the  wall ;  b,ut  if  they  are  planted  in  beds 
qr  borders,  let  the.  cut  always  face  towards  the 
North.  When  cuttings  are  planted  againft  piers, 
or  walls,  let  it  be  at  about  a  foot  difrant  from 
each  other,  acpording  to  the  vacant  fpace,  and 
fo  deep  as  to  have  the  fecond  eye  level  with  the 
ground  ;  remembering  always  to  rub  off  the 
lower  eye.  By  fo  doing,  if  no  accident  happens 
to  the  top  buds  there  will  be  a  fhoot  produced 
from  each  eye,  with  a  little  one  under,  which, 
fhould  always  be  rubbed  off  as  foqn  as  it  begins 
to  fwejl ;  for  if  fuffered  to  grow,  to  any  con- 
siderable Size,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  injuring 
the  large  one  in.  rubbing  the  fmall  one  QiF, 
Remember  alfo  to  pick  off  all  the  runners  and 
iide-fhoots,  as  before  directed,  leaving  only 
twq  .{hoots,  which  fhould  be  trained  at  jhelc 
full  length.  About  January  qr  February  they 
may  bp  pruned,  leaving  one  or  two  eyes  on, 
pach  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  (hoot, 
which  fhould  be  managed  as  fhall  be  more  folly 
explained  hereafter. 

■In  the  fir$  year,  efpecla]ly  jf  the  Summed 
1$6  dry,  and  proper  attention  be  not  paid  to 

the 
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,tHe  watering  of  them,  .they  will  make  but  little 
psogrefs;  hut  in  the  fecond  year  you  will 
plainly  difcern  which'  is  the  ftrongeft  plant, 
which  only  fhould  be  left  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
fpace  on  the  wall :  the  reft  fhould  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  other  fixations  where  they  are 
waited. 

.  M,r.  Speedily  and  others  pracTafe  a  method 
of  propagating  the  Vine  from  one  eye,  and  a 
few  inches  of  the  preceding  year's  wood,  whicjar 
he  prefers  to  thofe  railed  by  cuttings  in  the 
common  way,  for  the  following  reafons : 
"  They  have  more  abundant  roots,  grow  fhorter 
jointed,  are  more  prolific,  and  will,  if  per- 
mitted, come  into  bearing  the  fecond  year." 

You  fhould  make  .choice  of  the  cuttings  after 
a  warm  dry  feafen,  fuch  as  laft  year  (1800); 
but  not  after  fuch  as  the  year  before,  when  the 
wood  did'  not  ripen  properly,  owing  to  the  wet 
and  cold  fea-fon.    Each  cutting  fhould  have 
two  inches  of  .the  old  wood,  with  one  eye  of 
the  new.    When  you  prune  your  Vines  you 
will  have  great  choice ;  you  mould  then  felect 
your  cuttings  of  a  middling  fize,  the  wood 
•round  and  perfectly  ripened.    Pots  are  to  be 
-filled  with  rich  light  mould  that  has  been  well 
meliorated  "and  prepared  fome  time  before.  The 
puttings  are  then  to  be  prepared  for  planting, 
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as  follows.  The  bottom  part  fhould  be  cut 
perfedtly  fmooth ;  and  if  any  of  the  old  dead 
fnags  remain,  they  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to 
the  quick  wood,  and  the  top  cut  floping  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  hot-houfe  or  frame  when 
placed,  in  them.  I  would  recommend  planting 
only  one  cutting  in  each  pot,  which  as  to  fize 
fhould  be  a  deep  forty-eight;  by  that  means 
the  plants  will  grow  much  ftronger  and  quicker 
than  when  many  are  crowded  together,  and 
the  fun  and  air  will  have  a  freer  admiffion  to  ripen 
the  wood  ;  for,  when  many  are  planted  in  one 
pot,  they  fhade  one  another,  and  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  prevent  the  fun  and  ait  from 
paffing  freely  among,  them.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  get  ftrong,  and  the  pots  full  of  roots,: 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  fhift  them  from  the  forty- 
eights  to  thirty-two's. 

The  above  mode  is  beft  adapted  for  private 
gardens;  but  for  nurferymen,  &c.  who  raife 
plants  for  fale,  and  cannot  conveniently  fpare 
fo  much  room,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  plant 
three  or  more  cuttings  in  each  pot. 

The  fame  rules  for  watering,,  tranfplan ting, 
fhifting,  &c.  are  to  be  obferVed  here  as  for  : 
Seedlings. 

A  method  very  frequently  practifed  by  nur- 
ferymen and  gardeners^  when  they  wifh  to 

have 
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have  their  y.knts  fit  for  faie  the  fame  year,  is  to 
plant  them  in  pots,  and  place  them  in  the  hot-.' 
houfe,  among;  the  tan,  on  the  flues,  or  round 
tb«  curbs  of  the  pit.  I  faw  this  method  prac- 
tifed  lafc  year,  with  great  fuccefs,  by  ivJeffrs. 
Lee  and  Kennedy,  in  their  hot-houfe  at  the 
Vineyard,  Hammerfmith. 

They  may  be  raifed  in  this  manner,  either 
planting  them  fingly  in  fmall  pots,  or  feveral 
in  a  pot,  according  to  its  lize,  transplanting 
them  feparately  when  they  have  taken  root.  In 
proceeding  thus3  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  a 
hot-bed  ready,  to  plunge  the  pots  in  as  foon  a3 
they  are  tranfplanted.  By  this  means  you  will 
forward  their  growth  very  much,  and  before 
Autumn  have  them  fit  for  fale. 

Vines  are  alfo  propagated  by  layers  in  the 
following  manner. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  ftools  in  the. 
open  quarters,  in  the  fame  manner  as  nurfery- 
men  propagate  foreft-trees  and  fhrubs  ;  but  the 
beft  way  is  to  take  layers  from  walls  or  palings, 
obferving  to  train  the  fhoots  at  full  length 
during  the  Summer.  Then,  about  the  month 
of  February,  take  fbme  of  the  firieft  and 
ftrongeft  fhoots,  and  lay  them  acrofs  the  foot- 
path into  pots  (twenty-fours  or  fixteens)  filled 
with  frefh  mouldy  and  plunged  in  the  ground 

about 
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about  two.  inches  below  the  furface ;  at  the 
fame  time  making  an  incifion  or  two  in  the  old 
w^ood,  or  giving  it  a  twirl  juft  below  a  joint ; 
they  will  generally  take,  without  notching  or 
twilling ;  yer,  as  i,t  is  the  furer  way,  I  would 
advife  it  to  be  done.  (Introducing  the  fhoots 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  is  now  laid 
aade,  as  the  layers  generally  have,  when  this 
method  is  followed,  larger  roots  below  than  in 
the  pots.)  The  layers  fhould  -then  be  cut, 
leaving  two  or  three  ftrong  eyes  upon  each. 

When  the  fhoots  begin  to  run,  they  fhould 
fee  tied  to  long  flakes,  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  by  tire  wind.  All  the  runners  and  ftde- 
ijioots,  are  to  be  picked  off,  leaving  only  two. 
or  three  fine  ftrong  fhoots  on  each  plant,  which, 
iliould  bf  trained  at  full  length  during  the 
Summer. 

^Ifter  the  fhoots  are  laid,  k  will  be  neceflary 
tp  mulch  them  with  good  rotten  dung,,  or 
rotten  leaves,  which  will  keep  the  mould  moift ; 
and  in  very  dry  Summers,  fuch  as  the  laft 
(180.0),  it  will  be  necefiary  to  give  them  a 
good  watering  once  or  twice  a  week:  this  will 
wafh  in  the  dung  or  leaves  about  the  rootss 
s>nd  caufe  the  layers  to  fhoot  more  vigoroufiy. 

By  this  method  of  laying,"  you  may  have 
two  or  three  rows  of-  layers  from  one  wall: 

taking 
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tiking  care  to  lay  the  branches  alternately,  and 
to  keep  the  pots  plunged  about  two  inches  he~. 
Ipw  the  level  of  the  ground. 
.  in  choofing  Vines  from  the  nurfery,  I  would 
recommend  thpfe  which  have  the  ftrongeft  and 
Ipngeft  fhoots. 

■  If  the  foregoing  directions  are  properly  at- 
tended to,  the  plants  wijl  be  well  rooted  in  the 
pots  before  Autumn,  and  fit  for  planting  in/ 
vineries,  hot-rhoufes,  &c. ' 

"VVhen  any  are  tq  be  planted  out,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  cut  off  from  the  mother  Vine  and 
carjried  in  the  pots  to  where  they  are  intended 
to  be  planted  ;  taking  care  tq  preferve  the  ball 
as  much  as  pqffible  when'  they  are  turned  out 
pf  the  pqt$. 

Jf  the  feafon  be  warm  and  fine,  the  Grapes 
of  early  kinds  ripen  very  well  on  thefe  layers, 
before  they  are  taken  up;  and,  if  properly 
managed,  they  will  bear  fome  fruit  the  firft  year 
after  planting.  One  of  the  frrongeft  fhoots 
muft  be  left  nearly  at  full  length,  cutting  it  as 
high  as  the  uppermoft  full  bud,  leaving  net* 
thing  but  round  wellsripened  wood.  Jf  there 
are  three  fhopts,  the  remaining  two  fhould  be 
scut  fq  as  to  leave  only  two  full  eyes  upon  each, 
which  fhould  be  trained  at  full  length,  as 
before  directed,,  to  produce  fine  wood  for  next 

year. 
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year.  The  fhoot  which  was  trained  the  pre- 
ceding year  fhould  then  be  cut  down,  leaving 
only  two  rrrong  eyes  to  produce  wood  for  the 
following  year ;  and  fo  on  every  year,  cutting 
the  branches  alternately ;  by  fo  doing,  you 
will  be  able  to  keep  your  walls  always  covered 
with  fine  healthy  bearing  wood.  Thus  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  faved  in  furnifhing  hot-houfes, 
vineries,  &c. 

This  method  of  laying  is  praclifed  with  great 
fuccefs  by  many  nurferymen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London ;  in  particular  by  Meflrs. 
Gray  and  Wear  at  Brompton-park  nurfery,  and 
by  Meffrs.  Kirke  at  Brompton ;  each  of  whom 
raifes  annually  feveral  hundred  plants,  for  which 
they  find  a  great  demand. 

If  any  Vines  that  have  been  raifed  from  feed 
fhould  not  prove  to  be  of  a  good  flavour,  they 
will  be  very  fit  to  graft  or  inarch  the  finer  forts 
of  Vines  on :  as  the  coarfer  forts  grow  more 
vigorous  than  the  finer,  they  are,  for  that 
leafon,  fitter  for  grafting  or  inarching. 

The  heft  manure  for  Vines  is  a  mixture  of 
vegetable  mould  *,  rotten  fpit-dung,  and  frefh 
loam  (turf  and  all) ;  this  fhould  be  thrown  in  a 
heap,  and  frequently  turned,  for  a  year  or  two 
before  it  is  ufed. 


*  For  producing  vegetable  mouldj  fee  p.  129. 

Ob- 
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Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Training  and 
Pruning  of  Vines. 

The  following  is  the  method  that  I  purfued 
with  fome  Vines  which  were  planted  againft  the 
piers  of  a  South  wall,  and  among  old  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  &c. 

When  I  took  them  in  hand,  the  fruit  was  fo 
fmall  and  hard  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  fent 
to  the  table.  The  Vines  were  trained  upright, 
which  caufed  them  to  grow  fo  luxuriantly  that 
the  fap  flowed  into  the  branches  inftead  of  the 
fruit. 

In  the  year  1789  I  let  two  ftrong  branches 
grow  to  their  full  length  without  topping  them 
in  the  Summer.  In  1790,  I  trained  them  in  a 
Terpentine  form  (See  Plate  X.),  leaving  about 
thirty  eyes  on  each  fhoot,  which  produced  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fine  bunches  of  Grapes, 
weighing  from  one  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  each.  Every  one  that  faw  them  faid, 
that  the  large  ones  were  as  fine  as  forced 
Grapes;  while  the  fmall  ones  produced  from 
branches  of  the  fame  Vine,  trained  and  pruned 
in  the  old  way,  were  bad  natural  Grapes,  and 
'not  above  twice  the  fize  of  large  Currants. 

•  '  '  More. 


More  fully  to  prove  the  fuccefs  attending' 
this  experiment,  I  next  year  trained  five  plant's 
in  the  fame  way,  allowing  the  fhoots  intenaed 
for  bearing  wood  to  run  to  their' full  length  irt 
Summerj  training  them  wherever  there  was  a 
vacancy  between  the  old  trees  5  where  there 
was.  none,  I  ran  them  along  the  top  of  the  wall., 
without  topping  them.  In  Winter  I  trained, 
them  in  a  terpentine  manner  fo  as  to  fill  the 
wall  as  regularly  as  poffible  :  they  were  as  pro- 
ductive as  thofe  in  the. former  year. 

After  a  three  years'  trial,  I  thought  I  was 
warranted  t6  follow  the  fame  practice  with  the 
whole;  and  in  the  year  1793  I  fent,  for  the 
Tjfe  of  his  Majefty  and  the  Royal  family^  three 
hundred  and  feventy-eight  baffcets  of  Grape?, 
each  weighing  about  three  pounds,  without 
planting  a  fingle  Vine  more  than  there  were  the 
preceding  year,  in  which  I  was  able  to  fend 
only  fifty-fix  bafkets  of  the  fame  weight ;  and 
thofe  fo  bad  and  ill-ripened  that  I  was  afhamed 
of  them,  as  they  were  not  fit  to  be  fent  to  the 
table. 

In  this  year  there  was  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  crop  defiroyed  by  birds  and  infects,  and 
rotted  by  the  wet. 

Although  the  above  ftatement  is  within  the; 
bounds  of  truth,  it  may  appear  to  the  reader 

like 
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like  an  exaggeration  ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  one  who  will  follow  the  directions  herd 
given  to  prove  the  advantage  that  will  accrue 
from  this  method  of  training. 

The  above  experiments  were  all  made  on  the 
natural  walls,  and  I  hope  will  be  fufficient  to 
convince  every  unprejudiced  perfon  of  the  great 
advantage  that  the  ferpentine  method  of  train- 
ing Vines  poffeffes  above  the  common  way. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fhoots 
fhould  be  brought  as  near  as  poffible  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Vine,  that  the  wall  may  be  well 
covered.  When  the  walls  are  high,  and  the 
fhoots  from  the  ferpentine  branches  ftrong,  we 
feme  times  let  them  remain  ;  but  if  the  walls  are 
low,  and  the  ferpentine'  branches  produce  weak 
fhoots,  we  cut  them  out  in  the  Autumnal  prun- 
ing, and  train  up  the  ftrongeft  of  the  young 
wood  in  their  room ;  as  directed  in  the  explana- 
tion of  Plate  X. 

On  the  Pruning  and  Training  of  Vines. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  wood  muft 
fee  ftrong,  or  the  Vines  will  produce  fmall 
bunches.  If  that  be  the  cafe,  cut  them  down"  to 
two  •  or '  three  eyes,  in  order  to  have  ftrong 
wood  for  next  year.    Vines  bear  their  fruit  oh 

the 
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the  wood  that  was  produced  the  preceding  year. 
If  there  be  a  great  deal  of  old  naked  wood  on 
them,  as  generally  is  the  cafe,  with  fome  fmall 
weak  fhoots  at  the  extremities,  always  cut  them 
down  as  near  to  the  ground  as  poffible ;  yo(i 
will  then  have  no  fruit  for  that  year.  Qr  you 
may  cut  every  other  fhoor,  leaving  the  old  ones 
to  produce  fome  fmall  Grapes.  The  next  year 
you  will  have  plenty  of  fine  wood,  provided 
you  take  care  to  nail  in  the  fbongeft  fhoots, 
and  pick  off  all  the  fide-moots  that  are  pro- 
duced from  the  eyes,  pinching  them  off  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  or  cutting  them  out 
with  a  fharp  penknife  clofe  to  the  bud  or  eye  ; 
but  never  twiffc  them  ;  for  by  twitting  them  you 
will  hurt  the  bud  that  produces  the  Grapes 
next  year  ;  always  obferving  to  cut  as  near  to  a 
bud  as  poffible,  and  taking  care  to  lay  in  the 
wood  very  thin  in  Summer,  that  the  fun  and 
air  may  be  freely  admitted  to  ripen  it :  by  thefe 
means'it  will  grow  very  ftrong.  Take  care  alfo 
to  keep  the  Ihoots  nailed  to  the  wall,  which 
will  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  high 
winds ;  obferving  to  pick  off  all  the  fide-fhoots 
every  time  you  nail  them,  which  ought  to  be 
done  feveral  times  during  the  Summer  months, 
according  to  the  quicknefs  of  their  growth.  In 
fine  weather  they  will  grow  fo  very  quick,  that 

you 
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you  will  have  occafion  to  look  over  them  once 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  if  you  wifh  to 
have  them  in  good  order.  '  Never  flrffer  the 
Vines  to  run  together  in  a  cliifter,  and  to  mat, 
-.vhich  will  infallibly  ruin  them  for  bearing  the 
idcceeding  year.  Top  the  fhoots  that  have 
been  trained  ima  ferpehtirte  manner,  as  foon  as 
the 'Grapes  come  td  the  fize  of  very  fmali  Green 
Peas,  a  joint  or  twoJahove  the  fruit ;  but  never 
top  the  leading  {hoot,  .nor  that' which  you 'in- 
tend mould  bear  fruit  next' year. 

I  {ball  now  give  fome  directions  for  the  fe- 
cond  year's  pruning.'  "■'  "     •'  - 

I  would  never  recommend  the  pruning  of 
Vines  till  the  beginning  of  February,  except  in 
fuch  a  feafon  as  the  pfe'fent';  for  they  are  more 
forward  now  (in  the  middle  of  January) 
than  they  were'  laft  year  in  the  latter  end  of 
March  :  this  is  owing  to  the  fine-  Autumn  and 
mild  Winter,  and  the  wood  being  fo  well- 
ripened  in  the  .preceding  Summer.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  common  with  fome  to  begin  prun- 
ing foon  after  the  fall  of  the  leafj  before  the 
wood  becomes  hard  ;  but  if  a  froft  fets  in  be- 
fore the  wood  is  hard,  in  particular  after  wet 
Summers  and  Autumns,  it  will  be  very  much 
injured';  I  have  frequently  feen  it  almoft  killed 
after  Autumnal  pruning.    We  often  have  fine 

O  weather 
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weather  in  the  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December,  with  fun  and  drying  winds, 
which  helps  to  ripen  the  wood  after  wet  Au- 
tumns; 

When  the  Vine  leaves  begin  to  fall, .  remem- 
ber always  to  take  a  foft  broom  and  fweep  them 
off  upwards  in  a  gentle  manner,  which  will  be 
of  great  fervice  in  affifting  to  harden  the  w©od. 

When  you  begin  to  prune  in  February,  al- 
ways make  choice  of  the  ftrongeft  and  longeft 
Ihoots,  leaving  them  as  long  as  you  find  the 
eyes  good  and  plump,  and  the  wood  round; 
but  by  no  means  leave  them  when  they  become 
-flat ;  as  in  that  cafe  they  feldom  bear  fruit ; 
and  if  they  do-,  it  will  be  very  fmall.  I  never 
lay  in  any  that  has  lefs  than  fifteen,  and  from 
that  to  thirty  good  eyes,  according  to  the 
jftren-gth  of  the  fhoot,  ■  which  will  produce  two 
.bunches  from  every  good  eye.  I  have  had 
feventy  bunches  of  grapes  from,  one  fhoot. 
..The  Ihoots  that  have  borne  fruit  in  the  pre- 
ceding  year  fliculd  be  cut  out  next  year,  ex- 
cept when  you  want  to-  fill  the  wall,  and  the 
fhoots  are  very  'ftrong.  .You  will  always  get 
^plenty  of  fine  healthy  young  wood  if  you  are 
careful  when  you  prune  in  the  Winter:  there- 
ore  never  leave  any  but  fine  ftrong  wood,  al- 
ways cutting  at  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth- 
eye; 
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eye;  remembering  to  rub  the  loweft  bud  offy 
and  that  which  comes  out  at  the  joint  between 
the  new  and  laft  year's  wood.  By  thefe  means 
you  will  get  as  much  fruit  from  thefe  fhort 
fhoots  as  you  would  have  by  the  common  way 
of  pruning*  You  muft  always  obferve  to  leave 
two  or  three  of  the  ftrongeft  fhoots  for  next 
year's  bearing  wood,  and  never  top  them.  If 
you  have  not  room  to  train  them,  you  may 
lead  them  over  the  tops  of  the  other  trees,  if 
the  Vines  are  planted  againft  Piers ;  or  you 
jmay  run  them  behind  the  ftandards,  if  there 
be  any,  which  is  generally  the  Cafe  when  the 
walls  are  high ;  thus  you  will  cover  all  the 
wall,  which  will  have  a  very  beautiful  appear^ 
ance  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  befides  furnifhing 
a  plentiful  fupply  of  fine  Grapes  for  the  table. 
You  may  run  the  fhoots  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  behind  the  dwarf  trees,  or  you  may  tack 
them  down  over  the  top  of  the  wall  oil  the 
other  fide,  provided  the  walls  are  low.  I  have 
had  very  fine  Grapes  on  Eaft  and  Weft  walls, 
in  good  feaforts,  between  Peaches,  Plums,  &c» 
particularly  when  the  trees  are  young.  You 
muft  keep  cutting  in  the  Vines  as  the  other 
trees  grow  and  fill  up  the  walls.  I  alfo  train 
them  over  the  tops  of  trees  on  each  fide;  which 
never  does  any  harm  to  the  trees  below,  pro- 
o  %  vided 
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vided  you  keep  them  nailed  to  the  wall,  t 
have  alio  planted  Vines  between  trees  on  North 
and  Eaft  afpefts,  and  trained  them  over  the 
tops  of  the  South  and  Weft  walls  to  fill  the 
tipper  parts,  till  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines- 
cover  them.  I  then  cut  away  part  of  the  Vines, 
leaving  only  as  many  fhoots  as  I  may  think  ne~- 
ceflary. 

Two  years  ago  I  removed  fome  old  Apricots 
that  covered  a  wall  about  one  hundred  and 
fixty-five  feet  long,  and  planted  them  againft  a 
new  wall,  leaving  five  Vines  that  were  planted 
againft  the  Piers.  Thefe  five  plants  have,  in 
the  courfe  of  two  years,  covered  the  above  wall 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  bear  plenty  of  fine 
Grapes  every  year.  I  alfo  moved  an  old  Vine 
on  a  wall  near  to  the  above,  and  cut  it  in 
pretty  clofe  ;  it  has  in  three  years  fpread  twenty- 
fix  yards,  and  bears  very  fine  fruit. 

Againft  one  of  the  Piers  had  been  planted  a 
black  Hamburgh  Grape,  and  at  the  other  fide 
of  the  fame  Pier  was  planted  a  Mufcadine,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  two  feet  from  each  other, 
I  pruned  them  both  according  to- my  method, 
and,  the  fecond  year  after,  they  produced  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  bunches  of  fine  Grapes. 

I  alfo  tried  an  experiment  by  taking  fome 
fhoots  from  a  South  wall,  opening  the  ground 

deep 
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deep  enough  to  lay  them  in  acrofs  the  footpath 
at  the  di fiance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  wall, 
and  tied  them  to  flakes,  training  them-  as  Efpa- 
liers,  laying  in  the  wood  as  directed  for  walls, 
and  keeping  them  as  low  as  poffible,  that  they 
might  not  fhade  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  I  alfo 
pruned  them  as  I  do  thofe  againft  walls,  laying 
the  fhoots  in  very  long,  except  thofe  that  were 
intended  to  bear  fruit  next  year,  from  which  I 
took  off  all  the  fide-moots  and  runners  againft 
the  wall  and  Efpaliers .  In  a  favourable  feafon 
thefe  bear  very  fine  fruit,  better  ,  than  what 
got  from  the  walls  by  the  old  method  of 
pruning. 

Always  obferve  to  ufe  the  Cornpofition  as 
foon  after  pruning  as  poffible.  As  the  Vine  is 
very  porous,  it  foon  imbibes  the  wet  and  moif? 
ture,  which  brings  it  quickly  to  decay. 

If  at  any  time  a  Vine  fhould  be  cut  late  in 
the  feafon,  it  will  be  apt  to  bleed  much ;  in 
that  cafe,  the  powder  muft  be  applied,  re- 
peating the  application  till  the  bleeding  flops. 

I  cut  two  ftrong  Vine-branches  in  the  month, 
of  June  and  three  more  in  July,  in  very  hot 
weather,  on  purpofe  to  try  the  effect:  of  the 
powder  in  flopping  the  bleeding.  The  fap  rofe 
fa  ftrong  that  it  worked  out  at  the  top  in  a 
q  3  froth ; 
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froth  ;  I  applied  the  powder,  which  in  a  fhort 
time  entirely  flopped  it. 

Although  the  foregoing  directions  and  obfer- 
vations  are  chiefly  for  Vines  on  the  natural  wall, 
I  have  recommended  the  fame  method  to  be 
practifed  for  forced  Grapes. 

/  shall  noxo  give  some  Directions  for  the  Watering  of 
Vines. 

After  the  Grapes  are  fet  and  begin  to  fwell, 
you  may  water  them  with  the  Barrow  Engine, 
fprinkling  them  all  over  the  leaves  and  fruit, 
preffing  your  forefinger  over  the  top  of  the 
pipe  ;  by  doing  this  you  can  throw  the  water  as 
fine  as  fmall  rain,  which  will  wafh  allthe  duft 
off  the  Vines  and  leaves,  that  are  frequently 
covered  with  it,  efpecially  if  the  garden  be  near 
a  public  road,  as  is  the  cafe  at  Kenfington. 
You  fhould  alfo  wafh  the  infects  off  the  trees. 

In  fine  weather  I  fprinkle  all  the  wall-trees 
three  times  a  week,  which  keeps  them  clear 
from  infects,  aud  promotes  the  fwelling  of  the 
ffu.it ;  but  this  operation  muft  never  be  per- 
formed when  the  nights  are  cold  and  frofty. 
You  fhould  begin  to  fprinkle  the  trees  when 
the  fun  is  in  an  oblique  direction,  or  gone  off 
the  wall,  which  may  be  about  four  o'clock  on 

a  South 
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a  South  afpe& ;  by  doing  it  at  this  time,  the 
leaves  will  have  time  to  dry  before  night,  and 
fo  prevent  the  froft,  if  there  fhould  be  any  in 
the  night,  from  injuring  them.  In  very  liot 
and  dry  weather,  give  the  trees  a  good  bottom 
watering  once  a  week,  which  will  forward  the 
fwelling  of  the  fruit.  Vines  require  a  great  deal 
of  watering;  but  when  the  fruit  is  fully  fwelled, 
you  fhould  leave  it  off ;  particularly  when  the 
nights  begin  to  get  cold,  as  it  would  hurt  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit. 

We  fhall  fay  fomething  in  this  place  refpecl> 
lag  the  prefervation  of  Grapes  from  flies, 
wafps,  and  birds-,  but  for  full  directions  on 
that  head,  fee  the  Chapter  On  Insects,  &c. 

As  fopn  as  the  large  fly  makes  its  appearance, 
you  muft  provide  plenty  of  bottles  a  little  more 
than  half  filled  with  fome  fweet  liquor  to  en- 
tice the  flies  to  enter  them,  where  they  will  be 
drowned.  You  muft  hang  the  bottles  on  the 
nails  at  proper  diftances  all  over  the  Vines,  and 
alfo  place  fome  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
walls.  The  blue  fly  comes  much  earlier  than 
the  wafp,  and  you  will  find  it  no  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  fruit.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary 
to  hang  up  the  bottles  betimes,  in  order  to  de- 
ft.roy  as  many  of  them  as  p.offible  before  the 
o  4  wafp 
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■wafp  makes  its  appearance,  and  have  the  bot- 
tles ready  for  this  fecond  enemy. 

When  the  Grapes  begin  to  rrpeh,  you  will 
be  troubled  with  other  enemies ;  the  birds  will 
now  begin  to  attack  the  fruit ;  it  will  then  be 
,  neceffary  to  bag  fome  of  your  fine  handfome 
bunches,  but  to  bag  them  all  would  be  an 
endlefs  job,  if  you  have  a  full  crop  and  a  large 
garden.  I  have  had  five  men  bagging  for 
three  weeks,  and  yet  could  not  bag  the  half  of 
what  were  on  one  wall. 

■'Where  the  bunches  are  very  thick,  the 
quickeft  way  is  to  cover  the  trees  with  nets,  or 
buntine  (a  kind  of  ftuff  of  which  fhips  colours 
are  made),  which  will  admit  a  free  air  to  the 
Grapes,  and  will  dry  foon  after  rain.  They 
will  alfo  be  a  good  covering  for  the  trees  in  the 
Spring,  in  cold,  wet,  or  fnowy  weather.  Al- 
ways obferve,  that  the  bunches  of  Grapes 
fhould  be  kept  under  the  fhade  of  the  leaves 
till  they  begin  to  ripen ;  then  you  may  begin, 
to  pick  off  the  leaves  which  cover  the  fruit, 
(leaving  thofe  a  little  above  it  to  be  a  fhelter 
from  the  wet  and  froft  in  the  nights);  this  will 
affift  the  ripening  of  the- fruit;  and  take  off 
only  a  few  leaves  at  a  time,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  Grapes  to  be  gathered  at  once  :  by 
thefe  means  your-  fruit  will  continue  three  times 
V;;  cK»-x  ;    .■.  :■:.''  .'■  .;;:  ■}}      '.„:;;:,  W  as. 
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as  long  in  fucceffion  as  it  would  if  the.  leaves 
were  picked  off  all  at  one  time. 

I  have  often  feen  all  the  leaves  taken  off  from 
the  fruit  foon  after  it  was  fet,  which  prevents  it 
from  fwelling,  and  the  fruit  will  become  hard 
and  fmall,  and  will  generally  crack. 
.  When  the  leaves  are  not  too  thick,  they  ad- 
mit the  rays  of  the  fun  to  pafs  through,  and  a 
warm  glow  of  heat  will  be  reflected  from  the 
wall. 

You  may  find  it  convenient  to  let  the  Grapes 
hang  as  long  on  the  walls  as  you  can  :  I  have 
often  let  them  hang  till  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, cnly  covering  them  with  nets,  or  buntine. 

When  the  froft  begins  to  fet  in  fharp,  you 
fhould  then  gather  the  Grapes.    Where  there 
are  feveral  bunches  on  one  branch  you  may  cut 
it  off,  leaving  about  fix  inches  in  length,  or 
more,  of  the  wood,  according  to  the  diftance 
between  the  bunches,  and  a  little  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  fruit  at?  each  end  :  feal  both  ends 
with  fome  common  fealing-wax,  fuch  as  Wine  ■ 
Merchants  ufe  for  fealing  their  bottles  with, 
which  you  may  buy  at  the  Wax  Chandler's ; 
then  hang  them  acrofs  a  line  in  a  dry  room, 
taking  care  to  clip  out,  with  a  pair  of  fciffars, 
any  of  the  berries  that  begi*  to  decay  or  be  . 
come  mouldy,  which  if  left  would  taint  the 

•  others : 
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others  :  In  this  way  I  have  kept  Grapes  till  the 
fixth  of  February  ;  but,  if  they  are  cut  before 
the  bunches  are  too  ripe,  they  may  be  kept 
much  longer. 

Having  plenty  of  Grapes  in  the  Winter 
makes  a  great  addition  for  the  table ;  and  if 
properly  kept,  they  will  be  of  a  much  finer 
flavour  than  the  Portugal  Grapes,  which  *re 
generally  at  a  very  high  price  during  the  Win- 
ter and  Spring. 

Grapes  may  alfo  be  kept  by  packing  them  in 
jars  (every  bunch  being  firft  wrapped  up  in  foft 
paper),  and  covering  every  layer  with  bran, 
which  fhould  be  well  dried  before  it  is  ufed 
laying  a  little  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar ;  then 
a  layer  of  Grapes,  and  fo  on,  a  layer  of  bran 
and  of  Grapes  alternately,  till  you  have  filled 
the  jar;  then  ffcake  it  gently,  and  fill  it  to  the 
top  w,th  bran,  laying  feme  paper  over  it,  and 
tovenng  the  top  with  a  bladder  tied  firmly  . on 
to  exclude  the  air :  then  put  on  the  top  or 
cover  of  the  jar,  obferving  that  it  fits  as  clofe 
aspoffible.    Thefe  jars  fhould  be  kept  in  a 
room  where  you  can  have  a  fire  in  wet  or  damp 
weather.  r- 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


OF  FIGS. 

Different  Sorts  described— Of  Raising ;  Priming, 
Training,  and  Sheltering  Fig-Trees. 

THE  Fig  has  been  cultivated  in  England  ever 
fince  the  year  156a.  Some  of  the  oldeft  that 
we  know  of  in  this  kingdom  are  in  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury's  gardens  at  Lambeth. 

This  genus  of. Plants  is  arranged  in  the  third 
order  of  Linnams's  twenty-third  clafs,  entitled 
Polygamia  Trioecia. 

The  following  are  the  Sorts  best  worth  cultivating  in 
this  Country. 

1.  The  Brown,  or  Chefnut-coloured  Ifchia 
Fig.  This  is  one  of  the  largeft  that  we  have: 
it  is  of  a  brown  or  chefnut  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  purple  within  ;  the  grains  are  large, 
and  the  pulp  fweet  and  high-flavoured.  It 
ripens  in  Auguft  ;  and  if  planted  againfl  a  hot- 
wall,  two  crops  may  be  obtained  annually. 

2.  The 
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3,  The  Black  Genoa  Fig,  is  a  long  fruit  of  4 
dark-purple  colour,  the  infide  being  of  a  bright 
red,  and  the  fleth  very  high-flavoured.  It  rU 
pens  in  the  latter  end  of  ftoeuft. 

3.  The  Small  White  Early  Fig.  The  fkin 
of  this,  fruit  is  of  a  pale  yellow  when  ripe:  the 
flefh  is  white  and  fweet.  It  is  ripe  about  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  beginning  of  Sep^ 
tember.- 

4.  The  Large  White  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a 
large  fruit,  the  fkin  is  thin  and  yellow  when 
ripe,  and  red  within.  It  is  a  good  fruit,  and 
is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  This 
and  the  preceding  bear  two  crops  annually. 

5.  The  Black  Ifchia  Fig,  js  a  middle-ftzed 
fruit ;  the  fkin  is  almoft  black  when  ripe,  and 
the  infide  of  a  deep  red.  The  flefh  is  high-fla- 
voured,  and  the  trees  good  bearers. 

6.  The  Brown  and  Black  fmall  Italian  Figs, 
are  cultivated  in  pots  ;  the  fruit  is  fmall,  round] 
and  very  delicious.  I  have  gathered  from  one 
plant  in  a  twenty-four  pot.  two  dozen  of  Figs  at 
onevgathering. 

i.  The  Malta  Fig.  This  is  a  fmall  brown 
Fig  ;  the  fkin  of  a  pale-brown,  the  infide  of  the 
fame  colour;  the  flefli  is  fweet  and  high-fla- 
voured.   It  is  ripe  in  Auguft  and  September.  '■ 


8.  The 
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8.  The  Murrey,  or  Brown  Naples  Fig,  is  a 
pretty  large  fruit,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and 
the  infxde  nearly  of  the  fame  colour ;  the  flefli  is 
well- flavoured  ;  and  it  ripens  about  the  middle 
of  September. 

9.  The  Green  Ifchia  Fig,  is  an  oblong  fruit 
with  a  green  fkin  ; -  but,  being  thin,  is  ftained 
through  of  a  brownifh.  caft  by  the  pulp  when 
full  ripe.  The  infide  is  purple,  and  the  flefli 
high-flavoured ;  it  is  ripe  about  the  middle  Gf 
September. 

10.  The  Madonna  Fig,  commonly  called  the- 
Brunfwickj  or  Hanover  Fig,  is  a  large  pyra- 
midal fruit ;  the  fkin  brown,  the  flefli  a  lighter 
brown,  coarfe,  and  has  but  little  flavour.  It 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

11.  The  Common  Blue  or  Purple  Fig,  is  a 
large  oblong  fruit,  ripens  in  Auguft,  and  is  a 
good  bearer. 

11.  The  Long  Brown  Naples  Fig.  The  Ikin 
of  this  fruit  is  of  a  dark  brown  when  ripe,  the 
flefli  inclining  to  red  ;  it  has  large  grains  and  a 
good  flavour,  and  ripens  about  the  beginning 
of  October. 

13.  The  Small  Brown  Ifchia  Fig,  is  a  {mail 
pyramidal  fruit ;  the  fldn  of  a  light  brown ;  the 
flefli  of  a  purple  caft,  and  of  high  flavour.  It 
ripens  in  October. 

14,  The 
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14.  The  Yellow  Ifchia  Fig,  is  a  large  fruit, 
the  ftin  yellow,  and  the  flefli  purple  and  well- 
flavoured.    It  ripens  in  October. 

15.  The  Gentile  Fig,  is  of  a  middle  fize, 
roundifh  fruit,  the  Ikin  yellow,  and  the  flefh 
inclining  to  the  fame  colour.  It  has  large  grains, 
and  a  good  flavour ;  ripens  very  late,  and  the 
trees  are  but  indifferent  bearers. 

There  are  also  the  following,  viz. 

Befr.  Early  White.  Large  Blue. 

Black  Provence.  .  Marfeilles. 

Cyprian.  Milward. 

Ford's  Seedling.  Small  Black  Ifchia. 

Green  Naples.  White  Ifchia. 

Large  Black.  Yellow  Csefar. 

Figs  proper  for  a  small  Garden. 

The  Large  White  Genoa ;  Early  White  ; 
Murrey  Fig;  Small  Brown  Ifchia,  and  the 
Black  Ifchia. 

In  a  good  feafon,  the  Brown  or  Chefnut-co- 
loured  Ifchia,  the  Black  Genoa,  the  Small 
White  Early,  the  Murrey  or  Brown  Naples, 
and  the  Common  Blue,  or  Purple  Fig,  will 
ripen  on  ftandards. 

Figs  are  raifed  from  fuckers,  layers,  or  cut- 
tings, and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil,  but  do 
not  like  a  wet  bottom  ;  they  generally  produce 

more 
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more  fruit  on  a  ftrong  loamy  foil  than  on  a  dry- 
one.  Layers,  or  cuttings,  are  preferable  to 
fuckers. 

Observations,  SCc.  on  Pruning  Figs. 

They  fhonld  never  be  pruned  in  Autumn  or 
during  the  Winter  :  the  beft  time  is  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May ;  by  that 
time  you  will  fee  what  fhoots  have  been  killed 
by  the  froft  in  Winter.  The  end  of  thofe 
branches  more  particularly  will  be  hurt  where 
the  wood  has  not  ripened  well  in  Autumn  :  they 
fhould  be  cut  into  the  found  wood,  and  as  near 
to  an  eye  as  poffible.  When  the  branches  have 
been  fuffered  to  run  up  leaving  the  bottom  quite 
naked,  you  fhould  cut  out  every  other  branch 
as  near  to  the  ground  as  you  can,  which  will 
furnifh  the  wall  with  fine  young  wood ;  ob- 
ferving  to  ftop  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  ;  this  will  caufe  them  to  throw 
out  fide-fhoots  which  will  bear  fruit  the  next 
Summer.  By  that  time  you  will  have  plenty 
of  fine  wood ;  you  mayr  then  cut  down  the  reft 
of  the  old  branches  that  were  left  the  preceding 
year,  obferving  to  prune  them  about  the  fame 
time  as  you  pruned  laft  year  :  always  remember 
to  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  ftrongeft  fhoots,  ex- 
cept the  leading  ones,  at  the  top  bud.  ' 

When 
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When  you  prune  in  the  Spring,  never  fhorten 
the  fhoots,  as  the  fruit  is  produced  near  the 
tops.  There  will  be  a  great  many  fide  fhort  fide 
and  foreright  fhoots  which  fhould  never  be  cut 
off  but  when  they  are  decayed.  Thefe  fhooti 
will  ripen  much,  better  than  the  long  ftrong, 
ones,  and  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  be  killed  by 
the  froft  in  Winter.  By  following  this  method, 
yoa  will  have  the  trees  covered  with  fruit  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  inftead  of 
having  a  few  fruit  only  at  the  top,  winch  is  the 
cafe  when  the  common  method  of  pruning  is- 
practifed. 

When  the  Figs  are  about  the  fize  of  Snail 
Nutmegs,-  you  fhould  pinch  off  the  point  of  the 
top  bud  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  or  cut  it 
with  a  fharp  pen-knife  ;  and  always  remember 
to  life  the  powder,  wherever  you  cut  or  pinch, 
to  ftop  the  oozing  of  the  milk,  which,  if  fuf- 
fered,  would  greatly  exhauft  and  injure  the" 
trees.  '  \- 

Take  care  not  to  lay  in  the  branches  too 
thick  ;  they  fhould  be  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  d'iftant. 

The  trees  muff  be  covered  in  the  beginning 
of  Winter,  before  the  froft  fets  in,  otherwife 
the  ends  of  the  fhoots  will  be  hurt  by  the  firffc 
lharp  froft,  before  the  wcod  is  ripened  and 

liar- 
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hardened,  which  will  oblige  you  to  cut  them  as 
before.  When  Fig-trees  are  very  much  in- 
jured .in  hard  Winters,  the  beft  way  will  be  to 
cut  as  near  the  ground  as  poffible ;  and  the 
fecond  year  you  may  get  them  into  a  fine 
bearing  ftate,  if  you  manage  them  as  above 
directed. 

I  fliall  now  give  fome  directions  as  to  the  beft 
method  of  covering  them. 

I  generally  cover  them  with  bentings,  or 
ihort  grafs*  from  the  pleafure-ground  ;  which  I 
find  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well :  after  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  it  may  be  put  in  a  cock,  co  > 
vering  it  with  ftraw,  to  prevent  the  rain  from 
penetrating  into  it,  which  will  caufe  it  to  heat 
and  rot ;  or  it  may  be  put  into  one  of  the  fheds* 
If  you  cannot  procure  grafs,  get  fome  dry  mofs. 
Firft  cover  the  trees  with  laurel,  yew,  fir,  or 
fpruce  boughs,  and  then  tuck  in  the  fhort  grafs 
or  mofs  among  the  branches,  beginning  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  tucking  in  the  grafs,  &c.  as 
you  defcend,  till  you  come  to  the  bottom* 
Fern,  when  well  dried,  makes  an  excellent 
covering.  You  may  thatch  the  tree  on  the 
outfide  with  the  long  leaves  of  the  common 
fern  ;  when  you  can  get  thefe,  there  will  be  no 
occafion  for  fhort  grafs.    Fern,  when  it  can  be 

P  pro* 
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procured,  which  it  may  in  moft  country  places, 
will  be  found  preferable  to  laurel. 

Figs  may  alfo  be  fheltered  in  Winter  by 
wrapping  hay  or  ftraw-bands  round  the  branches 
of  the  trees  ;  then  open  the  ground,  lay  in  the 
branches,  and  cover  them  over  with  mould 
about  nine  inches  deep,  leaving  the  ends  of  the 
Ihoots  about  three  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
and  covering  the  ground  over  with  fome  rotten 
leaves,  or  old  tan,  &c.  to  keep  out  the  froft : 
you  may  alfo  cover  the  roots 'of  the  trees  in  the 
fame  manner. 

If  the  walls  are  low,  and  the  borders  broad, 
ycu  may  bring  all  the  branches  front  ways ; 
but  when  the  walls  are  high  you  can  only  bring 
the  fide-branches  forward  in  the  above  manner. 

Some  cover  with  reeds  and  ftraw;  the  latter 
I  by  no  means  approve  of,  as  it  is  very  apt  to 
harbour  rats  and  mice,  on  account  of  fome  of 
the  grain  being  left  in  it. 

Be  careful  to  obferve,  when  you  put  on  the 
grafs,  that  no  mice,  &c.  have  got  amongft  it ; 
and  examine,  during  the  Winter,  that  no  rats 
or  mice  get  among  the  branches  of  the  trees 
that  are  covered  againfc  the  walls ;  if  they  do, 
they  will  infallibly  bark  the  branches,  and  in 
that  cafe  you  will  be  under  the  neceflity  of 
.heading  the  trees  down. 

2-  I  would 
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T  would  recommend  fetting  traps,  fuch  as 
fliall  be  defcribed  hereafter,  near  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  as  foon  as  they  are  covered. 

Take  care  not  to  uncover  the  Figs  too  foon  in 
the  Spring ;  and  it  fliould  be  done  partially,  as 
frequently  there  are  frofts  and  cutting  winds  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  which  will  infal- 
libly kill  the  young  fruit  as  they  make  theif  ap- 
pearance in  the  Spring. 

Thofe  branches  which  have  been  laid  into  the 
ground  fhould  be  taken  up  in  the  month  of 
April,  taking  off  the  hay  andTtraw  bands,  and 
then  nailed  to  the  wall.  Stick  in  among  the 
branches  forae  fern-leaves,  Or  any  other  light 
covering,  to  protect  them  from  the  drying 
winds  and  frofts,  till  the  fruit  comes  to  the  fize 
of  a  large  walnut,  or  rather  till  the  leaves  are 
fufficiently  large  to  protect  the  fruit. 

The  Italians,  when  they  wifla  to  forward  the 
ripening  of  Figs,  drop  in  a  little  fweet  oil,  from 
a  quill,  into  the  eye  of  the  fruit  5  but  care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  Ikin,  which  would 
make  the  Fig  burft.  This  will  make  a  difference 
at  leaft  of  a  fortnight  in  the  ripening. 

As  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  brufh 
them  off  with  a  broom,  but  by  no  means  till 
they  will  come  offeafily.  If  they  are  forced  00 
before  they  begin  to  wither  and  decay,  the 
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trees  will  bleed  at  the  footftalks.  At  the  fame- 
time  you  fhould  clear  the  {talks  of  all  the  fmall 
late  fruit,  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain  during 
the  Winter,  will  rot,  and  injure  the  tree  fo  as 
to  prevent  it  from  bearing  the  enfuing  Sum- 
mer. If  you  obferve  any  milk  oozing  from  the 
footftalks,  ufe  a  little  of  the  Compofnion,  which 
will  flop  it,  and  heal  the  injured  part.  By  doing 
this,  you  will  affift  the  ripening  and  hardening 
of  the  wood  before  the  Winter  frofts  fet  in. 

When  you  plant  Fig-trees,  let  them  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  apart,  and  train 
them  horizontally,  which  will  render  them 
much  more  fruitful  than  when  they  are  trained 
upright,  which  caufes  them  to  run  up  in  long 
naked  wood. 

Obferve  alfo  to  leave  fpurs,  or  fhort  fhoots3 
all  over  the  branches ;  and  when  the  buds  begin 
to  fwell,  all  the  fhort  fhoots  fhould  be  pinched, 
as  before  directed.  . 

As  the  branches  of  ftandard  Fig-trees  are  very 
liable  to  be  killed  in  fevere  Winters,  it  will  be 
neeeffary  to  lay  them  alfo  in  the  ground,  wrap- 
ping them  up  in  hay  or  ftraw  bands,  as  before 
directed  for  wall-trees.  It  will  be  fometimes 
impracticable  to  lay  down  the  middle  branches ; 
they  muft,  therefore,  be  well  covered  with 
hay  or  ftraw-bands,  and  the  outfide  ones,  laid 

dowa, 
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down,  going  regularly  round  the  tree,  and  ta- 
king particular  care  not  to  hurt  them  with  the 
fpade  ;  then  mulch  them  with  rotten  leaves,  &c. 

After  hard  Winters,  I  have  frequently  been 
obliged  to  cut  Fig-trees  down  very  near  to  the 
ground,  and  apply  the  Compofition  :  in  the 
courfe  of  two  years  the  new  wood  has  covered 
over  the  old  flump,  and  the  branches  filled  up 
the  former  fpace,  bearing  alfo  plenty  of  fine 
fruit. 

In  a  plentiful  year,  when  there  are  more  than 
you  want  for  the  fupply  of  the  table,  the  re- 
mainder may  be  dried  for  Winter  ufe. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OF  QUINCES. 

The  best  Sort  for  the  Kitchen  Garden — Of  their  Pro, 
"pagation,  Planting,  and  Pruning— Of  Bark-bound 
Trees,  and  of  those  which  have  rough  Bark, 

x  HE  Quince  is  called  Cydonia,  from  Cydon, 
a  town  of  Crete  famous  for  this  fruit. 

It  belongs  to  the  fourth  order  of  the  twelfth 
Glafs  of  the  Sexual  Syflem,  Icofandria  Penta- 
gynia.  Lirmasus  has  joined  it  to  the  Apple 
and  Pear. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  when  in  flower, 
and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  Autumn.  It  was 
cultivated  in  this  country  in  Gerard's  time. 

The  beft  fort  for  planting  in  the  Kitchen 
Garden  is  the  Portugal,  being  the  fitteft  for 
baking  or  Itewing.  It  is  of  a  fine  purple  co- 
lour when  dreffed,  and  is  much  better  for  Mar- 
malade than  any  of  the  other  forts.  -  The  ob- 
long kind5   and  the  Apple  Quince,   are  alfo 

planted 
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planted  in  fruit-gardens ;  and  there  are  feveral 
other  forts  cultivated  in  the  nurferies  about 
town,  and  planted  in  fhrubberies  for  variety 
and  ornament.  The  Portugal  fort  is  very  ufeful 
to  mix  with  Apples  for  making  pies  and  pud^- 
dings ;  for,  when  the  Apples  are  flat,  and  have 
loft  their  flavour,  they  add  a.  quicknefs  to 
them. 

Of  the  Propagation  and  Pruning  of  Quince  Trees. 

They  are  eafily  raifed  by  layers,  or  by  cut- 
tings taken  from  the  tree  in  March.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  place,  in  rows  at 
about  a  foot  diftant  from  each  other,  and  about 
three  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows^ 
Mulch  them  with  rotten  leaves,  or  rotten  dung, 
which  will  keep  the  ground  about  them  moift ; 
and  water  them  frequently  in  hot  weather. 
About  Michaelmas  thole  that  are  well-rooted 
may  be  planted  out,  and  thofe  that  are  not 
fhould  remain  another  year.  They  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  budding  or  grafting ;  and  thefe 
trees  will  bear  foonetj  and  be  more  fruitful, 
than  thofe  raifed  by  any  other  method. 

The  Quince-tree  maybe  pruned  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  you  would  prune  an  Apple-tree, 
taking  care  to  cut  out  all  the  old  difealed  and 
dead  wood,  and  the  crofs  branches  in  the  mid- 

v  4  die 
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die  of  the  tree,  which  are  apt  to  injure  each 
other  by  friction.  In  general  you  will  find  old 
trees  much  hurt  by  injudicious  pruning  :  in 
that  cafe,  you  muft  head  them  down,  cut  out 
all  the  cankery  parts,  and  alfo  all  the  difeafed 
and  dead  wood  where  the  tree  is  hollow,  or 
where  large  branches  have  been  cut  or  broken 
off;  applying  the  Compofition  as  for  Apple- 
trees. 

Quince-trees  are  very  apt  to  have  rough  bark, 
and  to  be  bark-bound  :  in  that  cafe,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  fhave  off  the  rough  bark  with  a 
draw-knife,  and  to  fcarify  them  when  bark- 
bound  ;  then  brufh  them  over  with  the  Com- 
pofition, as  hereafter  directed. 

I  would,  however,  advife  to  plant  Quince- 
trees  at  a  proper  diftance  from  Apples  and  Pearsj 
as  bees  and  the  wind  might  mix  the  Farina,  and 
pccafion  the  Apples  or  Pears  to  degenerate. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 


OF  MEDLARS. 

liferent  Sorts— Their  Propagation  and  Marnier  of 
Treatment. 

THE  Medlar  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  order 
of  Linnasus's  twelfth  Clafs,  Icofandria  Penta- 
gyniaf 

The  Different  Sorts  cultivated  in  this  Country  are, 

The  Great  Medlar  with  bay  leaves,  and  the 
Dutch  Medlar.  Thefe,  being  the  largeft  fruit, 
are  generally  cultivated  in  England.  There  is 
a  fmaller  fort,  which  is  a  variety  of  that  called 
the  German  or  Dutch  Medlar;  the  fruit  is 
fmall ;  and  the  tree  is  more  frequently  planted 
in  pleafure-grounds  than  gardens. 

The  oriental  fort,  according  to  Mr.  Philip 
Miller,  is  called  the  Dwarf  Cherry  of  Mount 
Jda,  in  Crete,  where  the  fliepherds  feed  upon 

the 
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the  fruit.  It  is  large,  roundifh,  and  of  a  fine 
red  colour  when  ripe. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  now  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  this  country,  that  have  been  intro- 
duced from  North  America,  which  are  very- 
ornamental  in  pleafure-groihnds  and  parks,  and 
to  whofe  fruit  the  deer  and  birds  are  very- 
partial. 

They  are  raifed  from  feed,  or  by  grafting ; 
thofe  who  wifh  to  keep  the  forts  true  fhould 
propagate  them  by  grafting  on  their  own  flocks. 

The  .Medlar  requires  much  the  fame  fort  of 
treatment  as  the  Quince-tree.  Cut  out  all  the 
dead  and  cankery  wood  ;  and,  when  they 
begin  to  get  ftunted,  head  them  down,  and 
apply  the  Compofition,  as  directed  for  Apple- 
trees. 

Medlars  fhould  hang  upon  the  tree  till  they 
begin  to  rot,  as  thofe  who  are  fond  of  this 
fruit  never  eat  it  till  the  pulp  is  quite  foft.  It 
may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  thofe  who 
wifh  to  have  their  Medlars  large  and  fine,  muft 
keep  the  tree  thin  of  wood. 

As  many  people  are  fond  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Medlar,  I  would  recommend  planting  feme 
trees  of  the  large  Dutch  fort  in  the  kitchen 
garden ;  the  other  forts  may  be  planted  in 
pleafure  grounds  and  Parks. 

There 
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There  is  a  fort  called  the  Nottingham  Med- 
lar, which  is  very  much  efteemed  by  fome  for 
its  fharp  and  poignant  tafte. 

Medlars,  as  well  as  Quinces,  lhould  be 
planted  at  a  proper  diftance  from  Apple  and 
i  Pear-trees. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


OF  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Different  Soiis  of  Gooseberries;  and  the  Weight  of 
many  large  new  ones  from  Manchester — The  Pro^ 
pagation,  Planting,  and  Pruning  of  Gooseberries 
— A  Method  of  destroying  Caterpillars. 

The  Goofeberry  and  Currant  are  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  in  the  firffc  order  of  his  fifth  Oafs, 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 

The  Goosebmies  common  in  this  Country  are, 


Green  Gafcoin. 
Smooth  Green. 
Early  Black. 
Small  Early  Red. 
Large  Smooth  Dutch 
Yellow. 


Hairy  and  Smooth 
Red. 

Large  Smooth  Yellow. 
Large  Rough  Yellow. 
Common,  and  Large 

White. 
Champaign  e. 

A  List 
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A  List  of  the  largest  new  Sorts  shown  in  Lancashire 
last  Summer  (1800),  with  their  Colour  and  Weight, 
communicated  by  Messrs.  M'Niven,  Nurserymen, 
Manchester. 


Red  Gooseberries.  dw.  gr- 

Alcock'sKing        -        -  -  16  15 

—         Duke  of  York       -  -  16  i 

Boardman's  Royal  Oak       -  -  15  4 

Brundrit's  Atlas '      -         -  -  17  1 

Chapman's  Peerlefs     -       -  -  *5  21 

Dien's  Glory  of  England       -  -  16  a 

Fairlow's  Lord  Hood    -       -  H  5 

Fifher's  Conqueror       -       -  -  *7  19 

Fox's  Jolly  Smoker       -       -  -  *5  8 

Hall's  Porcupine       -'  *3'  20 

Lomax's  Vidlory       -        -  -  16  11 

Mafon's  Hercules       -       -  -  *3  16 

Taylor's  Volunteer       -       -  -  16  17 

Worthington's  Glory  of  Eccles  -  14  10 

Yellow  Gooseberries. 

Brundrit's  Sir  Sidney        -  -  15  ^ 

Davenport's  Defender       -  -  15  12 

.  Creeping  Ceres  -  16  o 

Hamnet's  Kilton       -       -  -  I5  9 

Hill's  Golden  Gourd     -       -  -  13  1 7 

•  Royal  Sovereign       -  -  17  10 

Leigh's  Prince  of  Orange       ~  -  15  0 

Parkin- 
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dw.  gr. 

Parkinfon's  Gold  finder       -  -       14  5 

Robinfon's  Crudus       -       -  -      13  17 

Withington's  Scepter     —       -  -     13  7 

Green  Gooseberries. 

Bkkeley's  Chiffel         -       -  -       17  o 

Boardman's  Green  Oak       —  —       14  1 

Brundrit's  Tickle  Toby       -  -  146 

Chadwick's  Hero       -       -  -       13  10 

Dean's  Lord  Hood       -       -  -      15  10 

Mill's  Langly  Green     -       —  -      16  2 

Read's  Satisfaction       —       -  —      15  4 

Robinfon's  Stump       -       -  -       13  21 

Smith's  Green  Malk     -       -  -      13  20 

Yates's  Duke  of  Bedford       -  -       14  11 

White  Gooseberries, 

Adams's  Snow  Ball       —       -  —     12  22 

Atkinfon's  White  Hall       -  -       14  8 

Chapman's  Highland  White  -       12  o 

Davenport's  Lady       -       -  -  150 

Gibfon's  Apollo       -  — ,  —       14  20 

Holding's  White  Muflin       -  -  130 

Kenyon's  White  Noble        -  136 

Moor's  White  Bear       -       -  -     14  19 

Woodward's  White  Smith       -  -172 
October  21,  1800. 

In  favourable  Seafons,  many  of  the  above 
forts  have  been  known  to  weigh  more  by  feve- 
ral  pennyweights. 

The 
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The  following  List  is  taken  from  the  Catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Kirk,  Nurserymen,  at  Brampton,  near 
1  London. 


Supreme  Red. 

Perfection  Red. 

High  Sheriff  of  Lan- 
cashire. 

Royal  George. 

Unicorn. 

Rough  Amber. 

White  Walnut. 

Ackerley's  Double 
Bearer. 

Koyal  Oak. 

Mifs  Bold's. 

Sparkler. 

Akerley's  Rodney. 
Hampfon's  Csefar. 
Monk's  Charles  Fox. 
St.  John. 
Pigeon  Egg. 
Worthinglowe's  Con- 
queror. 
Golden  Eagle. 


Royder's  Triumph. 
Williamfon's  Yellow 
.  Hornet. 
Swingham. 
Jackfon's  Golden 

Orange. 
Goliah  Champion. 
Warrington  Red. 
Golden  Drop. 
Cofterdiner  Goliah 

Champion. 
'"Hairy  Amber. 
Nixon's  Golden  Eagle. 
Worthington's  White 

Lily. 

Laylord's  Seedling. 
Nixon's  White  Heart. 
Riding's  Old  England, 
Bakeley's  Swingham. 
Tillotfon's  St.  John. 


Oh 
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On  the  Cultivation,  Kc,  of  Gooseberries. 

Goofebefries  are  raifed  from  cuttings,  of 
from  feed,  and  fome  raife  them  from  fuckers ; 
but  this  laft  is  not  a  good  way,  as  bufhes  raifed 
in  this  manner  are  more  liable  to  throw  out 
fuckers  than  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  cut- 
tings or  feed. 

The  beft  time  for  planting  cuttings  is  about 
Michaelmas,  always  cutting  them  from  the 
ftrongeft  and  cleaneft  moots.  The  length  of 
the  cuttings  ftiould  be  from  fix  to  eight  inches, 
planting  them  on  an  Eafl  or  North  border,  at 
the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  row  to  row,  leav- 
ing them  about  three  inches  above  ground.  By 
planting  at  this  diftance,  you  will  be  able  to 
hoe  and  keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  Water 
them  frequently  in  dry  weather  during  the 
Spring.  t 

The  Methods  of  Planting  Gooseberries  are  various. 

The  Market-Gardeners  about  London  plant 
them  in  rows,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  apart  from 
row  to  row,  and  fix  feet  from  plant  to  plant  in 
the  rows.  In  that  cafe,  I  advife  pruning  them 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  ground 

between 
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between  may  be  planted  with  Coleworts  or 
Beans  for  a  Spring  crop  ;  by  fo  doing,  there 
will  be  no  occafion  to  tread  over  the  ground 
and  hurt  the  Coleworts  in  pruning  the  bufhes  ; 
for,  before  the  Goofeberries  begin  to  fhoor, 
the  Coleworts  will  be  all  cleared  off  the  ground. 

After  this  time  (or  before  if  you  find  it  con- 
venient) lay  a  good  coat  of  rotten  dung  on  the 
ground ;  then  dig  it  and  plant  early  Potatoes ; 
but  not  fo  near  to  the  Goofeberries  as  to  hurt 
them. 

The  roots  of  Goofeberries  fhould  always  be 
kept  clear  to  admit  the  fun  and  air.  In  fmall 
Gardens  I  would  recommend  planting  them  in 
a  quarter  by  themfelves,  at  the  diftance  of  fix 
feet  between  the  rows,  and  four  feet  from  plant  to 
plant ;  or  you  may  plant  them  round  the  edges 
of  the  quarters,  about  three  feet  from  the  path; 
you  will  then  have  the  ground  clear  for  crop- 
ping, and  a  man,  by  fetting  one  foot  on  the 
border,  can  gather  the  Goofeberries  without 
injuring  the  crop. 

As  Goofeberries  love  a  rich  foil,  they  fhould 
be  dunged  every  year,  or  at  leafl  have  a  good 
coat  of  dung  once  in  two  years. 

Never  plant  them  under  the  fhade  of  other 
trees,  as  it  will  injure  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Q  Of 
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Of  Pruning  Gooseberry -bushes. 

It  is  a  practice  too  common  in  pruning 
Goofeberries,   to  let  them  branch  out  with 
great  naked  ftems,  fuffering  them  to  remain  in 
that  ftate  for  years.    When  that  is  the  cafe} 
they  mould  be  cut  down  near  to  the  ground  in 
the  Winter  pruning ;   this    will  make  them 
throw  out  fine  ftrong  healthy  fhoots  which  will 
bear  fruit  the  fecond  year.  Goofeberry-bufhes, 
in  general,  bear  their  fruit  on  the  fecond  year's 
wood.    Care  fhould  be  taken  in  Summer  to 
keep  the  middle  of  the  bufh  clear  to  admit  a 
free  air  into  them ;   leaving  the  fineft  and 
ftrongeft  moots  from  fix  to  ten  inches  diftant 
from  each  other.    This  will  help  to  ripen  and 
harden  the  wood.    It  is  a  practice  with  fome 
to  fhorten  the  fhoots  in  the  Autumn  or  Winter 
pruning  ;  this  fhould  be  always  near  to  a  wood- 
bud  ;  which  may  be  known  by  its  being  fingle, 
whereas  fruit-buds  are  in  clufters.    The  fhoots 
may  be  fhortened  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  ac- 
"  cording  to  their  ftrength.    Some  leave  them  at 
full  length  for  three  or  four  years,  thinning  out 
thofe  that  are  fuperfluous.    Always  leave  a 
proper  number  to  be  trained  up  between  the 

full- 
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full-length  fhoots,  to  fucoeed  them  when  they 
are  tired  of  bearing ;  then  cut  the  old  ones 
down  to  the  young  ones  that  are  to  fucceed 
them.  By  thefe  means  you  will  always  keep 
the  bufhes  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  bearing. 

You  may  obferve,  that  thofe  branches  which 
were  cut  the  firft  year,  will  in  the  fccond  throw 
out  fhort  dugs,  or  fpurs,  which  produce  the 
fruit ;  and  thefe  fhould  by  no  means  be  cut 
off,  unlefs  the  branches  are  in  a  fickly  ftate, 
and  require  to  be  cut  clofe  down  (as  is  the  cafe 
this  year,  1800),  when  the  bufhes  are  over- 
loaded with  fruit.  It  will  then  be  neceffary  to 
cut  out  a  good  deal  of  the  old  wood,  to  affift 
Nature  to  recover  herfelf  after  producing  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  fruit.  This  year  the  bufhes 
are  fo  loaded  that  the  branches  are  bent  down 
to  the  ground. 

Goofeberries  are  well  worth  paying  attention 
to,  as  they  fupply  the  table  fo  amply  till  the-, 
wall  fruit  comes  in. 

There  have  been  confiderable  additions  made 
to  them,  of  late  years,  from  the  great  attention 
that  has  been  paid,  by  the  gardeners  and  others 
of  Manchefter  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  raid- 
ing Goofeberries  from  feed. 

Their  Catalogues  now  contain  between  four 
and  five  hundred  forts  or  varieties ;  but  fome 
a  a  are 
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are  fo  near  each  other  as  hardly  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed.  By  mixing  up  a  rich  foil  to  plant 
thofe  in  which  have  been  raifed  from  feed,  and 
by  watering,  fhading,  and  thinning  the  fruit, 
they  have  grown  to  a  fize  much  larger  than 
any  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  this  country. 
They  have  made  it  their  principal  ftudy  to  im- 
prove this  valuable  fruit,  and  have  given  great 
encouragement,  by  eftablifhing  focieties  for 
diftributing  prizes  annually  to  thofe  who  raife 
the  largeft  and  fineft  new  forts.  But  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  fome  of  the  largeft  are  much 
thicker  in  the  fkin,  and  not  fo  well  flavoured 
as  fome  of  the  old  forts. 

I  enquired  of  Mefirs.  M'Niven,  Nurfery- 
men  at  Manchefter,  how  many  good  and  di- 
ftinct  forts  they  could  fend  me  out  of  their  nu- 
merous Catalogue ;  they  told  me,  that  they 
could  fend  about  eighteen  or  twenty  forts, 
which  they  could  anfwer  for  being  good  and 
diftincr.  I  accordingly  gave  an  order,  and  re- 
ceived all  the  forts  that  they  could  warrant 
good,  which  turned  out  to  my  fatisfaction. 

Great  attention  mould  be  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  early  and  late  forts.  In  fome  old 
gardens,  in  particular,  there  are  very  valuable 
forts  that  have  been  of  late  too  much  neglected; 

I  would 
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I  would  therefore  recommend  to  thofe  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  gardens,  to  ob- 
ferve  their  time  of  ripening,  and  to  cultivate 
thofe  efpecially  which  are  early  and  late. 

It  is  a  pradlice  with  fome  to  clip  the  tops  of 
Goofeberries  with  a  pair  of  garden  fltears,  as 
they  would  clip  a  thorn  hedge ;  this  I  by  no 
means  approve  of,  as  the  fruit  will  not  be  half 
the  fize,  nor  of  fo  fine  a  flavour,  as  when 
the  bulhes  are  kept  clear  of  fuperfluous  wood. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  in  Spring  and  Summer 
to  flock,  or  grub  up,  all  the  fuckers  from  the 
roots  of  the  bufhes,  leaving  their  flems  clear 
and  unencumbered. 

Many  of  the  Lancafhire  forts  are  apt  to  grow 
horizontally,  and  the  branches  frequently  trail 
on  the  ground,  which  renders  them  liable  to 
be  broken  by  high  winds,  efpecially  when  they 
are  loaded  with  fruit.  In  that  cafe  I  would  re- 
commend two  or  three  hoops  to  be  put  round 
them,  to  which  the  branches  may  be  tied,  to 
fupport  them,  and  prevent  their  being  broken 
by  the  wind. 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  have  their  Goofeberries 
very  late  Ihould  plant  on  North  walls  and  pa- 
lings, between  the  other  trees,  and  they  may 
be  removed  when  the  trees  begin  to  meet.  If 

a  3  laid 
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laid  in  thin,  they  will  bear  very  fine  and  hand- 
fome  fruit.  I  would  advife  to  plant  the  fineft 
late  forts ;  as  by  this  method  the  table  will  be 
{applied  much  longer  than  by  the  common 
cuftomof  planting  in  quarters. 

Immediately  after  pruning,  I  always  apply 
the  Compolition  to  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  and 
cuttings ;  and  I  find  it  of  great  ufe  in  prevent- 
ing the  exhalation  of  the  fap,  and  preferring 
the  cuttings  till  they  take  root. 
•  Goofeberries  are  very  much  infefted  with  a 
fmall  green  caterpillar,  which  frequently  de- 
vours both  leases  and  fruit. 

You  muff  ,  therefore,  be  very  attentive,  and 
obferve  their  firft  appearance  on  the  bufhes ; 
for,  if  nor  deftroyed  early,  they  will  increafe  fo 
faft,  that  they  will  foon  devour  all  the  leaves, 
and  the  fruit  will  then  be  good  for  nothing. 
They  make  their  firft  appearance  generally  on 
the  edges  and  under-fides  of  the  leaves. 

Take  fome  fifted  quick-lime  and  lay  it  under 
the  bufhes ;  but  do  not  at  firft  let  any  of  it 
touch  the  branches  or  leaves;  then  fhake  each 
bufh  fuddenly  and  fmartly,  and  the  caterpil- 
lars will  fall  into  the  lime  ;  if  the  bufh  be  not 
fhaken  fuddenly,  the  caterpillars,  on  being  a 
little  difturbed,  will  take  fo  firm  a  hold  as  not 

ealily 
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cafily  to  be  fhaken  off.  After  this  is  done,  lift 
fome  of  the  lime  over  the  bufhes ;  this  will 
drive  down  thofe  which  may  have  lodged  on 
the  branches.  The  caterpillars  ought  to  be 
fwept  up  next  day,  and  the  bufhes  well  wafhed 
with  clear  lime-water  mixed  with  urine;  this 
will  deftroy  any  caterpillars  that  may  ftill  re- 
main, and  alfo  the  Aphides,  if  there  are  any  on 
the  bufhes. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


OF  CURRANTS. 

Different  Sorts  of  Currants — Propagation,  Planting, 
and  Pruning  of  them — How  to  preserve  than  from 
Insects. 

CURRANTS,  with  Goofeberries,  are  ar- 
ranged by  Linnasus  in  the  firft  order  of  his  fifth 
Clafs,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

The  forts  moft  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
country  are,  the  Red  and  White  Dutch  Cur- 
rants, and  the  common  Black,  and  American 
Black  Currants. 

The  following  Sorts  are  also  cultivated  by  the  Nursery- 
men about  Town,  and  in  other  parts  of  England, 
viz. 

Common  Red.  Striped-leaved  Red. 

Champagne  large  Pale    White  Cryftal. 

and  Red.  Large  Pale  and  Red 

Fine  newWhite  Dutch.  Dutch. 
Long-bunched  Red, 

The 
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The  Currant  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  the 
fmall  fruit,  either  for  the  table  and  kitchen, 
or  for  preferring,  making  wine,  &c.  and  con- 
tinues longer  in  fucceffion  than  any  other. 
With  proper  management,  Currants  will  con- 
tinue in  ufe  from  June  lo  November,  Black 
Currants  are  very  much  efteemed  by  fome;  yet 
they  are  feldom  fent  to  the  table,  but  are  very 
ufeful  for  making  jelly,  frequently  taken  for 
fore  throats,  colds,  &c  *. 

On  the  Propagation  of  Currants. 

Currants  may  be  raifed  from  feed,  layers,  kc. 
When  the  trees  are  cut  low,  you  may  lay  down 

*  In  Ireland,  Black  Currants  are  frequently  fteeped  in 
■whifky,  of  which  they  make  punch,  and  recommend  it 
as  a  good  medicine  for  coughs  and  colds.  I  once  had  two 
gallons  of  it  fent  me  by  a  friend  for  that  purpofe  ;  fome 
of  it  was  taken  in  a  glafs  of  warm  water  by  a  perfon  who 
was  very  much  afrliaed  with  a  fevere  cough,  and  thought 
to  be  in  a  decline,  which  effeaed  a  perfeft  cure  in  three 
er  four  nights. 

The  Currants,  for  this  purpofe,  (hould  be  bruifed  and 
put  in  a  jar,  and  the  whifky  poured  over  them  :  let  it 
ftand  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  covering  it  clofe  down  ;  then 
ftrain  it  through  a  fine  cloth  or  fieve,  and  put  it  in  bottles 
or  calks  for  ufe.  Currants  may  be  ufed  in  this  manner 
-with  brandy,  gin,  or  any  other  fpirits.  They  may  alio 
be  preferved  as  Cherries,  and  fent  up  to  table. 

fome 
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fome  of  the  branches  either  in  Winter  or  Spring, 
when  the  ground  in  the  quarters  or  rows  is  dug, 
which  fhould  always  be  done  annually.  In  the 
Autumn  following,  thefe  layers  will  have  made 
tine  roots  ;  you  may  then  plant  them  out  where 
you  wifh  them  toftand,  and  they  will  bear  fine 
fruit  in  the  following  Summer. 

Currants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
as  Goofeberries  •,  always  remembering  to  make 
choice  of  the  ftrongeft  and  ftraighteft  fhoots. 

Under  the  bufhes  that  have  been  covered 
for  late  fruit  you  will  always  find  plenty  of  felf- 
fown  plants,  which  I  would  advife  you  to  plant 
out  by  themfelves.  Thofe  who  make  Currant- 
wine  may  fave  the  feed,  after  the  fruit  is 
fqueezed,  and  dry  it :  it  may  then  be  fown  in 
Autumn,  or  early  in  the  Spring,  on  a  bed  of 
fine  light  earth  ;  by  which  you  will,  moft  pro- 
bably, obtain  fome  fine  varieties.  By  no  means 
propagate  them  from  fuckers,  as  they  never 
grow  handfome,  and  are  very  liable  to  throw 
out  a  great  many  fuckers. 

In  many  gardens  there  frill  remains  a  fmall 
fort  of  red  and  white  currant  not  worth  culti- 
vating ;  I  would  therefore  advife  thofe  who 
have  any  of  them  in  their  gardens  to  root  them 
up,  and  plant,  in  their  room,  the  large  Red 
«md  White  Dutch,  the  long- bunched  Red,  and 

Champagne 
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Champagne  large  Pale  Red.  Currants  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  Goofeberries, 
either  in  quarters  or  firigle  rows  round  the  edges 
of  quarters. 

I  would  particularly  recommend  planting  a 
few  againft  a  South  or  Weft  wall,  or  paling, 
which  will  produce  fruit  much  earlier  than  in 
quarters,  &c.  Alfo  to  plant  fome  between 
other  fruit-trees  on  North  walls,  or  palings,  for 
latter  crops ;  thefe  may  be  covered  with  double 
nets,  to  preferve  them  from  birds ;  tucking  in 
a  few  fern  branches  between  the  two  nets, 
which  will  prevent  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  dry- 
ing winds  from  fhrivelling  the  fruit.  In  quar- 
ters they  fhould  be  covered  with  mats  for  the 
fame  purpofe ;  at  the  fame  time  permitting  all 
the  leaves  to  remain  on  the  bulhes,  to  fhade  the 
fruit  and  make  it  keep  the  longer. 

Priming  of  Currant-Bushes. 

The  pruning  of  Currants  is  nearly  fimilar  to 
that  of  Goofeberries.  You  may  begin  in  the 
Month  of  November,  and  continue  till  March, 
as  it  fuits  your  convenience. 

Currants  fhould  never  be  left  too  thick  of 
wood ;  and  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  manage- 
ment of  them  in  Summer,  to  have  ftrong  and 

fine 
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fine  wood  for  the  following  Seafon.  If  they 
have  been  neglected  for  fome  years,  and  fuffered 
to  run  up  to  long  naked  wood,  they  muft  be 
cut  down  near  the  ground  ;  they  will  then  fet 
forth  fine  ftrong  fhoots.  In  this  cafe,  I  would 
recommend  heading  down  every  other  tree, 
and  cutting  the  others  partially,  by  taking  out 
every  other  branch  as  near  as  can  be  to  the 
ground,  unlefs  they  are  trained  up  with  fingle 
ftems,  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  cut 
them  as  near  as  poffible  to  where  the  branches 
begin  to  break  out  and  form  the  head, 

In  the  Winter  pruning,  you  muft  prefervc 
the  ftrongeft  and  fineft.  Ihoots,  leaving  them 
from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  long,  according 
to  their  fbrength,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
apart,  and  as  regular  as  poffible  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  tree  ;  taking  care  to  cut  out  all 
the  dead  and  weak  fiioots.  Pay  particular  at- 
tention in  Summer,  and  keep  the  middle  of  the 
bufh  open  to  admit  the  fun  and  air  ;  preferving 
the  fineft  and  ftrongeft  fhoots  that  are  neareft 
the  Item.  Some  are  fond  of  training  them  up 
with  fingle  ftems,  to  a  confiderable  height,  to 
form  fine  round  heads,  which  are  very  orna- 
mental, if  not  fuffered  to  run  up  too  high  ;  as 
in  that  cafe  they  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
wind.,  if  not  well  fupported  by  ftakes.  Care 

muft 
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rnuft  be  taken  not  to  let  the  fhoots  run  to  more 
than  fix  inches  long  ;  becaufe  fuch  lhort  fhoots 
will  not  be  fo  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  wind 
as  long  and  weak  ones  are,  efpecially  when 
loaded  with  fruit.  I  prefer  dwarfs  from  three 
to  four  feet  high. 

The  fame  manner  of  pruning,  &c  will  do 
for  Black  Currants ;  but,  as  they  grow  ftronger 
than  the  Red  or  White,  the  fhoots  lhould  be 
left  thinner,  and  laid  in  longer,  which  will 
make  them  produce  larger  and  finer  fruit. 

Thofe  againft  walls  and  palings  fhould  have 
the  fhoots  laid  in  thinner  than  thofe  in  the 
quarters,  and  trained  as  horizontally  as  poffible, 
fhortening  them  in  the  Winter  pruning  to  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  fhoots. 

As  Currants  are  very  liable  to  be  devoured  by 
earwiss  which  take  fhelter  under  their  leaves 

O 

and  branches,  bundles  of  bean-ftalks- fhould  be 
-  hung  up  fome  time  before  the  bufhes  are  covered 
with  mats  or  nets.  If  proper  attention  be  not 
paid  to  this,  the  fruit  will  generally  fuffer  very 
much  from  thefe  infects.  After  the  bufhes  are 
covered,  take  the  mats  off  once  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  kill  the  earwigs  that  have  got  into 
the  bean-ftalks,  which  it  will  be  neceffary  ftill 
to  keep  hung  up.  As  there  is  a  fweetnefs  in 
i  the 
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the  infide  of  beanftalks  which  attracts  the  ear- 
wigs, they  very  readily  take  fhelter  in  them 
from  rain. 

By  paying  proper  attention  to  the  foregoing 
directions,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  thefe  de- 
ftructive  infects  under,  and  preferve  the'greater 
part  of  the  fruit. 

Be  particularly  careful  to  ftock  up  all  fuckers 
at  the  roots  of  the  trees,-  and  keep  them  as  clean 
as  poffible  ;  otherwife  the  fuckers  will  prevent 
the  fun  and  air  from  penetrating  to  the  roots, 
and  greatly  weaken  the  trees. 

What  has  been  faid  above  will,  I  hope,  be 
fufficient  to  direct  thofe  who  are  fond  of  culti- 
vating this  valuable  and  ufeful  fruit. 

Currants  are  very  liable  to  be  infefted  with 
Aphides  and  other  infects,  which  mall  be  taken 
notice  of  in  another  place. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF    RASPBEB  RIES. 

Different  Sorts  of  Raspberries ;  and  of  Propagating *, 
Planting,  Watering,  Staking  and  Pruning  them. 

RASPBERRIES  are  a  very  ufeful  fruit  for  the 
table ;  for  prefer ving,  for  making  of  jam, 
fauce,  &c.  and  continue  a  long  time  in  bearing. 
The  Rafpberry  belongs  to  the  fifth  order  of 
Linnaeus' s  twelfth  Clafs,  Icofandria  Polygynia, 
and  is  a  native  of  England. 

The  following  are  the  Sorts  cultivated  at  this  Country, 

Early  White.  Large  White  Antwerp. 

Double  bearing;  White.  Smooth  Cane  Double- 

Large  Common  White.  bearing. 

Large  Red.  Woodward's newRafp- 

Large  Red  Antwerp.  berry. 


Of 
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Of  Propagating,  Planting,  and  Pruning  Raspberries. 

Rafpberries  are  raifed  from  fuckers  and 
layers. 

They  fhould  be  planted  in  a  piece  of  ground 
by  themfelves,  and  (except  the  Early  White) 
at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  feet  from  row  to 
row,  and  four  feet  in  the  rows. 

The  ground  fhould  firft  be  well  trenched  and 
dunged,  before  the  Rafpberries  are  planted. 
Make  choice  of  the  ftrongeft  and  fineft  plants 
that  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  ftools, 
where  they  have  been  ftanding  for  fome  years  ; 
or  encourage  the  ftrongeft  plants  that  come  out 
betwixt  the  rows  after  digging,  which  fhould 
be  done  annually.  In  digging  the  ground, 
you  will  frequently  happen  to  cut  the  roots 
with  the  fpade,  which  will  occafion  a  great 
number  of  fmall  plants  to  come  up  ;  of  thefe 
felect  the  ftrongeft  and  fineft,  and  hoe  up  all 
the  fuperfmous  ones.  But  I  prefer  laying  down 
fome  of  the  ftrongeft  outfide  fhoots  in  the 
month  of  March;  as  by  the  following  Autumn 
they  will  make  fine  roots,  and  may  be  planted 
out  in  a  quarter  or  piece  of  ground  where  you 
intend  them  to  remain.    Thefe  will  not  be  fo 

liable 
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Ijable  to  throw  out  fuckers  as  thofe  which  are 
produced  from  fuckers. 

When  you  plant  out  frefh  pieces  of  Rafp-  ■ 
berries,  it  fhould  be  done  in  moift  weather,  as 
the  roots  are  very  delicate,  and  liable  to  be 
hurt  when  expofed  to  a  dry  air.  If,  however, 
they  are  planted  in  dry  weather,  take  care  to 
moiften  the  roots  with  water,  and  cover  them 
with  wet  litter,  or  leaves,  during  the  time  of 
planting. 

In  planting,  open  a  trench  with  the  fpade 
along  the  line  where  the  fuckers  or  layers  are 
to  be  planted  ;  cut  off  all  the  fmall  fibry  roots 
with  a  knife,  leaving  only  the  ftronger  roots  ,- 
put  them  into  the  trench,  and  cover  thefn  with 
fome  earth  ;  then  water  them  well,  and  throw 
the  remainder  of  the  earth  over  them,  letting: 
them  remain  till  you  have  finifhed  planting  the 
piece ;  then,  where  you  firft  began  to  plant, 
begin  and  tread  the  ground  with  your  foot  as 
hard  as  you  can  along  each  of  the  trenches, 
and  in  the  fame  direction  as  you  planted ;  then 
with  a  fpade  level  all  the  ground  fmooth,  and 
run  it  over  with  a  rake,  taking  off  any  ftones 
and  rubbifh  that  may  be  left  on  the  furface. 

In  dry  weather,  the  plants  fhould  be  watered 
two  or  three  times  a  week  till  they  have  taken 
root.    It  will  be  neceffary  to  -flake  the  An- 

R  twerp, 
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twerp,  and  other  ftrong-growing  forts,  with 
ftout  flakes ;  then  run  a  couple  of  fmall  rails  at 
top,  to  tie  the  branches  to  ;  which  will  prevent 
their  being  broken  by  the  wind,   or  beaten 
down  by  the  rain.    The  Early  White  and 
fmaller  forts  may  be  plaited  together  at  top, 
tying  them  round  with  the  fmall  yellow  willow, 
which  will  keep  them  together.    Some  of  the 
Early  Rafpberries  may  be  planted  between  the 
trees  on  a  Weft  afpect,  to  produce  early  fruit- 
before  thofe  in  the  quarters  come  in.  The 
Antwerp  will  thrive  exceedingly  well  againft 
North  walls  or  palings,  and  will  produce  late 
crops.     Such  as  are  planted  againft  walls  or 
palings  fhould  be  tacked  to  them. 

Where  you  find  any  of  the  fmall  Red  and 
White  Rafpberries,  deftroy  them,  and  plant 
the  following  forts  in  their  room ;  viz.  the 
Large  Red,  the  Smooth  Cane  Double-bearing, 
the  Large  Red  and  White  Antwerps,  the  Large 
Common  White,  the  Double-bearing  White, 
and  Woodward's  New  Rafpberry. 

Some  prefer  pruning  Rafpberries  in  Autumn, 
a  practice  of  which  I  by  no  means  approve. 
As  they  bear  the  fruit  on  the  wood  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  killed 
by  the  froft  in  fevere  winters ;  but,  by  defer- 
ring the  pruning  till  the  month  of  February, 

you 
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you  will  have  great  choice  of  fine  wood  for 
bearing  the  following  Summer ;  remembering 
to  root  out,  or  cut  down,  all  the ,  wood  that 
bore  fruit  the  preceding  year,  which  generally 
dies ;  felecting  only  from  five  to  feven  of  i  lie 
moft  vigorous  and  ftrong  moots  from  the  laft 
year's  wood,  to  bear  fruit  the  enfuing  feafon. 
Thefe  fhoots  may  be  pruned  to  the  length  of 
three  or  four  feet  according  to  their  ftrength, 
if  they  are  of  the  Smooth  Cane  Double-bear- 
ing fort  (which  generally  bears  a  fecond  crop 
in  Autumn,  and  will  in  fine  feafons  continue 
bearing  from  June  to  November) ;  but,  if  the 
large  Antwerp,  the  fhoots  fhould  be  left  five 
or  fix  feet  long. 

The  Early  White,  which  never  grows  fo 
ftrong  as  the  above  forts,  fhould  be  fhortened  to 
two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet.  Thefe  fhould 
be  planted  in  rows  about  three  feet  diftant  from 
each  other,  and  two  feet  from  plant  to  plant  in 
the  rows ;  always  remembering  to  keep  them 
clear  of  fuckers,  and  to  cut  out  the  dead,  or 
laft  year's  wood,  as  before  directed ;  making 
choice  of  the  ftrongeft  fhoots  for  bearing  wood. 
But  be  careful  not  to  cut  off  the  little  fpurs  on 
the  fides,  which  bear  the  fruit. 

Rafpberries  will  continue  in  bearing  five  or 
fix  years ;  by  which  time  you  fhould  have  .a 
R  2  frefh 
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frefh  plantation  to  fucceed  them.  The  young 
plants  will  bear  fome  fruit  the  firft  year,  and 
come  into  full  bearing  the  fecond  year  after 
planting.  If  they  be  fuffered  to  remain  more 
than  five  or  fix  years  on  the  fame  ground,  they 
will  degenerate  and  bear  I'm  all  fruit.  Care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  leave  above  eight  or  ten 
of  the  ftrongeft  fhoots,  rubbing  off  or  pulling 
up  all  the  fuperfluous  ones ;  and  to  keep  the 
ground  well  hoed  and  clear  of  weeds  between 
the  rows. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


OF  BARBERRIES. 

The  Different  Sorts  and  their  Culture. 

THE  Barberry  is  ufeful  for  preferving  and 
pickling,  and  for  garnifhing  of  difhes ;  the 

trees  alfo  have  a  fine  effect  in  fhrubberies  and 
pleafure  grounds,  being  beautiful  flowering 
fhrubs.  In  Autumn  and  Winter  they  have  a 
delightful  appearance,  from  their  various-co- 
loured fruit.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend 
planting  them  in  all  fhrubberies  and  pleafure 
grounds.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of  the  natural 
harmony  of  fingi rig- birds  will  find  Barberries 
well  adapted  for  attracting  them  to  the  fpots 
where  they  are  planted,  moft  birds  being  very 
fond  of  them-.  They  fhould  not,  however,  be 
planted  near  the  fides  of  public  walks,  as  the 
flowers  emit  a  very  ftrong  and  rather  difagree- 
able  fmell. 

The  Barberry  is  ranged,  by  Linnaeus,  in  the 
firft  order  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  entitled  Hexandria 
Monogynia. 

*  3  The 
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The  following  Sorts  are  most  esteemed  for  their  Fruit, 

'  '  i         ' "  "  •'    -  ','  iffi-yZ'i- 

I.  The  Red  Barberry  without  ftones,  which 
has  an  agreeable  flavour  when  full  ripe. 
1.  The  White  Barberry. 

3.  The  Black  Sweet;  which  is  the  tenderer!: 
of  them,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm 
lituation. 

4.  The  Common  Red  with  ftones.  This  is 
planted  more  for  ornament  than  ufe,  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  red  berries.  • 

The  Barberry  is  a  native  of  England. 

Of  Raising  and  Pruning  Barberries. 

Barberries  are  very  eafily  propagated,  from 
fuckers  and  layers,  and  require  the  fame  ma- 
nagement in  pruning  as  other  flowering  fhrubs. 
I'  would  always  recommend  planting  them  in 
pleafure- grounds,  and  not  in  kitchen-gardens. 
On  grafs  lawns,  in  pleafure-grounds  of  fmall 
extent,  they  have  a  fine  appearance,  and  are 
frequently  planted  in  fuch  fituations  as  orna- 
mental flowering  fhrubs  ;  they  are  alfo  planted 
frequently  in  clumps. 

When  you  wifh  to  increafe  them,  encourage 
the  finefl:  and  cleaneft  fhoots  in  Summer,  by 

trim- 
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trimming  all  the  fide  branches  off  thin  ;  and 
when  you  drefs  the  fhrubberies  in  Winter,  lay- 
down  the  ftrong  fhoots,  which  will  take  root, 
and  be  fit  to  transplant  in  Autumn  following. 
When  defigned  for  ufe,  they  fliould  be  trained 
up  as  ftandards  and  half  ftandards,  and  they 
will  grow  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  high,  la 
Summer,  trim  off  all  the  ftraggling  and  fuper- 
fluous  fhoots ;  fo  as  that  they  may  make  fine 
handfome  heads.  - 

Barberries  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  feed  ;  but 
fuckers  and  layers  are  beft  for  preferring  the 
forts  diftinct. 


R  JL 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


OF  MULBERRIES. 

Different  Sorts  cultivated  in  England— Propagating, 
Planting,  and  Pmning  of  them — Of  Restoring  old 
and  decayed  Trees. 

ThE  Mulberry,  Moms,  is  a  native  of  Per- 
iia;  whence  it  was  introduced  into- the  Southern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  now  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  England,  Germany,  and  other  • 
countries  where  the  Winters  are  not  very  fevere. 
It  is  ranked  in  the  fourth  order  of  Linnasus's 
twenty-firft  clafs,  Moncecia  Tetrandria. 

We  are  informed,  that  Mulberries  were  firft 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1596  ;  but  I 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  brought 
hither  prior  to  that  period,  as  many  old  trees 
are  to  be  feen  ftanding  at  this  day  about  antient 
monafteries  and  abbeys ;  from  which  it  is  at 
leaft  probable,  that  they  had  been  introduced 
before  the  diffolution  of  thofe  houfes. 


Four 
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Four  large  Mulberry-trees  are  frill  fending 
on  the  fite  of  an  old  kitchen-garden,  now  part 
of  the  pleafure-ground,  at  Sion-Houfe,  which, 
perhaps,  may  have  flood  there  ever  fince  that 
houfe  was  a  monaftery.  The  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  thefe 
trees  were  above  300  years  old. 

At  the  Priory  near  Stanmore,  Middlefex  (the 
feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn),  there  are  alfo 
fome  antient  Mulberry- trees.    The  Priory  was ' 
formerly  a  religious  houfe. 

In  a  very  old  garden  at  Chelfea,  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  John  Browning,  Efq.  (who 
was  a  very  good  botanift,  and  had  a  large  col- 
lection of  trees  and  plants),  there  is  one  of  the 
largeft  Mulberry-trees  that  I  ever  faw,  and 
which  appears  to  be  extremely  old. 

Gerard,  who  publifhed  his  Hiftory  of  Plants 
in  1597,  fays,  in  that  book,  that  Mulberry- 
trees  then  grew  in  fundry  gardens  in  England. 

Those  commonly  cultivated  in  this  Country  ar%, 

I       i!     '  • 

1.  The  Common  Black  Mulberry-tree,  which 
is  much  efteemed  for  its  delicate  fruit.  This  is 
now  common  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  except 
where  the  Winters  are  very  fevere.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  with  jagged  leaves,  and  fmaller 

fruit ; 
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fruit  ;  but  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  it  is  a  difKn& 
fpecies,  a  native  of  Sicily ;  and  that  the  fruit 
lias  no  flavour  ;  confequently  it  is  not  worth 
cultivating.  There  were  fome  of  thefe  trees  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelfea. 

2.  The  White  Mulberry.  This  tree  is  raifed 
in  great  abundance  in  Italy,  and  other  Southern 
countries,  for  the  leaves,  to  feed  filk- worms  *  ; 
though  it  is  faid  that  the  Perfians  generally  ufe 
the  Common  Black  Mulberry  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  this  latter  is  the  only  fort  raifed  for  the  fake 
©f  its  fruit,  which  is  very  wholefome. 

3.  The  Red,  or  Virginian,  Mulberry-tree, 
which  grows  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  beara 
reddifh  berries. 

The  two  laft  are  cultivated,  in  this  country, 
only  for"  the  fake  of  variety. 

Mulberries  are  raifed  from  feed,  or  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  and  layers. 

Thofe  raifed  from  feed  have  frequently  male 
flowers,  and  produce  no  fruit ;  thefe,  therefore, 
fhould  never  be  made  choice  of  for  fruit-bear- 
ing trees,  unlefs  they  have  been  feen  to  bear  in 
the  nurfery. 

*  This  tree  poffeffes  the  peculiar  property  of  breeding 
fid  vermin,  either  while  growing  or  when  cut  down  j 
neither  does  it  harbour  any  caterpillar,  the  filk-worm  ex- 
cepted.   Evelyn's  Sylva,  by  Hunter,  Vol.  II.  p.  40. 

The. 
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The  beft  bearing  branches  of  old  trees  are.  to 
be  chofen  for  cuttings  and  layers  ;  for  fome 
branches  of  thefe  trees  produce  only  katkins, 
and  trees  raifed  from  them  will  never  produce 
fruit.  If  they  are  to  be  raifed  from  layers,  they 
will  generally  take  root  fufrkiently  the  firft 
year  to  bear  feparating  from  the  parent  tree, 
and  fliould  then  be  planted  in  a  nurfery,  and 
trained  up  with  fingle  fterris.  In  four  years  they 
will  be  fit  to  plant  out  where  they  are  to  re^ 
main.  They  fliould  be  planted  at  a  proper  dj.fi 
tance  to  admit  the  fun  and  air,  as  the  fruit,  when 
the  trees  are  too  clofe,  is  very  apt  to  turn  moul- 
dy;  they  fliould  alio  be  flickered  from  the  Eaft, 
North,  and  Weft  winds. 

But  the  beft  way  of  raifing  Mulberries  is 
from  cuttings  of  the  former  year's  flioots,  ha- 
ving one  joint  of  the  two  year's  wood.  Plant 
them  out  in  Autumn,  if  fine  weather,  or  in 
the  month  of  March,  in  rows  nine  inches  a- 
part,  and  at  the  diftance  of  two  inches  in  the 
rows,  leaving  only  two  or  three  buds  above 
ground  :  mulch  the  ground  with  leaves  or  dung 
well  rotted,  to  keep  it  moift,  and  the  plants 
will  require  little  watering.  If  they  fucceed 
well,  they"  may,  next  feafon,  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  nurfery,  and  treated  as  directed  for  lay- 
ers.   Thefe  young  trees,  while  they  remain  in 

She 
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the  nurfery,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every  three 
or  four  years. 

I  would  recommend  planting  of  Mulberries 
in  grafs  orchards  and  pleafure  grounds,  becaufe 
the  fineft  of  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  frequently 
drops,  which,  if  it  fall  on  dug  or  ploughed 
ground,  will  be  foiled  and  rendered  unfit  for 
ufe,  as  the  earth  will  adhere  fo  to  the  fruit  as  to 
render  the  cleaning  of  it  impracticable  ;  but  if 
planted  on  lawns,  or  in  grafs  orchards,  the  fruit 
can  be  picked  up  without  receiving  any  injury. 
Another  reafon  for  planting  thefe  trees  on  lawns 
or  in  orchards  is,  that,  when  full  grown,  they 
are  too  large  for  a  kitchen-garden.  The  foil 
in  which  they  thrive  beft  is  a  rich,  light,  and 
deep  earth. 

As  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  young  wood, 
you  fhould  cut  out  only  fuch  branches  as  crofs 
others,  and  fuch  as  are  decayed,  or  broken  by 
any  accident ;  at  the  lame  time  apply  the  Com- 
pofition.  If,  however,  the  heads  fhould  be- 
come too  full  of  wood,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
thin  them,  as  the  fruit  is  larger  and  better 
flavoured  where  the  heads  are  kept  thin  of 
wood. 

I  have  found  many  of  thefe  trees  in  a  very 
decayed  ftate,  with  the  trunks  quite  hollow; 
and  have  tried  the  efficacy  of  the  Compofition 
a  on 
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on  feveral  of  them,  cutting  out  all  the  dead 
wood  and  cankery  parts  of  fome,  and  heading 
down  others  that  were  ftunted  and  fickly.  After 
thefe  operations  they  put  forth  vigorous  bran- 
ches, and  bore  excellent  crops  of  fruit,  more 
than  double  the  fize  of  that  which  they  pro- 
duced in  their  former  ftate. 

I  would  advife  thofe,  who  have  any  old  de- 
cayed Mulberry-trees,  to  treat  them  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  but  thofe  which  are  very  much 
decayed  fhould  be  headed  clown  ;  this  will 
throw  them  into  a  healthy  bearing  ftate,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  they  will  produce  plenty  of 
fine  fruit. 

In  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  houfe  of  John 
Grove,  efq.  at  Little  Chelfea,  there  are  four 
old  Mulberry- trees,  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  fo  very  much  decayed,  and  fo  full  of 
wounds  and  dead  wood,  that  they  produced 
very  little  fruit,  and  that  of  a  fmall  fize.  I  had 
all  the  decayed  and  rotten  wood  carefully  cut 
out,  and  the  branches  trimmed,  and  then  the 
Compofition  applied.  In  the  firft  feafon  they 
fent  forth  fine  fnoots,  and  in  the  fecond  pro- 
duced plenty  of  fruit,  of  a  better  flavour,  and 
double  the  fize  of  that  which  they  formerly 
bore. 

As 
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As  old  Mulberry-trees  produce,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruit,  but  alfo  mucli  larger 
and  of  a  finer  flavour  than  young  ones,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  take  fome  pains  to  repair 
the  injuries  which  they  may  have  fuftained  by 
accidents  or  age. 

I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  this  pleafant  and  va- 
luable fruit  is  but  very  little  cultivated  in  this 
country  *. 

*  Gerard,  in  his  clefcriptfori  of  the  Mulberry-tree,  has 
the  following  curious  paragraph:  "  Hexander  in  Atheneus 
affirmeth,  that  the  Mulberry-trees  in  his  time  did  not  bring- 
forth  fruit  in  twenty  years  together ;  and  that  fo  great  a 
plague  of  the  gout  reigned  and  raged  fo  generally,  as  not 
only  men,  but  boys,  wenches,  eunuchs,  and  women,  were 
troubled  with  that  clifeafe." 
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Chapter  xvii.. 


OF  THE  SERVICE. 


The  Cultivated  Service,  the  Wild  Service,  and  j&& 
Maple4eaved  Service;  with  their  Culture, 

There  are  three  forts  of  the  Service-tree 
cultivated  in  England,  viz.  the  Cultivated  Ser- 
vice, the  Wild  Service,  or  Mountain -Afh,  and 
the  Maple-leaved  Service.  The  firft  is  .a  na- 
tive of  the  warmer  climes  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
other  two  grow  wild  in  different  parts  of 
England. 

The  Service  belongs  to  the  twelfth  Clafs  of 
linneeus's  Syftem,  entitled  Icofandria  Trigynia, 


•Of  the  Cultivated  Service, 

This  tree  is  well  worth  cultivating,  both  for 
its  fruit  and  for  ornament.  It  is  beautiful  in 
the  month  of  June  when  in  flower,  and  the  fruit 
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in  Autumn  has  a  fine  appearance,  and  grows 
to  a  large  fize  if  the  trees  be  kept  thin,  and 
not  overloaded  with  wood.  They  may  be 
planted  in  orchards  among  other  fruit-trees ; 
for,  as  they  flower  much  later  than  Apples  and 
Pears,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  farina 
intermixing  with  theirs.  They  may  alfo  have 
a  place  in  plantations  in  the  pleafure  ground, 
or  fingly  on  the  lawn,  or  in  rows  by  the  fides 
of  eravel-walks :  in  this  cafe,  they  ihould  be 
trained  with  ftraight  ftems  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  all  the  ftraggling  branches  fhould 
be  cut  in,  to  affift  them  in  forming  handfome 
round  heads.  Thefe  trees  may  be  intermixed 
with  thorns,  and  will  have  a  very  good  effect. 

We  have  only  two  forts  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
den ;  viz.  the  Apple-fhaped,  and  the  Pear- 
fhapecl  Service-tree. 

Thefe  tress  are  propagated  from  feed,  layers, 
-and  cuttings.  By  railing  them  from  feed  you 
may  perhaps  obtain  feveral  varieties  ;  but  the 
beft  method  of  preferving  the  forts,  when  you 
have  fine  varieties,  is  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Train  the  ftem,  if  for  ftandards,  fix  or  eight 
feet  high;  but  if  for  dwarfs,  about  three 
feet  high ;  which  latter  may  be  planted  'in' 
fhrubberies.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  may  be 
gathered  and  put  in  the  fruit-room  ;  letting  it 
remain  till  nearly  in  a  ftate  of  decay :  it  will 

make 
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make  a  variety  when  ferved  up  to  table  among 
the  Autumn  fruits. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  ufeful  for  mak- 
ing picture-frames,  toys,  kc-. 

When  the  trees  are  pruned,  and  where  there 
are  any  decayed  parts,  the  Compofition  fliould 
be  applied. 

Of  the  Wild  Service-Tree;  or  Mountain  Ask. 

The  Wild  Service  is  fometimes  planted  iri 
terchards  among  fruit-trees ;  but  I  would  re- 
commend planting  it  in  pleafure  grounds,  plan- 
tations, or  on  lawns,  for  ornament,  where  the 
different  varieties  of  the  fruit  have  a  beautiful 
erFe6t  in  Autumn ;  and  the  fruit  gathered, 
when  full  ripe,  and  laid  by  fome  time  to  foften., 
has  a  very  agreeable  acid  tafte. 

The  feeds,  when  properly  dried,  may  be 
fown  in  Autumn  in  beds  of  light  mould ;  tak- 
ing care  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  in  Sum- 
mer. In  the  following  Autumn  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  beds,  or  quarters  (according 
to  the  number  which  you  may  wifh  to  plant), 
and  trained  either  for  dwarfs  or  ftandards. 

By  fele&ing  the  largeft  and  fineft  fruit  many- 
varieties  may  be  obtained  from  the  feed  ;  they 
may  alfo  be  propagated  from  layers  ;  but  thofe 

S  who 
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who  are  fond  of  having  a  great  variety,  and 
keeping  the  forts  true,  fhould  graft  them. 

ff  trained  up  with  ftraight  clean  ftems,  Ser- 
vice-trees will  grow  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet ;  in  that  cafe  they  fhould  be  planted 
among  foreft  trees,  or  in  the  back  parts  of 
large  fhrubberies.  But  thofe  who  wifh  to  plant 
them  as  flowering  fhrubs  muft  head  them  down 
when  young,  to  make  them  throw  out  horizon- 
tal fhoots ;  they  may  then  be  planted  among 
the  middling-fized  fhrubs,  which  will  make  a 
beautiful  variety,  both  when  in  flower  and 
when  bearing  fruit. 

Wild  Service-trees  *  grow  to  a  conflderabk 
fize  when  properly  managed,  and  are  very  much 
ufed  by  wheelers,  &c.  on  account  of  the  wood 
being  all,  what  they  call,  heart-wood. 

Of  the  Maple-leaved  Service-Tree. 

This  tree  grows  wild  at  Paddington,  and  in 
other  parts  of  England,  and  is  frequently  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  large  fpreading  head, 
making  a  fine  appearance,  and  deferves  a  place 
among  foreft-trees  and  in  extenfive  plantations 
and  gardens.    It  bears  large  bunches  of  white 

*  The  fruit  of  the  Wild  JService  is  excellent  food  for 
Game  and  other  birds. 

flowers 
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flowers,  fucceeded  by  clufters  of  brown  fruit, 
which,  when  gathered  full  ripe,  and  laid  by 
for  fome  time,  till  it  becomes  foft,  has  a  very, 
agreeable  tart  flavour. 

This  tree  may  be  raifed  from  feed,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  or  by  layers ;  but 
thofe  who  wifh  to  raife  them  in  the  dwarf  ftate 
fhould  graft  them  very  low,  and  train  them 
from  fix  to  eight  feet  high.  Some  graft  them 
on  white-thorns ;  but  I  prefer  their  own  ftocks. 
If  thefe  dwarfs  are  trained  up  with  fine  heads, 
they  will  have  a  very  good  effect  in  fhrubberies. 
If  intended  for  ftandards,  train  them  up  as  high 
as  you  can  :  they  will  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance in  the  back  parts  of  fhrubberies.  They 
may  alfo  be  trained  without  grafting,  and 
planted  on  lawns  for  ornament.  Some  train 
them  as  Efpaliers  ;  but  this  I  do  not  approve  of, 
as  they  are  not  fo  ornamental,  neither  do  they 
bear  fo  well. 

•The  wood  of  this  tree  is  alfo  very  ufeful  for 
mechanical  purpofes. 


s  2 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


OF  THE  ALMOND. 

Different  Sorts  of  Almonch ;  their  Propagation,  and 
the  Method  of  Pruning  than — How  to  keep  them 
during  Winter. 

The  Almond  belongs  to  the  twelfth  Clafs  of 
Linnaeus,  Icofandria  Monogynia,.  being  joined 
with  the  Peach,  and  was-  introduced  here  irt 
1570. 

Almonds  are  beautiful  trees  for  planting  in 
fhrubberies  and  plantations,  and  deferve  a  place 
in  every  pleafure-ground,  on  account  of  their 
eoming  fo  early  into  bloom,  and  for  the  ufe  of 
their  kernels. 

The  following  are  the  Sorts  propagated  in  this  Country; 
for  Ornament  and  Use,  viz. 

The  Tender-ihelled  Almond ;  the  Sweet  Al- 
mond ;  the  Common  or  Bitter  Almond  ;  the 
Sweet  Jordan  Almond    the  Hard-fhelled  Al- 
mond 
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mond ;  the  Dwarf,  and  the  Double-flowering 
Almonds.  The  laft  two,  being  beautiful  early- 
flowering  fhrubs,  are  planted  for  ornament 
only. 

Almonds  are  propagated  by  budding  them 
^Ipon  Plum,  Almond,  or  Peach-flocks.  The 
next  Spring  you  may  train  them  for  ftandards, 
■or  let  them  grow  for  half  ftandards ;  but  the 
common  way  is,  to  bud  them  as  high  as  you 
wifli  the  ftem  to  be  ;  and  the  fecond  year  after 
they  may  be  planted  out  for  good.  If  you  are 
to  tranfplant  them  into  a  dry  foil,  let  it  be 
done  in  October,  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay ;  but  if  into  wet  ground,  the  month  of 
February  is  the  proper  feafon.  Almonds  bud- 
ded on  Plum-flocks  thrive  beft  in  a  wet  foil, 
and  on  Almond  and  Peach  flocks  in  a  dry. 

When  the  young  trees  are  brought  from  the 
nurfery,  they  fhould  never  be  cut  till  the  young 
fhoots  begin  to  break, — as  directed  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines. 

Almonds  require  nearly  the  fame  manage- 
ment in  pruning  as  ftandard  Apricots.  After 
wet  Autumns,  when  the  wood  is  not  well 
ripened,  hard  Winters  are  apt  to  kill  the  fhoots; 
in  that  cafe,  they  fhould  be  cut  down  to  the 
found  wood  ;  taking  care  to  cut  out  the  crofs 
fhoots  that  rub  againfl:  others,  leaving  the  tree 
s  3  open 
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open  in  the  middle,  pruning  the  fhoots  about 
the  fame  length  as  Apricots,  and  according  to 
their  ftrength.  Never  omit  cutting  out  all  the 
cankery  parts,  and  decayed  wood. 

Some  plant  thefe  trees  out  as  ftandards,  and 
others  as  half-ftandards,  according  to  the  ground 
and  fituation  ;  always  taking  care  to  plant  them 
in  a  fheltered  place  facing  the  South,  inter- 
mixing them  in  the  back  of  the  fhrubberies 
with  the  taller  flowering  fhrubs :  or  they  may 
be  planted  on  lawns  for  ornament,  as  they  make 
a  very  beautiful  appearance  when  in  flower,  or 
bearing  fruit.  If  planted  as  dwarfs,  they  may 
be  covered  with  poles  ftuck  into  the  ground, 
thatching  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  fome 
fern,  or  any  other  light  covering,  which  will 
prevent  the  bloffom  from  being  killed  by  the 
frofr.  in  February  and  March.  After  the  fruit 
is  fet,  and  the  leaves  fo  far  out  as  to  cover  it, 
if  fine  weather,  the  covering  may  be  removed 
in  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May, 
which  will  enfure  a  plentiful  crop  of  Almonds  ; 
a  very  ufeful  fupply  for  the  table  in  Autumn 
and  Winter. 

Thofe  who  have  plenty  of  walling  fometimes 
plant  Almond-trees  on  walls,  and  fometimes  on 
efpaliers. 

Almonds 
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Almonds  may  be  preferved  in  dry  fand,  or 
bran,  for  ufe ;  but  they  muft  be  thoroughly 
dried  on  fhelves,  or  boards,  in  an  airy  place 
before  they  are  put  into  the  fand  or  bran, 
otherwife  they  will  get  mouldy.  They  are 
preferved  only  for  their  kernels,  the  other  part 
of  the  fruit  being  of  no  fervice. 


s  4 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 


OF  FILBERTS  AND  HA£LE-NUTS. 

The  Sorts  commonly  cultivated  in  England — Method 
of  Culture— flow  to  keep  them  in  Winter. 

FlLBERTS  and  Hazelnuts  grow  wild  in 
woods  and  hedges,  and  are  brought  in  great 
quantities  to  the  London  markets,  and  to  thofe 
of  other  large  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
employing  a  great  many  poor  families  during 
the  Autumn,  who  otherwife  might  have  very 
little  to  do,  and  of  c'ourfe  be  a  burden  on  the 
publick. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth 
order  of  Linnaeus's  twenty-firft  clafs,  Monoecig, 
Polyandria. 

The  Sorts  generally  cultivated  in  England  are  the 
following,  viz. 

1.  The  Large  Cob-nut. 

2.  The  large  long  Nut,  which  produces  very 
fine  large  fruit, 

|,  The 
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3.  The  Barcelona,   or  Sparrifh  Nut,  with; 
large  cups. 

4.  The  Common  Wood^nut,  with  recUfein.*-- 
ned  kernels. 

5.  The  Filbert  with  white  kernels, 

6.  The  Filbert  with  red  kernels. 

7.  The  Large  Clufter  Woodrnut. 

Of  Propagating  and  Pruning  Niit-Trees, 

Filberts  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  propagated 
from  feed,  layers,  and  fuckers  ;  but  thole  who 
wifh  to  have  fine  forts  fhould  graft  the  trees, 
or  lay  down  in  March  fome  of  the  ftraighteft 
fhoots,  notched  at  a  joint,  pegging  them  into 
the  ground ;  then  cover  them  with  earth 
about  three  inches  thick,  making  bafms  round 
them  with  edges  of  mould  about  two  inches 
higher  than  the  furface  of  the  ground,  to  pre-, 
vent  the  water's  running  off ;  water  them  fome- 
times  in  dry  weather,  and  mulch  them  with 
fome  rotten  leaves,  to  keep  them  moift,  By 
the  following  Autumn  they  will  be  fit  to  take 
lip  and  plant  out  in  beds  in  the  nurfery,  where 
fhey  fhould  remain  about  two  years,  planting 
them  out  in  Auguft  where  you  wifh  them  to 
femain  for  good.    If  any  of  the  layers  have 

not 
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not  taken  proper  root,  they  may  be  left  till  the 
Autumn  following. 

:  Filberts  and  Nuts  may  be  planted  on  the 
outrides  of  woods,  or  in  the  back  parts  of. 
fhrubberies  and  pleafure-grounds,  or  in  large 
kitchen-gardens,  in  fhady-walks ;  or  for  the 
purpofe  of  hiding  fheds,  cifterns,  &c. 

When  they  are  raifed  from  feed,  it  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  in  a  light  earth ;  and  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  cover  the  beds  all  over 
with  'flares,  flat  Irenes  or  bricks,  to  prevent 
the  mice  from  eating  the  Nuts  or  carrying  them 
off  in  Winter. 

When  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelfea,  I 
once  fowed  feveral  quarts  of  large  Barcelona 
Nuts,  in  pots,  in  two  frames  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  each  other,  the  Nuts  were  all 
carried  off  by  the  mice  in  one  night.  On 
fearching  round  the  lining  of  a  frame  where  we 
kept  green-houfe  plants  in  Winter,  I  found 
above  a  quart  of  the  Nuts  in  one  hoard,  which 
I  again  fowed  immediately,  covering  them  over 
with  flares ;  from  thefe  Nuts  I  raifed  fome  very 
fine  plants. 

The  Barcelona  Nut-tree  is  rather  fcarce  in 
England,  but  it  is  well  worth  cultivating ;  it  is 
a  diftincT:  fpecies,  and  grows  to  a  fine  timber 
tree.    The  Nuts  that  I  fowed,  as  mentioned 

above, 
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above,  were  produced  from  a  fine  tree  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Chelfea*. 

Thofe  who  are  not  in  poffeffion  of  plants 
may  procure  them  from  Nuts  frefh  imported 
from  Spain,  by  fowing  them  as  before  directed. 
Great  quantities  are  imported  annually  under 
the  name  of  Barcelona,  or  great  Spanifh  Nuts. 

When  in  the  Nurfery,  Nut-trees  fhould  be 
trained  with  fingle  ftraight  ftems,  to  form  fine 
heads  from  three  to  fix  feet  high ;  cut  off  the 
leading-fhoot  at  the  height  you  would  have  the 
head  formed,  rubbing  off  all  the  lower  buds, 
and  leaving  only  as  many  at  top  as  you  think 
will  be  fufficient  to  form  a  handfome  head,  and 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ftem. 

Nuts,  when  intended  for  keeping,  fhould  be 
well-dried  and  packed  in  jars  or  boxes  of  dry 
fand  (and  placed  in  a  fruit-room,  or  dry  cel- 
lar), well  covered  down  to  preferve  them  from 
mice. 

The  fhoots  of  Filbert  and  Nut-trees  are  very 
ufeful  for  ftaking  green-houfe  plants  and  rafp- 
berries,  or  for  making  withes  to  bind  fagots, 
and  for  many  other  purpofes  in  hufbandry. 

*  This  tree,  at  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground, 
meafures  about  four  feet  in  circumference. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 


OF  CHESNUTS. 

different  Sorts  cultivated  in  England— Chesmt-Trces 
are  excellent  Timber— How  to  Propagate,  Plant, 
and  Head  thevi. 

The  Chefnut,  Caftanea,  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  is  faid  to  take  its  name 
from  Caftanea,  a  city  of  Theffaly,  where  an- 
tiently  it  grew  in  great  plenty,  It  belongs  to 
Linnseus's  twenty-firft.  clafs,  Monoecia  Polyan- 
dria. 

The  forts  moftly  cultivated  in  England  are 
thofe  commonly  called  Spanifh  Chefnuts, 
which  run  into  great  varieties  when  raifed  from 
feed ;  and  a  fort  called,  in  America,  Chinqua- 
pin, or  Dwarf  Virginian  Chefnut ;  but  this  is 
only  raifed  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  former  are  very  fine  trees,  and  well 
worth  cultivating  both  for  ufe  and  ornament, 
The  timber  is  reckoned  equal  to  Oak,  and, 

for 
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for  making  caflcs,  even  fuperior  to  it;  as,  when 
feafoned,  it  is  not  fo  liable  to  fhrink  or  fwell  as 
Gak.  Thefe  trees  have  alfo  a  very  noble  ap- 
pearance, and  are  therefore  very  fit  to  plant  in 
parks,  &c. 

Gerard  fays,  that  in  his  time  there  were 
feveral  woods  of  Chefnuts  in  England,  parti- 
cularly one  near  Feverfham  in  Kent ;  and  Fitz- 
Stephens,  in  a  defcription  of  London  written  by 
him  in  Henry  the  Second's  time,  fpeaks  of  a 
very  noble  foreft  which  grew  on  the  North 
part  of  it.  This  tree  grows  fometimes  to.  an 
amazing  fize.  Not  to  mention  thofe  abroad, 
there  is  one  at  Lord  Ducie's  at  Tortworth,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucefter,  which  meafures  nine- 
teen yards  in  circumference,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  his  Hiftory  of  that 
county,  as  a  famous  tree  in  King  John's  time  ; 
and  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  book  3d, 
chap.  7,  p.  232,  fourth  edition,  to  have  been 
fo  remakable  for  its  magnitude  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  as  then  to  be  called  the  Great 
Chefnut  of  Tortworth;  from  which  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftanding 
before  the  Conqueft.  Lord  Ducre  had  a 
Drawing  of  it  taken  and  engraved  in  1772. 
One  of  the  prints  is  now  in  my  poffeffion,  and 
was  a  prefent  from  my  much-efteemed  friend, 

the 
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the  late  Captain  William  Locker,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Greenwich  Hofpital  *.  Formerly  a  great  part 
of  London  was  built  with  Chefnut  and  Wal- 
nut-tree ;  and  at  Sion  Houfe,  the  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  ftables  are  built 
with  them,  from  the  old  monaftery  at  that 
place,  which  was  taken  down  when  the  prefent 
manfion-houfe  was  built. 

The  beft  way  of  propagating  Chefnut -trees 
is  from  feed,  gathered  when  thoroughly  ripe  ; 
which  is  generally  about  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  gathered  till  the 
hufks  begin  to  open,  aud  the  Nuts  appear  of  a 
brownifh  colour  ;  they  will  then  drop  of  them- 

*  At  Afhted-park,  near  Epfom,  the  feat  of  Richard 
Howard,  Efq.  there  are  a  great  many  Spanifh  Chefnuts, 
that  were  fown  by  a  gardener  now  living,  one  of  which, 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  meafures  feven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  has  a  trunk  upwards  of  fifty  feet  high. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  feen  the  old  gardener, 
Thomas  Davie  (who  is  now  77  years  old),  and  have  had 
fome  converfation  with  him.  He  fays,  that  at  the  age  of 
15  he  bought  three  fhillings-worth  of  Chefnuts  in  London 
©n  purpofe  to  treat  his  fellow-fervants ;  but  finding  'that 
they  would  not  accept,  of  them,  he  fowed  them  in  a  bed 
in  the  garden  at.  Athted,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  planted  out  the  young  trees 
where  they  now  ftand.  Thefe  trees  are,  therefore,  at  this 
time  fixty-two  years  old,  from  the  feed. 

felvess 
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felves,  and  fhould  be  carefully  picked  up  in 
the  morning,  and  particularly  after  high  winds; 
thofe  which  are  intended  for  eating,  or  for 
feed,   fhould  be  always  fuffered  to  drop  of 
themfelves ;  they  will  be  found  much  better 
than  thofe  that  are  beaten  down.    If,  however, 
the  froft  Ihould  let  in  early,  you  will  be  under 
the  neceffity  of  thrafhing  them  down,  which 
fnould  be  done  in  a  dry  day.    All  that  fall  in 
the  hufk  fhould  be  thrown  in  heaps  in  a  fhed, 
or  other  convenient  place,  and  fuffered  to  re- 
main three  weeks,  or  a  month,  in  that  ftate, 
to  ripen.    They  fhould  then  be  taken  out  of 
the  hulks,  and  the  beft  picked  out  and  laid  up 
by  themfelves,  after  being  well-dried,  on  mats, 
or  cloths,  in  a  funny  fituation.    They  fhould 
be  laid  up  in  the  fruit-room,  or  granary,  on 
ihelves,  or  on  a  dry  floor.    Remember  to  turn 
them  frequently.    The  inferior  ones  will  do  for 
lowing,  or  they  may  be  given  to  pigs  or  tur- 
keys, who  are  very  fond  of  them  ;  'they  will  be 
found  very  good  for  fattening  poultry,  efpe- 
cially  turkeys.    If  during  the    Winter  they 
fhould  become  damp  or  mouldy,  they  fhould 
be  turned  and  carefully  wiped  ;  and  if  fpread 
at  a  moderate  diftance  from  a  fire,  or  dried  in 
an  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  then 
packed  in  boxes,  or  jars,  with  thorough  dry 

fand, 
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fand,  they  will  keep  plump  and  good.  Ob- 
ferve  not  to  put  them  into  the  oven  when  to# 
hot,  as  it  will  make  them  fhrivel :  and  thofe 
for  fowing  muft  not  be  dried  in  this  manner* 
as  the  heat  of  the  oven  would  kill  the  gerrm 
In  a  fine  warm  feafon,  I  have  feen  them  ripen 
as  well  and  grow  nearly  to  as  large  a  fize  as  fo- 
reign ones,  when  the  trees  were  healthy  ;  but 
in  a  middling  feafon  they  will  do  Very  well  for 
fowing,  or  for  fatting  pigs  and  poultry. .  Be 
careful  to  preferve  them  from  rats  and  mice,, 
otherwife  they  will  loon  deftroy  vaft  quantities 
of  them.. 

They  may  be  fown  in  beds  of  light  earth  iri 
the  month  of  November,  if  it  be  adry  Autumn* 
drawing  the  drills  about  nine  inches  apart,  and 
about  three  deep.  Plant  the  Nuts  about  art 
inch  apart  in  the  rows,  with  the  points  up- 
wards, as  bulbous  roots  are  planted  \  then  cover 
them  with  mould,  and  pat  it  down,  with  the 
back  of  your  rake.  The  beds  fhould  be  fouf 
or  five  feet  wide,  and  a  little  raifed  towards  the 
middle,  to  carry  off  the  water..  There  fhould 
be  alleys  between  the  beds,  about  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  about  two  or  three  inches 
deep ;  thefe  will  receive  and  carry  off  the  rain- 
water, which  otherwife  .would  be  apt  to  rot  the' 
Nuts.    Thus,  a  five-foot  bed  will  admit  of-  fix 

rows 
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rows  and  a  fmall  edging  next  the  alley.    If  you 
find  the  mice  begin  to  attack  them,  the  beds 
fliould  be  completely  covered  over  with  flates, 
flat  ftones,  or  bricks,  till  the  Nuts  begin  to 
fpring ;  they  muft  then  be  taken  off.    If  it  be 
a  hard  Winter,  it  will  be  neceflary,  before  the 
ftones  or  tiles  are  put  on,  to  cover  the  beds 
with  fome  rotten  dung,  rotten  leaves,  or  old 
tan,  to  preferve  the  Nuts  from  the  froft.    If  it 
be  a  mild  winter,  and  the  Nuts  have  been 
fown  in  Autumn,  they  will  begin  to  vegetate 
before  Chriftmas ;  but  if  the  Autumn  be  wet,  I 
would  advife  not  to  fow  them  till  fome  time  in 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March.    By  the 
Nuts  being  fown  in  rows,  you  will  have  room 
to  hoe  betwixt  the  rows,  and  be  able  to  keep 
them  clear  of  weeds,  which  you  could  not  fo 
eafily  do  if  they  were  fown  broadcaft.    If  it 
fliould  prove  a  very  dry  Summer,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  give  them  a  good  watering  once  or 
twice  a  week,   till  the  plants  begin  to  get 
ftrength.    If  they  be  well  managed,  by  the 
end  of  October,  or  in  the  following  Spring, 
you  may  tranfplant  them  into  beds,  in  rows 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  at  the  diftance  of  four 
Inches  in  the  row,  where  they  may  remain  for 
two  years  longer ;  taking  care  to  trim  all  the 
lide-flioots,  leaving  only  one  fhaight  Item. 

T-         }  Thefe 
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Thefe  beds  may  have  alleys  about  the  fame 
width  as  before,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
beds  fhould  be  two  inches  lower  than  the  alleys, 
which  muft  be  well  trodden,  to  keep  the  earth 
from  crumbling  down  into  the  beds.  Firffc 
level  all  your  ground,  then  fbretch  the  line 
from  one  end  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  fize  of  the  ground,  and  with  ■your 
fpade  cut  off  the  edging  in  the  infide  of  the 
bed,  throwing  the  mould  towards  the.  middle 
of  it  ::  then  remove  the  line  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  bed,  which  ought  to  be  from  four  to  fix 
;feet  wide,  and  cut  the  other  edge,  throwing 
the  mould  into  the  bed  as  before.    When  this 
is  done,  throw  up  fome  of  the  mould  on  the 
top  of  the  alley,  to  make  it  about  two  inches 
higher  than  the  bed,  and  tread  the  alley  well 
down. .  Then  begin  to  plant  your  young  trees 
in  rows  acrofs  the  bed,  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  about  fix  inches  in  the  row,  digging 
the  ground'and  planting  as  you  proceed,  alio 
beating  up  the  edges  of  the  alleys  with  the 
back  of  your  fpade,  to.  keep  the  mould  from 
tumbling  down  into  the  bed.    Proceed  thus 
till  you  have  finifhed  the  bed,  and  fo  on  till 
you  have  planted  the  whole.    If  it  be  dry  wea- 
ther, each  bed  fhould.  be' watered  as  you  finifh 
■pla&ang  it,  which  being  made  a  little  lower 
'".V  than 
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the  alleys  will,  retain  the  water'  that/you  throw; 
on  it,  arid  will  prevent  the  rain  from-  running 
off:  if  the  dry ,  weather  continue  long,  mulch 
the  beds  as  before  directed.  Obferve  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds,  watering  them  as  occa- 
fion  requires,  and  trimming  up  the  plants  with 
only  one  ftem.  .  In  this  ftate  they  may  remain 
two  years,-  and,  if  any  of  the  plants  require  it, 
ftake  them  to  keep  them  ftraight.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplantifrg, 
and  may  be  planted  out  for  good,  if  they  %rs 
properly  fenced  off  from  cattle  ;  but  if  they  are 
to  be  placed  in  an  open  expofure,  they  ought 
firft  to  be  planted  out.  in  a  piece  of  ground, 
properly  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  One 
foot  in  the  row.  If  they  have  been  planted  in 
the  Autumn  (which  I  would  always' recommend, 
except  in  wet  ground,  or  when  the  feafon  is 
wet)  let  them  remain  till  next  Spring  twelve- 
month, arid  then  head  them  down  to1  two  eyes 
above  ground,  cutting  as  near  as  may  be  to  an 
eye,  and  floping  to  the  North,  that  the  fhoot 
which  is  thrown-  6ut':  may  cover  the  ftem  in  the 
firft  feafon,  which,  if  the  bufinefs  be  rightly 
performed,  it  will  do,  and  grow  to  the  length 
of  fix  or  feven  feet,  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  ftem.  If  they  are  not  headed  down  in  this 
t  %  man- 
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manner,  you  will  never  have  ftraight  handfome 
trees.  If  the  ground  be  properly  fenced  off 
from  cattle,  thofe  that  are  planted  out  for  good, 
at  three  years  old,  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  after  the  firft  or  fecond  year.  It  may, 
however,  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  young 
trees  muft  not  be  headed  down  immediately 
after  tranfplanting ;  they  ought  to  be  well 
rooted  before  that  operation  is  performed  ;  and 
it  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that,  the  larger 
the  ftems  are  when  they  are  headed,  the 
flronger  and  more  luxuriant  will  the  fhoots  be. 

I  did  not,  at  firft,  intend  to  have  faid  any 
thing  of  Chefnuts  and  Walnuts ;  but,  as  molt 
people  are  fond  of  them,  and  as  they  are  gene- 
rally feryed  up  at  table  with  the  deffert,  it 
feemed  proper  to  give  fome  account  of  their 
culture,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


OF  WALNUTS. 

Different  Sorts  described— Their  Propagation,  Plant- 
ing, and  Trimming— Great  Utility  of  the  Timber 
— Method  of  keeping  Walnuts  in  Winter. 

THE  Walnut,  Juglans,  is  a  native  Perfia ; 
and  the  time  of  its  introduction  here  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  It  belongs  to  the  twenty- 
firft  clafs  of  Linn;cus's  Syftem,  Moncecia  Po* 
lyandria. 

Thofe  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country 
are  the  following  varieties  of  the  common  Wal- 
nut, viz.  the  Double  Walnut,  the  Large  Wal- 
nut, the  French  Walnut,  the  Thin-ikinned 
Walnut,  and  the  Late  Walnut.  The  Hickery 
Nut  from  North  America,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  fmall  but  well-flavoured,  is  alfo  raifed  here, 
as  is  the  Black  Virginia  Walnut;  but  this  latter 
is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its  timber.  There  are 
feveral  other  forts  from  North  America,  which 
are  planted  for  variety. 

t  3  The 
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The  beft  way  of  railing  thefe  trees  is  from 
the  Nut,  which  fhould  be  gathered  when  full 
ripe  :  thole  with,  thin  fheljs  are  to  be  preferred 
for  this  purpofe.  Walnuts,  unlefs  a  fharp  froft 
fets  in,  which  is  very  feldom  the  cafe  before 
they  are  ripe,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  on  . 
the  trees  till  they  begin  to  drop  of  themfelves  : 
fhaking  of  the  tfee  will  then  bring  them  down. 
Beating  them  down  with  poles,  as  is  ufuajly 
done/  injures  the  trees  very  much,  by  breaking 
the  young  fhoors:-  befide,  the  Nuts  never  keep 
well  when  they  are  thrafhed  down  too  early. 
.  The 'Nuts,  may  be  fown  -in  drills  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Chtihuts.:  the  beft  time  for  doing 
this,  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  is  Autumn  ;  and  the 
Nuts  muft  be  thoroughly  dry,  otherwife  they 
will  be  apt  to  rot  before  they  vegetate.  If  the 
Autumn  be  wet,  they  may  be  fown  in.  the 
month  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  ought  to  be ,  covered  over  as  directed  for 
Chefnuts,  to  preferve  them  from  mice.  If  they  • 
thrive  well,  they  will  be  fit 'for  tranfplanting 
the  flrft  Autumn  after  fowing ;  but,  if  not, 
they  fhould  be  fuffergd  to  remain  another,  year. 
Bed  them  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed 
for  Chefnuts,  tranfplanting  every  fecond  or 
third  year,  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good. 
This  will  caufe  them  to  throw  out  fine  horizon- 
tal 
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tal  roots,  and  bring  them  into  a  bearing  ftate 
much  fooner  than  when  they  make  deep  tap- 
roots. Train  them  up  with  fine  fingle  Items  to 
about  feven  feet  high,  before  you  fuffer  them 
to  form  heads ;  the  branches  will  then  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  cattle.  The  time  of  tranfplant- 
ing  them  out  depends  on  the  progrefs  that  they 
have  made  in  the  nurfery  ;  they  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  continue  there  until  they  have  grown 
to  a  tolerable  fize,  and  to  the  height  juft  men- 
tioned as  proper  for  ftandards.  The  ground, 
where  they  are  to  be  planted,  fhould  be  well 
ploughed  or  trenched,  and  the  trees  planted,  at 
firft,  in  rows  fix  feet  apart,  and  the  fame  dis- 
tance from  tree  to  tree  in  the  rows,  in  the  quin- 
cunx order,  and  thus  to  remain  till  they  come 
into  bearing.  This  will  be  neceffary,  as  there 
is  no  dependance  on  the  fort  of  fruit  that  trees 
raifed  from  feed  may  produce.  After  you  have 
made  choice  of  thofe  which  bear  the  beft  fruit, 
the  other  may  be  planted  out  for  timber,  or 
cut  down  for  flakes,  or  any  other  purpofe. 
The  trees  left  for  bearing  muft  be  thinned,  by 
taking  out  every  other  tree  in  the  remaining 
rows,  as  they  increafe  in  fize,  till  they  ftand  at 
the  diftance  proper  for  full-grown  trees  ;  which  ' 
may  be  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  feet' 
t  4  accord- 
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according  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil  and  the- 
progrefs  which  the  trees  make. 

In  trimming  the  ftems  of  Walnut-trees,  cut 
off  the  (hoots  and  fmall  branches  clofe  to  the 
bole:  and  in  lopping,  cutting  out  crofs 
branches,  or  fuch  as  are  damaged  by  winds 
and  other  incidents,  always  cut  at  a  fork  or 
eye,  otherwife  part  of  the  branch  will  die  and 
injure  the  tree.  But,  whether  only  a  part  op- 
the  whole  of  a  branch  be  cut  ofF,  the  Compa- 
ction ought  immediately  to  be  applied. 

Formerly  Walnut-tree  was  much  ufed  foE^ 
building,  and  for  houfehold  furniture  ;  but  Ma--, 
hogany  and  other  foreign  timbers  have  now  in 
a  great. meafure  fuperfeded  it,  efpecially,.  in  thev 
Ia.tJter,  article.    This  .timber  •  will  do  very  wel}': 
fqr  uprights,-  but  is  rather  too  brittle  fonjoij:^ 
rafters,-  &c.  and,  when  properly  polifhed,  ..it!  , 
loqks- very  well  in  chairs,  tables,  bureaus,  -■•&€*■. 
It  is,  at  prefent,  a  good  deal  nfcd '  for  guU-,. 
ftpcks.,  ■  Walnuts  thrive  heft  in  a.  deep  :  rich* 
jfoil,  but  will  dp  very  well  in  a  chalky  foil,  as 
may  be  feen  on  the  hills,  in  Surry,  in-  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leatherhead,  Goditone,  and' 
Carfhaltpn  ;  and,  at  Beddington-rPark,  the  feat . 
of  the  anfient  family  of  the  Carews,  there  are.  ; 
many  fine  pld:  Walnut-trees.   Thefe  frees  are 
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well  w3rth  cultivating ;  as  the  yearly  value  of 
the  fruit  that  they  bear  is  very  confiderable  *. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  made,  in  plen- 
tiful years,  by  thinning  of  the  nuts  for  pick- 
ling, both  for  home  confumption,  and  alfo 
for  exportation.  The  leaves  of  Walnuts  fteeped 
in  boiling  water,  and  that  infufion  mixed  with 
lime-water,  foap-fuds,  and  urine,  is  found  very 
efficacious  for  deftroying  flugs  and  worms  in 
the  ground,  and  infects  on  trees. 

Walnuts  for  keeping  fhould  be  '  fufFered  to 
'drop  of  themfelves,  and  afterwards  laid  in  an 
open  airy  place  till  they  are  thoroughly  dried  ; 
then  pack  them  in  jars,  boxes,  or  calks,  with 
fine  clean  fand,  that  has  been  well  dried  in  the 
•/un,  in  an  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  in  layer* 
of  fand  and  walnuts  alternately  ;  fet  them  in  a, 
vdry  place,  but  not  where  it  is  too  hot.  In  this 
manner  jf  have  kept  them  good  till  the  latter 
end  of  April.  Before  you  fend  them  to  table* 
wipe  the  fand  clean  off;  and,  if  you  find  that 

•  *  At  Beddington,  about  50  Walnut-trees  (and  not 
above  half  of  that  number  full  bearers)  have  been  let  at 
30I40I  and  50 1.  according  to  the  crop ;  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  that  in  a  good  feafon  the  renter  clears  50 1.  by  the 
bargain.  . 

^  -Beddington  was  noted  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time for  the 
pneft.  Orangery  iu  England. 

they 
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ihtj  have  become'  Ihrivelled,  fteep  them  i 
milk  and  water  for  fix  or  eight  hours  befoi 
they  are  ufed  ;  this  will  make  them  plump  an 
£mf  Jtnd.caufe  them  to  peel  eaflly. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


OF   GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING. 

Four  different  Ways  of  Grafting,  'with  Obsewations— 
On'  using  the  Composition,  instead  of  Graf  tins- 
day — Of  £  adding,  with  Observations,  Sfc. 

Grafting  is  the  taking  of  a  fhoot  from 
one  tree,  and  inferring  it  into  another,  in  fiich  a 
manner  as  that  both  may' unite  clofely  and  be- 
come one  tree ;  this  is  called,  by  the  antient 
writers  in  hufbandry  and  gardening,  incifim,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from,  inoculating,  or  budding, 
which  they  call  infer  ere  oculos. 

I  have  taken  ,  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  trace 
the  practice  of  grafting  to  its  origin  ;  but  with- 
out fuccefs,  as  no  author  that  T  have  perufed 
gives  any  fatisfactory  account  of  it ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, allowed  by  all  to  be  very  antient. 

The  ufe  of  grafting  is,  to  propagate  any 
curious  forts  of  fruits  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the 
Jdnds;  which  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 

method  | 
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method :  for,  as  all  the  good  fruits  have  been 
accidentally  obtained  from  feeds,  fo  of  the 
feeds  of  thefe,  when  fown,  many  will  degene- 
rate, and  produce  fuch  fruit  as  is  not  worth 
the  cultivating ;  but  when  fhoots  are  taken  from 
fuch  trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  thefe  will 
never  alter  from  their  kind,  whatever  be  the 
flock  or  tree  on  which  they  are  grafted. 

The  principle  or  philofophy  of  grafting  is 
fomewhat  obfcure ;  and,  had  not  accident 
given  the  firft  hint,  all  our  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture would  never  have  led  us  to  it.  The  effect 
is  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  diverfity  of  the 
pores  or  duels  of  the  graft  from  thofe  of  the 
ftock,  which  change  the  figure  of  the  particles 
of  the  juices  in  pafiing  through  them  to  the  reft 
of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Bradley,  on  occaflon  of  fome  obferva- 
tions  by  Agricola,  fuggefts  fomething  new  on 
this  head.  The  ftock  grafted  on,  he  thinks, 
is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  fund  of  vegetable 
matter  which  is  to  be  filtered  through  the  eion ; 
and  digefted,  and  brought  to  maturity,  as  the 
time  of  growth  in  the  veffels  of  the  cion  di- 
rects. A  cion,  therefore,  of  one  kind  grafted 
on  a  tree  of  another,  may  be  rather  faid  to  take 
root  in  the  tree  that  it  is  grafted  in,  than  to 
nnite  itfelf  with  it ;  for  it  U  vifible,  that  the 

cion 
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cion  preferves  its  natural  purity  and  intent, 
though  it  be  fed  and  nourifhed  by  a  mere  crab ; 
which  is,  without  doubt,  occafioned  by  the 
difference  of  the  veffels  in  the  cion  from-  thofe 
of  the  ftock;  fo  that  grafting  may  be  juftly 
compared  to  planting. 

In  profecution  of  this  view  of  that  ingenious 
author,  we  add,  that  the  natural  juices  of  the 
earth,  by  the  fecretion  and  comminution  in 
paffing  through  the  roots,  &c.  before  they 
arrive  at  the  cion,  muft  doubtlefs  arrive  there 
half  elaborated  and  concocted,  and  fo  difpcfed 
for  a  more  eafy,  plentiful,  and  perfect  affimila- 
tion  and  nutrition  ;  whence  the  cion  mult 
neceffarily  grow  and  thrive  better  and  fafter 
than  if  it  were  put  immediately  in  the  ground, 
there  to  live  on  coarfer  diet  and  harder  of  di- 
geftion ;  and  the  fruit  produced  by  this  further 
preparation  in  the  cion  muft  be  finer,  and  fur- 
ther exalted,  than  if  fed  immediately  from  the 
more  imperfectly  prepared  and  altered  juices 
of  the  ftock.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
ynneceffary  to  fay  any  thing  here  on  grafting, 
as  it  has  been  fo  fully  treated  of  by  Mr.  Miller, 
and  other  writers  on  gardening ;  but,  as  this 
Treatife  is  principally  on  pruning  and  training,"'  1 
grafting  feems  naturally  connected  with  it. 

I  per/uade 
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I  perfuade  niyfelf,  therefore,  that  a  few  in- 
ftru£Hons  in  grafting  will  not  be  unacceptable, 
as  they  may  fave  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turn- 
ing to  other  books ;  efpecially  as  they  are 
more  particularly  intended  for  the  grafting  of 
old  trees,  and  fuch  as  are  found,  when  they 
come  to  bear,  to  be  a  different  fort  from  what 
was  expected :  for,  although  nurferymen  in 
general  are  very  careful  in  thefe  matters,  yet, 
through  the  inattention  of  their  men,  or  fome 
miftak-e,  or  by  an  improper  choice  of  the  forts, 
it  will  frequently  happen,-  that,  after  waiting 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  when  the  trees  come 
to  bear,  the  fruit 'is  found  of  a  bad  quality, 
and  not  fit  for  ufe  fo  that  new  grafting  or 
budding  is  abfolut'ely  neceifary. 

I  fhall,  therefore,-  give  what  directions  may 
be  neceffary  on  that  fubject,  to  render  it  plain- 
and  eafy  to  thofe  who  have  not  been  regularly 
inftructed  in  the  art  of  grafting  from  general 
practice ;  and  add  - a  method  which  I  have 
followed  for  fome  years,  and  which  I  flatter 
myfelf  will  be  found  an  improvement. 

The  moots  ufed  in  grafting  are  called  cions,  , 
or  grafts  :  and  in  the  choice  of  thefe  the  follow- 
ing  directions  fhould  be  carefully  obferved. 
tvL  That  they  are  fhoois  of  the  former  year; 
fox  when  they  are  older  they  never  fucceec? 

welfv 
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well,  adly.  Always  to  take  them  from  healthy 
fruitful  trees ;  for,  if  the  trees  from  which  they 
are  taken  be  fickly,  the  grafts  very  often  par- 
take lo  much  or  the  diftemper  as  /are ly  to  get 
the  better  of  it,  at  leaft  for  fome  years;  and 
when  they  are  taken  from  young  luxuriant 
trees,  whofe  yeffels  ,ai;e  generally  .  large,  they 
will  continue  to  produce  luxuriant  fhoots,  but 
are  feldom  fo  productive  as  thole  which  .are 
taken  from  fruitful  trees  whofe  fhoots  are  more 
compact,  and  the  joints  clofer  together:;  M 
leaft  it  will  be  a  great  .number  of  years  before 
the  luxuriant  grafts  begin  to  produce  fruity 
even  if  managed  with  the  greateif  Ikil!.  ££%. 
You  fhould  prefer  thofe  grafts  which  are  takea 
from  the  lateral  or  horizontal  branches,  to  thofe 
from  the  firong  perpendicular  fhoots,  for  ths 
.reafons  before  given. 

Thefe  grafts,  or  cions,  fhould  be  cut  aff 
from  the  trees  before  their  buds  begin  to  fwefL, 
.which  is  generally  three  weeks  or  a  montja. 
.before  the  feafon  for  grafting;  therefore,  .when, 
they  are  cut  off  they  fhould  be  laid  in  the 
ground  with  the  cut  downwards,  burying  them 
half  their  length,  and  covering  their  tops  with 
dry  litter,  to  prevent  their  drying  •  if  a  foiaii 
joint  of  the  former  year's  wood  be  cut  off  with 
the  cion,  it  will  preferve  it  the  better,  m£ 

»'hes 
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when  they  arc  grafted  this  may  be  cut  off ;  for 
at  the  fame  time  the  cions  rtiuft  be  Gut  to  £ 
proper  length  before  they  are  inferred  in  the 
ffcocks;  btit,  till  then,  the  fhoots  fhould  re- 
main of  their  full  length,  as  they  were  taken 
from  the  tree,  which  will  better  pfeferve  them 
from  fhrinking  5  if  thefe  cions  are  to  be  carried 
to  a  confiderable  diftance,  it  will  be  propel*  to 
put  their  ends  into  a  lump  of  clay,  and  to 
wrap  them  up  in  mofs,  which  will  pfeferve 
them  ffefh  for  a  month,  or  longer  ;  but  thefe 
fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  trees  earlier  than 
thofe  which  are  to  be  grafted  near  the  place 
where  the  trees  are  growing. 

Having  given  directions  for  the  cions  and 
grafts*  we  next  come  to  that  of  the  frock, 
which  is  a  term  applied  to  the  trees  intended 
for  grafting thefe  are,  either  fuch  old  trees  as 
are  already  growing  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  whole  fruit  is  intended  to  be 
changed  t  or  young  trees,  which  have  been 
taifed  in  the  nurfery  for  a  fupply  to  the  gar- 
den; in  the  former  cafe,  there  is  no  other 
choice,  than  that  of  the  branches,  which  fhould 
fee  fuch  as  are  young,  healthy,  well  lituated, 
and  have  a  fmooth  bark  ;  if  thefe  trees  are 
growing  againft  walls,  or  efpaliers,  it  will  be 
proper  to  graft  fix,  eight,  or  ten.  branches, 

according 
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according  fo  the  fize  of  the  trees,  by  which  they 
■will  he  much  fooner  furnifhed  with  branches 
'again,  than'  when  -a  lefs  number  of  ciohs  are" put 
in  ;  but -in  ftandard  trees,  four,  or-at'mcfr.  iixy 
cions  will  befafficient. 

In  the  choice' Of  young  flocks  for  grafting,1 
you  ihould  always  prefer  fuch  as  have  been  raifed 
from  the  feed,  •-'and.vthM-  -have  been  once  of 
twice  tranfplanted. 

Next  to  thefe,  are  thofe  flocks  which  have 
been  raifed  from  cuttings,  or  layers  ;  but  thofe 
which  are  fuckers  from  the  roots  of  other  trees 
fhould  always  be  rejected  •  for  thefe  are  never 
fo  well  rooted  as  the  others,  and  conftantly  put 
out  a  great  number  of  fuckers  fromstheir  roots, 
whereby  the  borders  and  walks  of  the  garden 
will  be  always  peftered  during:. the  Summef 
feafon  ;  thefe  are  not  only  unfightly,  :but  they 
alfo  take  off  part  of  the  nourimment.from  the 
trees.  ...  - 

If  thefe  flocks  have  been  allowed  a.  proper 
diftance  in  the  nurfery  where  they  have;  grown,' 
the  wood  will  be  better  ripened  and  more  com.~ 
pact,  than  thofe  which  have  grown  dofey .  and 
have  been  there  drawn  up  to  a  greater  heights 
the  wood  of  thefe  will  be  foft,  and  their  veffels- 
large  ;  fo  that  the  cions  grafted  into  them  will 
fhoot  very  ftrong  ;  but  they  will  be  lefs  difpofedr 
■  "        U  tp 
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tQ  produce  fruit  than  the  other ;  and  when  trees 
acqdire  an  ill  habit  at  firft  it  villi  be  very  difficult 
to  reclaim  them  afterward. 

Having  directed  the  choice  of  cions  and 
flocks,  we  come  next  to  the  operation;  in  order 
to  which  you  mint  be  provided  with  the  fol- 
lowing tools  : 

i.  A  neat  fnlall  hand-faw,  for  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  large  flocks-. 

-  2.  A  good  ftrong  knife,  with  a  thick  back3 
to  make  clefts-  in  the  flocks. 

3.  A  fharp  pen-knife,  or  budding-knife,  to 
'cut'  the  grafts. 

4.  A  grafting  chifel  and  a  fmall  mallet. 

j.  Bafs  firings,  or  woollen  yarn,  to  tie  the 
grafts  with  •  and  fuch  other  inftruments  and 
materials  as  you  fhpuld  find  neceffary,  accord- 
ing to  the  fort  of  grafting  which  you  are  to 
perform. 

6.  A  quantity  of  clay,  which  fhould  be  pre- 
pared a  month  before  it  is  ufecl,  and  kept 
turned  and  mixed,  like  mortar,  every  other  day : 
"this  is  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

•  Get  a  quantity  of  ftrong  fat  loam  (in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  trees  intended  to  be 
grafted) ;  then  take  fome  new  ftone-horfe  dung, 
snd' break  it  in  among  the  loam;  and  if  you 
'cut  a  little  ftraw,  or  hay,  very  fmall,  and  mix 

amongft 
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amongft  it,  the  loam  will  hold  together  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  if  there  be  a  quantity  of  fait  added,  it 
will  prevent  the  clay  from  dividing  in  dry  wea- 
ther ;  thefe  muft  be  well  ftirred  together,  put- 
ting water  to  them  after  the  manner  of  making 
mortar ;  it  fhould  be  hollowed  like  adifh,  filled 
with  water,  and  kept  every  other  day  ftirred ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  it  fhould 
hot  be  expofed  to  the  froft,  or  drying  winds;  and 
the  oftener  it  is  ftirred  and  wrought  the  better. 

Of  late  years,  fome  perfons  have  made  ufe  of. 
another  Cqmpofition  for  grafting,  which  they 
have  found  to  anfwer  the  intention  of  keeping 
out  the  air  better  than  the  clay  before  defcribed- 
This  is  compofed  of  turpentine,  bees-wax,  and 
rofin,  melted  together ;  which,  When  of  a  pro- 
per confiftence,  may  be  put  on  the  frock  round 
the  graft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  clay  is 
ufually  applied  ;  and,  though  it  be  not  above  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  it  will  keep  out  the  air 
more  effectually  than  the  clay  ;  and,  as  cold  will 
harden  this,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  hurt 
by  froft,  which  is  very  apt  to  caufe  the  clay 
to  cleave,  and  fometimes  to  fall  off ;  and,  when 
the  heat  of  the  fummer  comes  on,  this  mixture 
will  melt,  and  fall  off  without  any  trouble.  In 
the  ufing  of  this,  there  fhould  be  a  tin  or  cop- 
per pot,  with  conveniency  under  it  to  keep  a 

V  %  very 
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very  gentle  fire  with  fmalL-coal ;  otherwife  the 
cold  will  foon  condenfe  the  mixture  :  but  you 
mutt  be  careful  not  to  apply  it  too  hot,  left  you 
injure  the  graft.  A  perfon  who  is  a  little  ac^ 
cuftomed  to  this  Compofition  will  apply  it  very 
faft ;  and  it  is  much  eafier  for  him  to  work  with 
than  clay,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  ihould  prove 
cold. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  grafting,  but  four 
principal  ones  ;  [See  Plate  XL] 

i.  Grafting  in  the  rind,  called  alfo  fhoulder- 
grafting  ;  which  is  only  proper  for  large  trees  r 
this  is  ealled  crown-grafting,  becaule  the  grafts 
are  fet  in  form  of  a  circle,  or  crown  ;  and  it  is 
generally  performed  about  the  latter  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April. 

a.  Cleft-grafting,  which  is  alfo  called  ftock, 
or  Hit-grafting',  this  is  proper  for  trees  or  ftocks 
of  aleffer  fize,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches,  or 
more,  diameter  :  this  grafting  is  to  be  performed 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and 
fupplies  the  failure  of  the  efcutcheon  way,  which 
is  practifed  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft. 

3.  Whip-grafting,  which  is  alfo  called  tongue- 
grafting  :  this  is  proper  for  fmall  ftocks  of  an 
inch,  half  an  inch,  or  lefs,  diameter  ;  it  is  the 
moft  effe&ual  way  of  any,  and  is  moft  in  ufe. 

4.  Grafting 
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•4.  -Grafting  by  approach,  or  ablactation  :  this 
is  practifed  when  the  frock  that  you  would 
graft  on,  and  the  tree  from  which  you  take  your 
graft,  Hand  fo  near  together,  that  they  may  be 
joined  ;  and  fhould  be  performed  in  the  month 
of  April.  This  method,  which  is  alfo  called 
inarching,  is  chiefly  ufed  for  Jafmines,  Oranges, 
and  other  tender  exotic  trees. 

We  come  next  to  the  manner  of  performing 
the  feveral  methods  of  grafting. 

The  firft,  which  is  termed  rind,  or  flioulder- 
grafting,  is  feldom  practifed  but  on  large  trees, 
where  either  the  head  or  the  large  branches  are 
cut  off  horizontally,  and  two  or  more  cions  put 
in,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  branch,  or  ftem  5 
in  doing  this,  the  cions  are  cut  flat  on  one  fide, 
with  a  fhoulder  to  reft  upon  the  crown  of  the 
frock ;  then  the  rind  of  the  frock  muft  be  raifed 
up,  to  admit  the  cion  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  of  the  frock,  which  muft  be  inferred 
about  two  inches,  fo  as  that  the  fhoulder  of  the 
cion  may  meet,  and  clofelyjoin  the  crown  of 
the  frock ;  and  after  the  number  of  cions  is  in- 
ferred, the  whole  crown  of  the  frock  fhould  be 
well  clayed  over,  leaving  two  eyes  of  the  cions 
uncovered  therewith,  which  will  be  fufficient 
for  Ihooting.  This  method  of  grafting  was  much 
more  in  practice  formerly  than  it  is  at  prefentf* 

u  3  and 
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and  the  di  (continuance  of  it  was  caufed  by  the 
ill  fuccefs  with  which  it  was  attended  ;  for,  as 
thefe  cions  were  placed  between  the  rind  of  the 
flock  and  the  wood,  they  were  frequently  blown 
out  by  ftrong  winds,  after  they  had  made  large 
fhoots,  which  has  fometimes  happened  after  five 
or  fix  years'  growth  ;  fo  that  whenever  this  me- 
thod is  practifed,  there  fhould  be  fome  flakes- 
fattened  to  fupportthe  cions  until  they  have  al- 
moft  covered  the  ftock- 

The  next  method  is  termed  cleft,  or  flock- 
grafting  ;  this  is  practifed  upon  ftocks,  or  trees, 
of  a  fmaller  fize,  and  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs 
where  the  rind  of  the  ftock  is  not  too  thick, 
whereby  the  inner  bark  of  the  cion  will  be  pre- 
vented from  joining  to  that  of  the  ftock.  This 
may  be  performed  on  ftocks,  or  branches,  that 
are  more  than  one  inch  diameter  :  the  head  of 
the  ftock,  or  branch,  muft  be  cut  off  with  a 
flope,  and  a  flit  made  the  contrary  way,  in  the 
top  of  the  flope,  deep  enough  to  receive  the  cion, 
which  fhould  be  cut  floping  like  a  wedge,  fo  as 
to  fit  the  flit  made  in  the  ftock ;  being  careful  - 
to  leave  that  fide  of  the  wedge  which  is  to  be 
placed  outward  much  thicker  than  the  other  : 
and  in  putting  the  cion  into  the  flit  of  the  ftock, 
there  muft  be  great  care  taken  to  join  the  rind 
if  the  cion  to  that  of  the  ftock  ;  for  if  thefe  do 

not 
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not  unite,  the  grafts  will  not  fucceed ;  when 
this  method  of  grafting  is  ufed  to  flocks  that 
are  not  ftrong,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  liga- 
ture of  bafs,-  to  prevent  the  flit  of  the  flock  from 
opening  ;  then  the  whole  fhould  be  clayed  over, 
to  prevent  the  air  from  penetrating  the  flit,  fo 
as  to  deftroy  the  grafts,  only  leaving  two  eyes  of 
the  cions  above  the  clay  for  fhooting. 

The  third  method  is  termed  whip,  or  tongue- 
grafting,  which  is  the  moft  commonly  practifed 
of  any  by  the  nursery-men  near  London,  efpe- 
■daily  for  fmall  flocks,  becaufe  the  cions  much 
fooner  cover  the  flocks  in  this  method  than.  in. 
any  other. 

This  is  performed  by  cutting  off  the  head  of 
the  flocks  Hoping ;  then  there  muft  be  a  notch 
made  in  the  flope  toward  the  upper  part  down- 
ward, a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  to 
receive  the  cion,  which  muft  be  cut  with  a 
flope  upward,  and  a  flit  made  in  this  flope  like 
■a  tongue,  which  tongue  muft  be  inferted  into 
the  flit  made  in  the  flope  of  the  flock,  and  the 
cion  muft  be  placed  on  one  fide  of  the  flock, 
fo  as  that  the  two  rinds  of  both  cion  and  ftock 
may  be  equal  and  join  together  exactly ;  then 
there  fhould  be  a  ligature  of  bafs  to  faften  the 
Cion,  fo  as  that  it  may  not  be  eafily  difplaced, 
u  4  and 
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and  afterwards  clay  it  over  as  in  the  former 
methods. 

The  fourth  fort  of  grafting  is  termed,  inarch- 
ing, grafting  by  approach,  or  ablactation. 
This  is  only  to  be  performed  when  the  flacks 
that  are  defigned  to-  be  grafted,  and  the  tree 
from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  ftand  lo 
near  together,  as  that  their  branches  may  be 
united.  It  is  commonly  practifed  on  tender 
exotic  plants,  and  fome  other  forts  which  do 
not  fucceed  in  any  of  the  other  methods. 

In  performing  this  operation,  a  part  of  the 
ftock,  or  branch,  muft  be  flit  off  about  two 
inches  in  length,   obferving  always  to  make 
choice  of  a  fmooth  part  of  the  ftock ;  then  a 
fmall  notch  fhould  be  made  in  this  flit  of  the 
flock  downward,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  for  whip-grafting  ;  the  branch  of 
the  tree  defigned  to  be  inarched  fhould  hare  a 
part  flit  off  in  like  manner  as  the  flock,  and  a 
flit  made  upward  in  this  fo  as  to  leave  a  tongue* 
which  tongue  fliould  be  inferted  into  the  flit  of 
the  flock  ;  obferving  to  join  their  rinds  equally, 
that  they  may  unite  well  together  ;  then  make 
a  ligature  of  bafs,  to  keep  them  exactly  in  their 
fituation,  and  afterwards  clay  this  part  of  the 
ftock  over  well,  to  keep  out  the  air ;  in  this 

method 
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method  of  grafting,  the  cion  is  not  feparated 
from  the  tree  until  it  is  firmly  united  with  the 
flock,  nor  is  the  head  of  the  flock,  or  branch, 
which  is  grafted;  cut  off  till  this  time,  and  only- 
half  the  wood  pared  off  with  a  flope,  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  the  fame  of  the 
cion,  or  graft. 

This  method  of  grafting  is  not  performed  fo 
early  in  the  feafon  as  the  others ;  it  being  done 
in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  fap  is  flowing, 
at  which  time  the  cion  and  flock  will  join  to- 
gether, and  unite  much  fooner  than  at  any 
other  feafon. 

The  Walnut,  Fig,  and  Mulberry,  will  take 
by  this  method  of  grafting,  but  neither  of  thefe 
will  fucceed  in  any  of  the  other  methods ;  there 
are  alio  feveral  forts  of  evergreens  that  may  be 
propagated  by  this  method  of  grafting  ;  but 
all  the  trees  that  are  grafted  in  this,  way  ate 
weaker,  and  never  grow  to  the  fize  of  thofe 
which  are  grafted  in  the  other  methods;  there- 
fore this  is  rarely  practifed,  but  on  fuch  forts 
of  trees  as  will  not  take  by  the  other  methods. 

Observations  on  Grafting. 

In  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  the 
grafts  very  frequently  fail  of  taking  ;  fometimes, 

no 
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no  doubt,  owing  to  the  improper  choice  of  the 
grafts,  as  well  as  to  the  dry  weather.  Great 
care  fhould  always  be  taken  not  to  graft  with 
weak  fhoots,  particularly  thofe  taken  from  near 
the  top.  Always  take  your  grafts  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  fhoots,  and  obferve  that  the 
wood  is  plump  and  frefh  ;  for  fuch  as  are  fhri- 
veled  feldom  or  never  take.  Where  any  have 
miffed  in  the  Spring,  I  would  advife  to  cut  off, 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June,  fome 
fine  healthy  grafts  of  the  fort  that  you  wifh  to 
eraftwith,  open  the  bark  in  the  fame  manner 
as  you  do  for  budding  (of  which  hereafter), 
and  infert  the  graft  with  a  piece  of  the  former 
year's  wood  on  it  :  after  you  have  done  this, 
rub  in,  with  a  brufh,  fome  of  the  Compolitiori 
in  a  liquid  ftate  ;  then  wrap  your  bafs  round  it, 
as  is  done  for  Spring  grafting,  leaving  about 
three  eyes  on  the  fhoot,  which  fhould  be  tied 
on  with  the  bafs  as  tight  as  you  can  ;  then  cover 
the  outfide  of  the  bafs,  thus  tied  up,  with  the 
Compofition  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  obferving  alfo  to  cover  the 
end  of  the  fhoot  with  the  fame,  to  exclude  the 
air  and  wet.  In  about  three  weeks,  or  a  month, 
look  over  the  grafts  to  fee  if  they  have  taken. 
When  the  graft  begins  to  fwell,  it  will  throw 
off  the  Compofition  :  when  that,  is  the  cafe, 

always 
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ialways  remember  to  apply  more,  to  prevent  the 
air  from  penetrating  the  incifion. 

In  the  month  of  September,  you  fhould  ex- 
amine whether  the  wounds  are  all  healed  up, 
and  the  two  barks  perfe&ly  united  5  if  they  are, 
you  may  flacken  the  bafs ;  and  if  they  are  per- 
fectly healed  up,  it  may  be  taken  off:  but  if 
not,  the  bafs  muft  again  be  tied  on,  and  co- 
vered with  the  Compofition  as  before  directed ; 
letting  it  remain  till  the  following  Spring.  You 
may  then  take  the  bafs  off:  and,  if  you  find 
that  the  two  barks  have  feparated  during  the 
Winter,  with  the  point  of  a  fharp  knife,  cut 
out  all  the  brown  part  of  the  bark  (which,  if 
left,  would  infallibly  bring  on  the  canker),  and 
rub  the  Compofition  into  the  wound.    If  your 
grafts  have  produced  ftrong  leading  ihoots,  the 
tops  of  them  fhould  be  pinched  off  with  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  but  if  they  have  not  fhor. 
ftrong,  they  mould  not  be  cut  til!  the  Spring, 
when  they  fhould  be  cut  to  three  or  four  eyes, 
according  to  their  ftrength,  to  make  them  pro- 
duce horizontal  fhoots,  and  form  handfome 
heads.    This  grafting  fhould  always  be  per- 
formed in  moift  or  cloudy  weather. 

I  have  already,  in  the  Chapter  on  Apple- 
trees,  mentioned  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  ufmg  the  Compofition  mfread  .of 

grafting. 
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grafting-clay,  and  alfo  given  fome  directions 
for  the  fame.    Rubbing  a  little  of  it  into  the 
incifion  will- effectually  prevent  the  canker,  and 
in  applying  it  round  the  graft  a  much  lefs 
quantity  will  be  fufficient  than  of  the  clay;  as 
it  need  not  be  more  than  three  inches  round  in 
grafting  fmall  ftems  or  fhoots,  and  fo  in  pro- 
portion for  thofe  which  are  larger.    The  I'om- 
pofition  will  keep  the  cion  moiit,  and  will  not 
crack  and  fall  off  in  dry  weather  as  clay  does. 
The  Compofition  to  be  ufed  in  grafting  fhould 
be  of  fuch  a  confiftence  as  to  work  eafily  with 
the  hand,  or  a  knife,  or  fmall  trowel,  rather 
fofter  than  grafting-clay  generally  is.  Any 
perfon,  who  gives  this  method  a  fair  trial,  will 
find  it  to  be  a  fure,  neat,  and  expeditious  way 
of  grafting. 

Grafting,  or  budding,  fhould  be  performed 
as  near  to  the  upper  fide  of  a  bud  as  poffible. 
The  molt  proper  place  for  inferting  the  cion, 
or  bud,  is  at  the  joint  a  little  above  the  crpfs 
fhoot. 

Inoculation,  or  Budding. 

This  is  commonly  praclifed  upon  all  forts  of 
ftone-fruit  in  particular ;  fuch  as  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Cherries,  Plums,  &c.  as  alfo  Oranges 
and  Jafmines ;  and  is  preferable  to  any  fort  of 

grafting 
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grafting  for  moft  kinds  of  fruit.    The  method 
of  performing  it  is  as  follows :  you  muft  be 
provided  with  a  fharp  pen-knife,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  a  budding-knife,  having  a 
flat  haft  (the  ufe  of  which  is,  to  raife  the  bark 
of  the  ftock  to  admit  the  bud),  and  fome  found 
bafs  mat,  which  fhould  be  foaked  in  water  to 
increafe  its  ftrength,  and  make  it  more  pliable; 
then,  having  taken  off  cuttings  from  the  trees 
that  you  would  propagate,  you  fhould  choofe  a 
fmooth  part  of  the  ftock,  about  five  or  fix  in- 
ches above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  if  de- 
figned  for  dwarfs,  and  for  half-ftandards  at- 
three  feet ;  but,  for  ftandards,  they  fhould  be 
budded  fix  or  more  feet  above  the  ground; 
then  with  your  knife  make  an  horizontal  cut 
acrofs  the  rind  of  the  ftock,  and  from  the  mid- 
dle of  that  cut  make  a  flit  downwards  about  two 
inches  in  length  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  in  the  form 
of  a  T  :  but  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  too 
deep,  left  you  wound  the  ftock:  then,  having 
cut  off  the  leaf  from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot- 
ftalk  remaining,  you  fhould  make  a  crofs  cut 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and  with 
your  knife  flit  off  the  bud  with  part  of  the 
wood  to  it,  in  form  of  an  efcutcheon  :  this 
done,  you  muft  with  your  knife  pull  off  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  with  the  bud, 

ob- 
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obferving  whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  fd 
it  or  not  (for  all  thofe  buds  which  lofe  their 
eyes  in  ftripping  fhould  be  thrown  away,  being 
good  for  nothing)  ;  then  having  gently  raifed 
the  bark  of  the  flock  where  the  crofs  incifiort 
was  made,  with  the  flat  haft  or  handle  of  your1 
knife  clear  of  the  wood,  you  fhould  thruft  the 
bud  therein,  obferving  to  place  it  fmooth  be- 
tween the  rind  and  the  wood  of  the  flock,  cut- 
ting off  any  part  of  the  rind  belonging  to  the 
bud  which  may  be  too  long  for  the  flit  made 
in  the  flock;. and,  having  thus  exactly  fitted 
the  bud  to  the 'flock,  you  muft  tie  them  clofely 
round  with  bafs  mat,  beginning  at  the  under 
pan  of  the  flit,  and  fo  proceed  to  the  top  ; 
taking  care  that  you  do  not  bind  round  the  eye' 
of  the  bud,  which  fhould  be  left  open. 

When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  you  will  fee  which  of  them 
have  taken-,  thofe  which  appear  Ihriveled  and 
black  are  dead ;  but  thofe  which  remain  frefli 
and  plump,  you  may  be  fure  are  joined ;  and 
at  this  time  you  fhould  loofen  the  bandage, 
which,  if  not  done  in  time,  will  pinch  the 
flock,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  deftroy,  the 
bud. 

In  the  March  following  you  muft  cut  off  the 
flock  about  three  inches  above  the  bud;  flop- 

ing 
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ing  it,  that  the  wet  may  pafs  off,  and  not  enter 
the  ftock  :  to  this  part  of  the  ftock  left  above 
■the  bud,  it  is  very  proper  to  faften  the  fhoot 
which  proceeds  from  the  bud,  and  which  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  blown  out,  if  not  pre- 
vented ;  but  this  muft  continue  no  longer  than 
one  year,  after  which  it  muft  be  cut  offclofe 
above  the  bud,  that  the  ftock  may  be  covered 
thereby. 

The  time  for  inoculating  is,  from  the  middle 
of  June  until  the  middle  of  Auguft,  according 
to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  the  par- 
ticular forts  of  trees  to  be  propagated;  but  the 
time  may  be  eahly  known,  by  trying  the  buds, 
whether  they  will  come  off  well  from  the  wood 
or  not.  However,  the  moft  general  rule  is, 
when  you  obferve  the  buds  formed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fame  year's  fhoots,  which  is  a 
%n  of  their  having  ftnimed  their  Spring 
growth.  . 

The  firft  fort  commonly  inoculated  is  the 
Apricot,  and  the  laft  the  Orange-tree,  which 
fhould  never  be  done  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft ;  and  in  doing  of  this  work,  you  fhould 
•always  make  choice  of  cloudy  weather ;  for  if 
it  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  very 
hot  weather,  the  fhoots  will  perfpire  fo  faft  as 
to  leave  the  buds  deftitute  of  moifture ;  nor 

fhould 
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fiiould  you  take  off  the  cuttings  from  the  trees 
long  before  they  are  ufed  •  but  if  you  are  obliged 
to  fetch  your  cuttings  from  fome  diftance,  as 
it  often  happens,  cut  off  the  leaves,  but  let  all 
the  footftalks  remain,  then  wrap  the  cuttings 
up  in  wet  mofs  and  put  them  in  a  tin  box 
(carrying  them  in  a  tin  cafe  with  water  being 
now  diluted)  to  exclude  the  air ;  in  this  manner 
you  may  carry  them  to  any  reafonable  diftance 
in  good  condition  for  inoculating. 

It  is  a  very  improper  practice  of  many  per- 
sons, to  throw  their  cuttings  into  water ;  for 
this  fo  faturates  the  buds  with  moifture,  that 
they  have  no  attractive  force  left  to  imbibe  the 
fap  of  the  frock  ;  for  want  of  which  they  very 
often  mifcarry. 

-But  before  I  quit  this  fubject,  I  beg  leave 
to  obterve,  that,  though  it  is  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice to  diveft  the  bud  of  that  part  of  the  wood 
which  was  taken  from  the  fhoot  with  it ;  yet, 
in  many  forts  of  tender  trees,  it  is  beft  to  pre- 
ferv-e  a  little  wood  to  the  bud,  without  which 
they  often  fail.  The  not  obferving  this  has 
occafioned  fome  people  to  imagine,  that  cer- 
tain forts  of  trees  are  not  to  be  propagated  by 
inoculation  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  performed  it 
in  this  method,  they  might  have  fucceeded,  as 
I  have  feveral  times  experienced. 

The 
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The  next  thing  neceffary  to  be  known  by 
thofe  who  would  practife  this  art  is,  what  trees 
will  take  and  thrive,  by  being  grafted,  or  in- 
oculated,  upon  each  other;  and  here  there 
have  been  no  fure  directions  given  by  any  of 
the  writers  on  this  fubjcct ;  for  there  will  be 
found  great  miftakes  in  all  their  books,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  ;  but,  as  it  would  extend  this 
article  too  far,  if  all  the  forts  of  trees  were  to 
be  here  enumerated  which  will  take  upon  each 
other  by  grafting  or  budding,  I  fhall  only  give 
fuch  general  directions  as,  if  attended  to,  will 
be  fufficient  fo  to  inftruct  perfons,  as  that  they 
may  fucceed. 

All  fuch  trees  as  are  of  the  fame  genus,  it.  e. 
which  agree  in  their  flower  and  fruit,  will  take 
upon  each  other  :  for  inftance,  all  the  Nut- 
bearing  trees  may  be  fafely  grafted  on  each 
other,  as  may  alfo  all  the  Plum-bearing  trees, 
under  which  head  I  reckon  not  only  the  feveral 
forts  of  Plums,  but  alfo  the  Almond,  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Apricot,  &c.  which  agree  exactly 
in  their  general  characters,  by  which  they  are 
diftinguifhed  from  all  other  trees;  but,  as 
.many  of  thefe  are  very  fubject  to  emit  large 
quantities  of  gum  from  the  parts  of  the  trees 
which  are  deeply  cut  and  wounded  ;  in  the  ten- 
der trees  of  this  kind,  viz.  Peaches  and  Nec- 

X  tarines, 
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tarines,  which  are  moft  fubjedt  to  this,  it  is; 
found  to  be  the  fureft  method  to  bud  or,  inocu- 
late thefe  forts  of  fruits. 

All  fuch  trees,  as  bear  cones  will  do  well  upon, 
each  other,  though  they  may  differ  in  one 
being  ever-green,  and  the  other  fhedding  its. 
■leaves  in  Winter ;  as  is  obfervable  in  the  Cedar 
of'  Libanus,  and  the  Larch-tree,  which  are 
found  to  fucceed  upon  each  other  very  well  \ 
but  thefe  muft  be  grafted  by  approach ;  for  they 
abound  with  a  great  quantity  of  refin  which  is, 
apt  to  evaporate  from  the  graft  if  feparated 
from  the  tree  before  it  is  joined  with,  the  flock, 
whereby  they  are  often  deftroyed ;  as  alfo  the 
Laurel  on  the  Cherry,  or  the  Cherry  on  the 
Laurel.  All  the  mafbbearing  trees  will  alfo, 
take  upon  each  other,  and  thpfc  which  have  a, 
tender  foft  wood  will  do  well  if  grafted  in  the, 
common  way;  but  thofe  that  are  of  a  more 
firm  contexture,  and  are  flow  growers,  Ihould 
.be  grafted  by  approach. 

By  ftriftly  obferving  this  rule,  we  fhall  fek 
dom  mifcarry,  provided  the  operation  be  rightly 
performed,  and  at  a  proper  feafon,  unlefs  the 
weather  fhould  prove  very  bad,  as.  it  fometime's 
happens,  whereby  whole  quarters  of  fruit-trees 
mifcarry ;  and  it  is  by  this  method  that  many 
kinds  of  exotic^  trees  are  not  only  propagated,  but 

alfo 
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alfo  rendered  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  cold  of 
our  climate  in  the  open  air ;  for,  being  grafted 
upon  flocks  of  the  fame  fort  which  are  hardy, 
the  grafts  are  rendered  more  capable  of  en- 
during the  cold,  as  hath  been  experienced  by 
moft  of  our  valuable  fruits  now  in  England, 
which  were  formerly  tranfplanted  hither  from  1 
more  foutherly  climates,  and  were  at  firft  too 
impatient  of  our  cold  to  fucceed  well  abroad ; 
but  have  been,  by  budding  or  grafting  upon 
more  hardy  trees,  rendered  capable  of  refilling 
our  fevereft  cold. 

Thefe  different  graftings  feem  to  have  been 
greatly  in  ufe  among  the  Antients,  though  they 
were  certainly  miftaken  in  the  feveral  forts  of 
fruits  which  they  mention  as  having  fucceeded 
upon  each  other ;  as  the  Fig  upon  the  Mul- 
berry, the  Plum  upon  the  Chefnut,  with  many 
others  of  the  like  kind  :  moft  of  which  have 
been  tried  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  found  not  to 
fucceed  ;  therefore  what  has  been  advanced  on 
this  head  by  the  Antients  is  not  founded  on 
experience;  or,  at  leaft,  they  did  not  mean 
the  fame  plants  which  at  prefent  are  called  by 
thofe  names ;  though  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  we  are  apt  to  pay  too  much  deference  to 
the  writings  of  the  Antients,  in  fuppofing  them 
feldom  to  be  miftaken,  or  to  after t  a  falfehood  ; 

X  a  whereas, 
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whereas,  if  their  works  are  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  found,  that  they  have  often  copied 
from  each  other's  writings  without  making  ex- 
periments to  prove  the  truth  of  their  affertions ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  ranging  of  plants 
before  Ceefalpinus's  time  (which  is  about  200 
years  fince)  was,  by  their  outward  appearance, 
or  from  the  fuppofed  virtues  of  them,  a  method 
that  is  now  juffly  exploded;  and  it  has  been 
obferved,   from   many  repeated  trials,  that, 
however  plants  may  refemble  each  other  in  the 
fhape  and  make  of  their  leaves,  manner  of 
fhooting,  he.  unlefs  they  agree  in  their  fruit, 
and  their  other  diftinclive  characters,  they  will 
not  grow  upon  each  other,  though  performed 
with  ever  fo  much  art. 

Observations  on  Budding  Pear-Trees  on  Walls. 

When  the  Pear-trees  which  are  grafted  in  the 
Spring  have  not  taken,  I  would  ad.vife  to  cut 
them  off,  a  little  below  the  graft,  at  a  joint  or 
bud.  The  tree  will  then  throw  out  a  great 
number  of  healthy  ihoots :  rub  thefe  all  off,  ex- 
cept fo  many  as  will  be  fufheient  to  fill  the 
wall ;  nailing  thofe  up,  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
breaking  them. 

About  the  latter  end  of  July  the  fhoots  will 
be  fit  to  bud,  which  fhould  be  done  about  that 
'i:„  ■•  \;l  ■ .'  1  time. 
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time.  I  would  recommend  leaving  a'little  of 
the  wood  on  the  infide  of  the  bud  when  inferted 
into  the  ftock,  rubbing  in  the  Compofition,  and 
tying  on  the  bafs  as  before. 

Laft  Spring  I  grafted  fome  Summer  Bon- 
Chretiens  with  the  Bergamot  de  Pafque  (or  Eaf- 
ter  Bergamot),'  and  Pear  d'Auch,  moft  of 
which  failed.  I  then  cut  them  off  below  the 
grafts,  and  in  July  following  they  had  produced 
fhoots  from  five  to  fix  feet  long,  which  I 
budded  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month  with  the 
before-mentioned  forts,  which  all  took.  About 
the  beginning  of  September  I  ordered  a  man  to 
flacken  the  baffes ;  which  having  left  too  loofe, 
the  barks  began  to  feparate.  I  then  made  him 
tighten  them,  letting  them  remain  till  the  fol- 
lowing Spring.  About  the  beginning  of  Aprils 
when  I  faw  the  buds  begin  to.fhoot,  I  cut  the 
fhoots  near  to  the  buds,  but  finding  many  where 
the  bark  had  not  united,  and  fome  of  the  eyes 
apparently  dead,  I  took  a  fharp  pen-knife  and 
cut  out  all  the  decayed  bark,  rubbing  in  the 
Compofition,  in  the  liquid  ftate,  till  the  hollow 
parts  were  filled  up ;  I  then  fmoothed  it  off, 
with  the  finger,  even  with  the  bark  of  the  ftock. 
I  alfo  rubbed  fome  of  the  Compofition  over 
thofe  eyes  that  were  in  the  worft  ftate,  being 
quite  black;  but  with  very  little  hope  of  re- 
x  3  covery. 
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covery.  To  my  great  aftonifh merit,  many  of 
thofe  which  feemed  perfectly  dead,  recovered, 
and,  by  the  middle  of  July,  had  fhoots  from 
five  to  fix  feet  long  (many  of  the  fhoots  which 
took  well  have  fruit-buds  formed  for  next  year), 
and  covered  a  fpace  of  wall  larger  than  a  young 
tree  would  have  done  in  eight  years  ;  all  the 
cavities  where  I  Cut  out  the  dead  bark,  and  ap- 
plied the  Compofition,  were,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  Summer,  filled  up  with  found  wood,  and 
the  bark  between  the  flocks  and  grafts  perfectly 
united. 

Three  years  ago  I  budded  on  fome  Brown 
Beurres  and  Crafartes  with  Pear  d'Auch,  one  of 
which  now  covers  a  wall  fixteen  feet  high, 
and  fifteen  feet  long,  and  has  more  fruit  on  it 
this  year  than  a  maiden  tree  would  have  pro- 
duced twenty  years  after  planting. 

I  never  recommend  budding  or  grafting  of 
old  trees,  except  when  you  have  bad  forts,  or 
more  of  any  fort  than  you  want  for  a  fupply  :  in 
that  cafe,  I  would  recommend  to  bud  or  graft 
with  Pear  d'Auch,  Colmars,  and  Winter  Bon- 
chretiens,  which  keep  much  longer  than  Beur- 
res, Crafanes,  &e. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  give  fome  di-redlions' 
for  ftandards  that  have  been  grafted  in  the 
Spring,  and  have  miffed.    In  fuck  cafe,  they 

fhould 
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lliould  be  cut  below  the  graft,  as  directed  for 
wall-trees ;  arid  when  fo  treated,  they  will 
throw  out  a  great  number  df  fhoots,  which 
fhould  by  no  means  be  too  foon  thinned,  as  in 
that  cafe  they  will  be  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
wind.  You  may  begin  td  take  Off  the  weakeft 
Ihoots  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  begin- 
ning of  June.  About  the  rriiddle  of  the  latter 
month,  they  will  have  acquired  confiderable 
ftrength  ;  you  may  then  thin  them  ;  leaving  as 
many  ftrorig  regular  fhoots^  and  of  thofe  near- 
eft  the  top  of  the  ftem,  as  will  form  a  handfome 
head.  If  the  ftem  be  very  ftrong  it  will  be  ne- 
"ceffary,  perhaps,  to  leave  more  than  you  intend 
to  bud j  on  purpofe  to  receive  the  fap,  which 
will  flow  in  great  abundance  from  a  iarge  trunk, 
and,  without  this  precaution,  would  be  apt  to 
burft  the  fliodtsi  if  there  be  not  a  fufficient 
number  to  receive  it.  I  have  often  feen  fhoots 
as  large  as  my  arm  burft  by  a  fuperabundance 
of  fap.  When  that  is  likely  to  happen,  the' 
beft  thing  you  can  do  is,  to  fcarify  the  fhoots, 
and  rub  a  little  of  the  Compofition  into  the 
wound, 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


OF  A  GARDEN. 

Its  Situation)  Size,  Soil,  and  Form — Of  Watering, 
Draining,  Mc. 

Of  the  Melon-ground. 

A  GARDEN,  if  poffible,  fhould  be  on  a 
gentle  declivity  towards  the  South,  a  little  in- 
clining to  the  Eaft  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
morning  fun.  If  it  be  fituated  in  a  bottom,  the 
wind  will  have  the  lefs  effect  upon  it ;  but  then 
damps  and  fogs  will  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
fruit  and  other  crops  ;  and  if  fituated  too  high, 
although  it  will  in  a  great  meafure  be  free  from 
damps  and  fogs,  it  will  be  expofed  to  the  fury 
of  the  winds,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  trees,  by 
breaking  their  branches,  and  blowing  down 
the  bloffoms  and  fruit.  A  garden  fhould  be 
well  fheltered  from  the  North  and  Eaft,  to  pre- 
vent the  blighting  winds  from  affecting  the 

trees  ; 
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trees ;  and  alfo  from  the  Wefterly  winds,  which 
are  very  hurtful  to  gardens  in  the  Spring  or 
Summer  months.  If  a  garden  be  not  naturally 
fheltered  with  gentle  riling  hills,  which  are  the 
beft  fhelter  of  any,  plantations  of  foreft-trees 
made  at  proper  diftances,  fo  as  not  to  lhade  it, 
will  be  found  the  beft  fubftitute.  At  the  fame 
time  there  ought  to  be  a  free  admittance  for 
the  fun  and  air.  On  that  account,  a  place 
furrounded  by  woods(  is  a  very  improper  fitua- 
tion  for  a  garden  or  orchard,  as  a  foul  ftagnant 
air  is  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation  ;  and  if  is 
alfo  obferved,  that  blights  are  much  more  fre- 
quent in  fuch  fituations  than  in  thole  that  are 
more  open  and  expofed. 

I  have  recommended  the  practice  of  inter- 
mixing fruit-trees  in  fhrubbenes  and  planta- 
tions of  this  kind  to  feveral  gentlemen,  who 
have  adopted  it  with  fuccefs.  While  the  fruit- 
trees  are  in  flower,  they  are  a  great  ornament 
to  the  fhrubberies  and  in  Summer  and  Au- 
tumn the  different  colours  of  the  fruit  have  a 
beautiful  appearance.  Add  to  this  the  advan- 
tage of  a  plentiful  fupply  of  fruit  for  the  table, 
and  for  making  Cider  and  Perry  ;  and  if  fome 
Cherries  are  interfperfed  among  them,  they  will 
be  food  for  birds,  and  be  the  means,  of  prevent- 
ing 
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ing  them  from  deftroying  your  finer  fruit  in  the 
orchard  or  garden; 

About  fix  years  agOj  my  worthy  friend  Wal- 
ter Urquhart,  efq.  of  Warley  Park,  nearWal- 
tham  Abbey,  planted  a  clump  of  fruit  and  fe- 
reft  trees,  with  flowering  fhrubs  in  front,  next 
the  houfe,  to  fcreert  his  garden,  which  was  fo 
injudicioufly  lituated  as  to  prefent  the  walls  to 
view  from  the  houfe,  and  from  almoft  every 
part  of  his  beautiful  park.  The  fruit-trees  made 
choice  of  for  this  purpofe  were  large  ones  of 
■various  kinds,  which  had  beert  headed  down, 
and  were  then  full  of  fruit-buds.  Thefe  trees 
were  planted  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  gar- 
den, fo  as  not  to  fhade  the  walls,  and  the  fd- 
reft>trees  interfperfed  among  thern^  according 
to  the;  height  that  they  would  attain  when  full 
grown. 

Mr.  Urquhart  has  continued  to  take  up  fome 
of  the  foreft-tfees  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
fruit-trees  fpread  their  branches  and  require 
more  room.  Thus,  the  clump  has  become  a 
nurfery  for  foreft-trees ;  a  great  deal  of  money 
is  faved  which  would  otherwife  have  been  ex- 
.  pended  in  the  purchafe  and  carriage  of  plants  3 
and  from  it  he  has  made  fome  very  fine  new 
plantations.    The  fruit-trees  make  a  handfome 

orchard, 
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orchard,  and  at  the  fame  time  cover  the  walls 
of  the  garden. 

When  the  lituation  will  not  admit  of  fuch. 
plantations^  I  would  advife  planting  fome  crofs- 
rows  of  fruit-trees  in  the  garden,  at  the  diftance 
of  forty  or  feventy  yards  from  each  other,  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  fize  of  the  garden.  In 
long  rows,  one  row  of  trees  will' be  fufflcient 
on  each  fide  of  the  walk ;  but  in  the  fhorter 
crofs  rows,  there  fhould  be  two  rows  on  each 
fide.  The  trees  fhould  not  be  planted  oppofite 
to  each  other,  but  alternately  ;  fo  as  that  thofe 
of  one  row  may  be  oppofite  to  the  open  {paces 
of  the  other.  Trees  planted  in  this  manner  will 
have  a  good  effect,  and  will  alfo  fenre  to  break 
the  force  of  high  winds,  and  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  damage  which  might  otherwife  be  done 
to  the  reft  of  the  trees  throughout  t lie.  garden. 
Thofe  which  I  would  recommend  for  the  above 
purpofe  are  dwarfs,  with  ftems  about  two  feet 
high,  which  can  eafily  be  obtained  by  cutting 
off  the  lower  branches. 

In  laying  out  a  new  garden,  another  very  ef^ 
fential  point  is,  to  make  choice  of  a  good  foil. 
It  fhould  be  two  or  thr^e  feet  deep  ;  but  if  deep- 
er the  better  ;  of  a  mellow  pliable  nature,  and 
of  a  moderately  dry  quality  ;  and  if  the  ground 
fhould  have  an  uneven  furface,  I  would  by  no 

means 
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means  attempt  to  level  it;  for  by  that  uneven- 
nefs,  and  any  little  difference  there  may  be  in 
the  quality,  you  will  have  a  greater  variety  of 
foil  adapted  to  different  crops.  The  beft  foil 
for  a  garden  is,  a  rich  mellow  loam  ;  and  the 
worft,  a  ftiff  heavy  clay.  A  light  fand  is  alfo 
a  very  unfit  foil  for  a  garden. 

Sea-coal  afhes,  or  the  cleaning  of  ftreets  and 
ditches,  will  be  found  very  proper  to  mix  with 
a  ftrong  foil ;  and  if  the  ground  fhould  be  cold, 
a  large  quantity  of  coal-afhes,  fea-fand,  or  rot- 
ten Aregetables,  fhould  be  laid  upon  it,  in  order 
to  meliorate  and  loofen  the  foil,  and  render  it 
e-afy  to  work. 

Lime  rubbifh,  or  light  fandy  earth  from  fields 
and  commons,  will  alfo  be  found  of  great  fervice 
to  ftiff  clayey  ground. 

If  the  foil  be  light  and  warm,  rotten  neat's 
dung  is  the  beft  dreffing  that  you  can  give  it. 
If  horfe-dung  be  ever  ufed,  it  muft  be  com- 
pletely rotted,  otherwife  it  will  burn  up  the  crop 
the  firft  hot  weather. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  a  garden,  there 
are  various  opinions,  and  it  fometimes  depends 
on  the  fituation  ;  but  where  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  I  would  prefer  a  fquare  or  oblong.  As 
to  the  fize,  it  may  be  from  one  acre  to  fix  or 
eight  within  the  wall,  according  to  the  demand 

for 
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for  vegetables  in  the  family.  It  fhould  be  walled 
round  with  a  brick  wall  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high  :  but,  if  there  be  plenty  of  walling,  which 
there  may  be  when  you  are  not  ftinred  with  re- 
fpect  to  ground,  I  would  prefer  walls  ten  feet 
high,  to  thofe  that  are  higher,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced they  will  be  found  more  convenient. 
The  garden  fhould  be  furrounded  with  a  border, 
or  flip,  from  forty  to  frxty  feet  wide  or  more, 
if  the  ground  can  be  fpared ;  and  this  again  in- 
clofed  with  an  oak-paling  from  fix  to  eight  feet 
high,  with  a  cheval-de-frife  *  at  top,  to  prevent 
the  people's  getting  over  :  it  will  alio  ftrengthen. 
the  paling. 

By  making  flips  on  the  outride  of  the  garden 
wall,  you  will  have  plenty  of  ground  for  Goofe- 

*  A  very  good  cheval-de-frife  may  be  conftru&ed  as 
follows :  take  a  piece  of  wood  of  a  convenient  length,  about 
four  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  and 
plane  the  upper  edge  into  the  fliape  of  the  roof  of  a  houfc 
of  a  low  pitch  ;  then  draw  a  line  on  each  fide  from  end  to 
end,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  upper  edge, 
and  through  thefe  lines  drive  twelve-penny  nails  about  four 
inches  diftant  from  each  other,  fo  as  to  come  out  near  the 
upper  edge  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Each  nail  fhould  be  op- 
pofite  the  middle  of  the  fpace  between  two  nails  on  the  other 
fide.  The  nail-heads  fhould  be  funk  in  the  wood,  and 
fmall  flrips  nailed  over  them  :  then  drive  in  tenter-hooks 
^  between  the  nail-points,  and  nail  the  whole  firmly  on  the 
outfide  of  the  top  of  the  paling.  In  this  manner  proceed 
'till  you  have  finifhed  the  whole  of  the  fence. 

berries, 
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berries,  Currants,  Strawberries  &c.  You  may 
allot  that  part  of  the  flips:  which  lies  neareft  to 
the  ftables  (if  well  flickered,  and  expofed  to  the 
fun,)  for  Melon  and  Cucumber  beds ;  and  you 
can  plant  both  fides  of  the  garden-wall,  which 
will  give  a  great  addition  to  the  quantity  of  wall 
fruit. 

If  the  foil  of  the  new  garden  be  ftrong,  it 
•fhould  be  plowed  or  dug  three  or  four  times  be-, 
fore  you  plant  any  thing  in  it  ;  and  if  it  be 
thrown  up  in  ridges  during  the  winter,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice,  as  the  froft  will  meliorate  and 
loofen  its  parts- 
Gardens,  if  pofflble,  fhould  lie  near  a  river, 
or  brook,  that  they  may  be  well  fupplied  with 
water.  From  thefe,  if  the  garden  does  not  lie 
too  high,  the  water  may  be  conducted  to  it  by 
drains,  or,  which  is  much  better,  by  pipes,  ta- 
king care  to  lay  them  low  enough  to  receive  the 
water  in  the  drieft  feafon,  which  is  the  time 
when  it  will  be  molt  wanted. 

If  there  be  no  running  water  near  the  garden, 
and  if  the  latter  lies  on  a  declivity  near  a  public 
road,  I  would  advife  to  make  a  hollow  drain,  or 
a  cut,  from  the  moft  convenient  part  of  the  road 
to  receive  the  water  that  wafhes  the  road  in  rainy 
weather,  and  convey  it  to  a  large  cifcern,  or  tank, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  garden  ;  this,  if  the  road 

be 
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be  mended  with  lime-ftone  or  chalk,  w;ll  prove 
an  excellent  manure.  The  water  from  the  cif- 
tein,  or  from  the  river,  may  be  conducted  to  the 
different  quarters  by  means  of  pipes,  which  ha- 
ving cocks  at  proper  plates,  the  water  may  be 
turned  upon  the  different  quarters  of  the  garden 
at  pleafure.  Or  the  water  may  be  conveyed  in 
proper  channels,  and  turned  on  the  quarters  in 
the  fiune  manner  as  in  watering  meadows. 

Thefe  pipes,  channels,  &c.  will  be  a  confi- 
derable  expence  at  firff  ;  but  they  will  foon  re- 
pay it  by  faving  a  great  deal  of  time,  which 
would  otherwife  be  fpent  in  pumping  and  car- 
rying water.  The  moft  convenient  time  For  turn- 
ing the  water  on,  is,  in  general,  during  the 
night  5  and  in  dry  weather  it  would  then  be  of 
the  moft  effential  fevvice. 

If  the  fituation  be  fuch  that  you  are  obliged 
to  pump  the  water  from  deep  wells,  there  fhould 
be  a  large  refervoir,  in  which  it  fhould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  and  air  for  fome  days  before  it 
is  ufed  :  it  may  then  be  turned  on  as  above. 

If  the  ground  be  wet  and  fpewy,.  k  will  be 
proper  to  make  a  bafin  in  the  moft  convenient 
place,  to  receive  the  water  that  comes  from  the 
drains,  and  to  collect  the  rain  that  falls  on  the 
'walks. 

In 
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In  laying  out  the  quarters,  you  muft  be  guided 
in  a  great  meafure  by  the  form  and  fize  of  the 
garden  ;  but  do  not  lay  them  out  too  fmall,  as 
in  that  cafe  a  great  part  of  the  ground  will  be 
taken  up  with  walks.  The  beft  figure  is  a  fquare 
or  oblong,  when  the  garden  is  of  that  form  ;  but 
if  not,  they  may  be  Jaid  out  in  any  other  figure 
that  is  thought, to  be  moft  convenient. 

The  middle  walks  fhould  be  about  feven  feet, 
which  is  wid^  enough  to  admit  a  cart ;  and  the 
others  about  three  or  four  feet  broad  ;  with  a 
border  on  each  fide,  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  at  leaft, 
between  the  walk  and  the  fruit-trees.  Walks 
in  kitchen-gardens  are  generally  gravelled,  and 
but  feldom  laid  with  turf,  as  the  frequent  wheel- 
ing and  treading  foon  defiroys  the  grafs  and  ren- 
ders them  very  unfightly  :  but  a  binding  fand 
makes  good  walks  and  they  are  eafily  kept ;  for 
when  mofs  or  weeds  begin  to  grow,  they  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  horfe-hoe,  or  fcuffeled  over  with 
a  Dutch-hoe,  in  dry  weather,  and  raked  a  day 
or  two  after,  by  which  they  will  be  made  always 
to  look  heat  and  clean.  I,  however,  give  the 
preference  to  fea-coal  afhes,  which  in  my  opi- 
nion make  the  beft  walks  for  a  kitchen-garden, 
and  they  are  eafier  kept  then  any  other,1  being 
firm  and  dry,  and  cleaner  to  walk  on  than  fand, 
cfpecially  after  froft. 

The 
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The  bottoms  of  the  walks  ihould  be  filled  up 
with  brick  rubbifh,  chippings  of  ftones,  or  gra- 
vel and  ftones  J  thofe  raked  off  the  quarters  will 
do  very  well,  and  by  ulirtg  theirl  you  will  fave 
carriage. 

If  the  foil  be  ftiff  arid  w'etj  or  fubjecl  to  de- 
tain the  moifture,  there  mtift  be  under-grOUnd 
drains  made  to  carry  off  the  Water.  In  this  cafe, 
let  the  main  drain  be  made  under  the  walk,  to 
receive  and  carry  off  the  water  from  thofe  un^ 
der  the  quarters.  Draining,  when  the  foil  is 
wet,  is  abfolutely  rieceffaryj  othefwife  the  trees 
will  never  produce  good  well-flavoured  fruit, 
and  your  kitchen  plants  will  be  much  injured  : 
the  drains  alfo  under  the  walks  will  keep  them 
dry  and  firm,  and  make  them  fit  for  carting 
and  wheeling  On  in  wet  weather. 

The  borders  under  the  walls,  in  the  infide, 
fhould  be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  aceord- 
ding  to  the  fize  of  the  garden,  to  give  full  liberty 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  fpread;  There  fhould 
be  a  foot  path  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  wall,  for  "the  greater  convenience  of  nailing 
the  trees,  gathering  the  fruit,  &c.  This  walk 
fhould  be  from  two  to  two  feet  and  a  half  wide 
(to  admit  a  barrow,-  or  barrow  engine  for  water- 
ing the  trees),  and  covered  with  fandj  or,  which 
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is  better,  coal-afhes* ,  about  two  or  three  inches' 
thick;  but  without  any  gravel  or  rubbiih  below. 
On  thefe  borders  you  may  have  early  or  late 
crops,  according  to  the  afpect ;  but  by  no  means 
plant  any  deep-rooting  plants,  fuch  as  cabbages, 
beans,  peas,  &c.  (except  early  frame  peas), 
which  would  be  very  hurtful  to  the  trees. 

The  reafon  for  alloting  part  of  the  outfi.de  flip 
next  the  ftable  for  hot- beds  for  railing  Melons 
and  Cummbers,  are,  firffc,  becaufe  there  will  be 
no  litter  to  carry-in  within  the  walls  to  dirty  the 
walks  ;  fecondly,  the  beds  wilt  not  be  feen  from 
the  garden ;  and  laftly,  the  convenience  of  car- 
rying the  dung,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  time 
will  be  faved  in  carting  and  wheeling. 

It  will  be  neceffary,  efpecially  in  expofed 
fituations,  to  enclofe  the  Melon-ground  with  ei- 
ther a  wall  or  paling  from  fix  to  eight  feet  high. 
It  was  formerly  a  practice  to  enclofe  Melon- 
grounds  with  reed  fences ;  but,  although  they 
are  tolerably  warm,  and  eafily  removed  from  one 
place  to  another  (being  made  in  feparate  panels), 
they  are  very  apt  to  harbour  vermin. 

*,  Slugs  avoid  coal-afli  walks,  efpecially  when,  new-laid 
and  rough ;  fuch  walks ,  therefore,  may  be  of  fervice,  ■  ai- 
they  will,  in  fome  degree,  obftruet  the  paffage  of  flugs  and' 
fuaiis  from  one  quarter-  to  another. 

i  Melons- 
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Melons  are  befr.  worked  in  brick  pits,  coped 
with  ftone  or  -oak,  about  twelve  feet  wide  and 
two  and  a  half  deep  :  the  length  fhould  be  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  frames  that  you  work. 
The  fize  of  the  lights,  for  early  Melons,  fhould 
be  five  feet  long,  arid  three  broad ;  but  for  others 
they  will  require  to  be  fix  feet  long  and  four 
broad.  The  former  fhould  be  four  and  the  lat- 
ter three  light  boxes.  For  the  pits,  a  nine-inch 
Wall  will  be  fufficient;  and  if  they  are  intended 
for  a  wood  coping,  the  bricklayer  mufh  build  in 
fome  pieces  of  timber  to  faften  it  to  :  but  where 
ftone  can  be  had  at  a  reafonable  rate,  I  would 
give  it  the  preference,  as  wood  rots  veryfoon. 

There  fhould  be  a  walk  between  the  ridges, 
about  fix  or  fevert  feet  broad,  fufficient  to  admit 
a  cart  to  carry  dung,  which  will  be  much  more 
expeditious  than  wheeling.  The  walk  fhould 
be  made  up  as  high  as  the  copings  and  floping 
gently  towards  each  end  ;  the  bottom  fhould  be 
filled  up  and  covered  as  before  direcled  :  this 
will  be  eafily  kept  clean  ;  fo  that,  after  your 
linings  are  made  up,  it  may  be  kept  as  neat  as 
if  it  were  in  a1  pleafure-ground. 

It  will  be  necefiary  to  make  a  loofe  drain  along 
the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  to  convey 
away  any  wet,  and  the  oozing  from  the  dung,  to 
a  ciftern,  or  tank,  made  on  purpofe  to  receive  it. 

i  a  This 
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This  moifcure,  which  is  the  ftrength  of  the  dung, 
may  be  ufed  for  watering  Cabbage-plants,  Cau- 
liflowers, &c.  or  it  may  be  thrown  on  the  ground 
for  manure.  I  have  experienced  it  to  be  much 
better  than  dung. 

When  a  garden  is  planted  and  fmifhed,  it 
will  be  found  very  convenient  to  have  a  plan  of 
it,  with  the  name  of  each  tree  inferted  in  its  pro- 
per, place.  This  I  had  done  when  the  new  flips 
were  laid  out  in  Kennngton-s-ardens  about  ten 
or  eleven  years  ago,  and  have  found  it  of  great 
iervice. 

Walls  of  Kitchen-gardens  fhould  be  from  ten 
to  fourteen  feet  high  ;  the  foundation  fhould  be 
two  bricks  or  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick  ;  the 
offset  fhould  not  be  above  one  courfe  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  border ;  and  the  wall  fhould 
than  fet  off  a  brick  and  a  half  thick.  If  the 
walls  are  long,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  ftrengthen 
them  with  piers  from  forty  to  fixty  feet  apart  ; 
and  thefe  piers  fhould  not  project  above  half  a 
brick  beyond  the  wall.  I  do  not  approve  of 
fixed  copings^  efpecially  when  they  project  fo 
far  as  they  are  generally  made  to  do  ;  I  would 
rather  advife  to  have  a  moveable  wooden  coping, 
fixed  on  with  iron  hooks  fattened  to  pieces  of 
.wood  built  into  the  top  of  the  wail  :  thefe  co- 
pings would  alfo  be  found  very  convenient  to 
fafteh  the  nettings,  &c.  to  in  Spring,  for  fhelter- 
.5  inS 
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rng  the  fruit-trees.  If  however,  any  fhould  pre- 
fer fixed  copings,  they  fhould  not  project  above 
an  inch  on  each  fide  of  the  wall ;  this  fmall  pro- 
jection will  be  fufficient  to  preferve  the  wall, 
and  will  not  prevent  the  dew  and  rain  from  fall- 
ing on  the  upper  parts  of  the  trees,  which  is  of 
great  fervice  to  them.  Some  copings  are  made 
of  bricks  convex  on  the  upper  fide  ;  but  I  have 
lately  feen  a  very  good  coping  at  Afhted-Park, 
near  Epfom  :  it  is  made  of  a  fort  of  Welch  flate, 
to  be  had,  of  different  fizes,  at  Mr.  Samuel 
Wyatt's  flate-yard,  Chriftchurch,  near  Black- 
friar's  Bridge.  This  is  made  to  project  about 
one  inch,  and  anfwers  exceedingly  well.  Flat 
copings  fhould  have  a  little  flope  towards  the 
North  or  Kaft,  according  to.  the  afpedt  of  the 
wall  ;  this  will  carry  the  wet  from  the  South 
and  Weft  fides,  which  otherwife  would  he  apt 
to  injure  the  early  blofToms  and  fruit  on  the 
South  and  Weft  walls  in  cold  nights. 

When  bricks  can  be  had,  I  would  advife  never 
to  build  garden  walls  of  ftone  ;  as  it  is  by  no 
means  fq  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  fruit  as 
brick.  When  a  kitchen-garden  contains  four 
acres,  or  upwards,  it  may  be  interfected  by  two. 
or  more  crofs-walls,  which  will  greatly  augment 
the  quantity  of  fruit,  and  alfo  keep  the  garden 
warm,  and  flicker  it  greatly  from  high  winds.. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  ORCHARD. 

Jts  Size,  Situation,  and  Soil — Choice  of  Trees,  pre- 
paring the  Ground,  Planting,  &\C, — An  annual 
Wash  for  Trees, 

ORCHARDS  are  appropriated  to  the  growth 
of  ftandard  fruit-trees  only,  where  a  large  fup- 
ply  of  fruit  is  wanted ;  and  generally  confift 
of  Apple-trees,  Pear-trees,  Plum-trees,  and 
/  Cherry-trees ;  but  a  complete  orchard  fhould 
have,  beficles,  Quinces,  Medlars,  Mulberries, 
Service-trees,  Filberts,  Spanifh  Nuts,  and  Bar- 
berries ;  as  alfo  Walnuts  and  Chefhucs  ;  the 
two  latter  of  which  are  well  adapted  for  flicker- 
ing the  others  from  high  winds,  and  fhould 
therefore  be  planted  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
orchard,  a  little  clofer  than  ordinary,  for  fflais 
purpofe.  In  chooiing  your  trees,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  admit  of  none  but  fuch 
as  have  good  roots,  fair  clean  items,  and  pro- 
.       7  Per 
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per  heads.  In  felecting  your  Pears  and  Apples, 
efpecially  the  latter,  be  careful  to  procure  a 
proper  aflbrtuient  for  the  fupply  of  your  table 
during  the  whole  year;  a  very^few  of  the  Sum- 
mer forts  will  fuffice  ;  more  of  the  Autumn,  and 
flill  more  of  the  Winter  will  be  required ;  as 
Upon  this  laft.  you  muft  chiefly  depend  for  fup- 
plv  from  the  month  of  January  to  July.  See 
the  Ms t hod  of  preferving  Fruit,  in  Chapter 
XXV. 

In  cyder-making  counties,  fuch  as  Hereford, 
Worcefter,  Gloucefter,  Somerfet,  and  Devon, 
they  have  large  orchards  of  Apples ;  and  in 
feme  counties,  (Kent  in  particular)  there  are 
orchards  wholly  of  cherries.  In  general  or- 
chards, however,  there  ought  to  be  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  Apples  than  of  any  other 
fruit.  Orchards,  in  proper  fituations,  are  very 
profitable ;  befide,  the  trees  have  a  delightful- 
appearance  when  in  bloffom,  and  alfo  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe. 

What  has  been  faid  refpecting  the  fituation 
and  foil  of  a  garden  is  alfo.  applicable  to  an  oi> 
chard.  The  fituation  of  an  orchard  fhould  be 
rather  elevated  than  low  ;  on  a  gentle  declivity ; 
and  open  to  the  South  and  South  Eaft,  to  give 
free  admiffion  to  the  air  and  rays  of  the  fun  (to; 
dry  up  the  damps  and  difperfe  the  fogs),  which 
X  4  will. 
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will  render  the  trees  healthy,  and  give  a  fine 
flavour  to  the  fruit.    An  orchard  fhould  alfo  be 
well  fheltered  from  theEaft,  North,  and  Wefterly 
winds,  by  plantations,  if  not  naturally  fheltered 
by  rifing  grounds.  •  Thefe  plantations  of  foreft- 
trees  fhould  neither  be  too  large  nor  too  near 
the  orchard  ;  as  they  would  in  that  cafe  prevent 
a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  which  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  fruit-trees.    But,  if  the  ground 
will  not  admit  of  fuch  plantations,  I  would  ad- 
vife  planting  crofs  rows  of  fruit-trees,  as  di- 
rected for  gardens.    I  would  alfo  recommend 
planting  fome  of   the  largeft  growing  trees 
neareft  the  outrides  expofed  to  thofe  winds ;  two 
or  three  rows  of  which  fhould  be  planted  clofer 
than  ordinary,   which  would  greatly  fhelter 
thofe  in  the  interior  parts   of   the  orchard. 
Walnut  and  Chefnut  trees,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpofe. 

As  to  the  fize  of  an  orchard,  it  may  be  from 
one  to  twenty  acres,  or  more,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fruit  wanted,  or  the  quantity  of 
ground  that  you  may  have  fit  for  the  purpofe. 

That  foil  which  produces  good  crops  of  corn, 
grafs,  or  garden  vegetables,  will  alfo  do  for  an 
orchard  ;  but  a  loamy  foil  is  to  be  preferred ; 
though  any  of  a  good  quality,  not  too  light  or 
dry,  nor  wet,  heavy ,  or  ftubborn,  hut  of  a 

moderately 
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moderately  foft  and  pliant  nature,  will  be  found 
to  anfwer  the  end.  Shingly  and  gravelly  foils 
difagree  very  much  with  fruit-trees,  unlefs 
there  be  loam  intermixed  *.  They  will  fuc- 
ceed  much  better  on  a  chalk  bottom.  On  fuch 
a  foil,  I  have  feen  roots  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
trees  thrive  well.  If  the  bottom  be  clay,  the 
roots  fhould  be  cut-in  once  in  four  years,  to 
prevent  them  from  penetrating  the  clay,  which 
would  greatly  injure  the  trees.  The  foil  fhould 
be  from  two  to  three  feet  deep  ;  before  planting 
the  trees,  it  fhould  be  trenched  two  fpits  deep, 
and  ten  feet  broad  where  the  rows  are  to  be 
planted,  and  a  fpit  below  loofened,  unlefs  it  be 
clay,  which  fhould  be  trodden  down.  If  it  be 
pafture  ground,  it  fhould  be  ploughed,  and 
well  fummer- fallowed,  till  the  grafs  be  killed, 
other-wife  when  it  is  laid  in  the  bottom  in 
trenching,   which  it  generally  is,  it  will  be 

*  Where  no  better  is  to  be  had,  the  holes  fhould  be  dug 
at  leafl.  three  feet  deep,  and  filled  up  with  good  mould  :  if 
mixed  up  with  rotten  dung,  rotten  leaves,  or  other  manure, 
the  trees  will  in  time  amply  repay  the  expence :  the  dung 
ufed  for  this  puvpofe  fliould  be  that  from  the  Melon  and 
Cucumber  beds,  mixed  with  the  mould. from  the  fame, 
when  the  beds  are  broken  up  in  Autumn,  or  Winter;  it 
fhould  be  laid  up  in  heaps,  and  continue  fo  for  one  year  at 
leaft  ;  but  mould  be  frequently  turned  and  have  fome  good 
irefli  mould  mixed  with  it. 

very 
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very  apt  to  breed  grubs,,  which,  will  do  .muck 
mifchief. 

Some  only  dig  holes  large  enough  to  receive 
the  roots,  efpecially  in  grafs  ground  which  is. 
to  be  continued  for.  Others  prepare  the  ground 
by  deep  ploughing,  if  the  orchard  is  to  be  of 
great  extent.  The  fward,  if  pafture,  fhould 
be  ploughed-in  fome  time  in  Spring  ;  give  it  a 
good  fummer-fallow,.  ploughing  it  two  or  three 
times,  which  will  rot  the  turf.  A  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  planting,  give  the  ground  a 
good  deep  ploughing  to  prepare  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  trees.  The  beft  time  for  plant- 
ing on  a  dry  foil  is  in  October ;  but,  if  wet, 
the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  month  of 
March,  will  be  a  fitter  feafon. 

In  planting,  endeavour  to  fuit  the  trees  as 
well  as.  poffible  to  the  foil,  and  to  plant  them 
at  proper  diftances.  from  each  other;  which 
may  be  from  forty  to  eighty  feet,  according  to. 
the  fize  of  the  trees  when  full-grown.  Fruit- 
trees,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  when 
planted  too  thick,  are  very  liable  to  blights* 
and  to  be  covered  with  mofs,  which  robs  the 
tree  of  a  great  part  of  its  nouri.fh.ment,  be- 
fides  fpoiling  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Procure 
your  trees  from  a  foil  nearly  fimilar  to,  or  ra- 
ther worfe  than  that  where  you  intend  to  plant 

them,  j 
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them  ;  for  trees  transplanted  from  a  rich  foil 
to  a  poorer  never  thrive  well,  but  if"  from  a 
poor  to  a  richer  foil,  they  will  generally 
fucceed. 

If  trees  are  planted  in  the  quincunx  order, 
and  at  the  diltance  of  eighty  feet,  the  ground 
between  the  rows  may  be  ploughed  and  fown 
with  Wheat,  Turnips,  &c.  or  planted  with 
Potatoes.  Ploughing  or  digging  the  ground, 
provided  it  be  not  done  fo  deep  as  to  hurt  the 
roots,  by  admitting  the  fun  and  rain  to  melio- 
rate the  ground,  will  keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy 
flouriftung  ftate.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  fup- 
"port  the  young  trees  by  tying  them  to  flakes 
until  they  are  well  rooted,  to  prevent  their 
being  loofened  or  blown  down  by  the  wind. 
The  Spring  after  planting,  if  it  prove  dry,  dig 
up  fome  turf,  and  lay  it  round  the  ftem  of  the 
young  trees  with  the  graffy  fide  downwards  j 
this  will  keep  the  ground  moift,  and  fave  a 
deal  of  watering  :  if  the  trees  have  taken  well, 
this  need  not  be  repeated,  as  they  will  be  out 
of  danger  the  firft  year.  The  turf  fliould  be 
laid  as  far  as  you  think  the  roots  of  the  trees 
extend  ;  and  when  it  is  rotted,  it  fliould  be  dug- 
in,  which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them. 

Trees  that  are  of  very  different  fizes  when 
full-grown  fliould  not  be  planted  promifcuoufly ; 

but, 
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but,  if  the  foil  be  properly  adapted,  plant  the 
larger  in  the  back  part  or  higher  ground,  or  at 
the  North-ends  of  the  rows,  if  they  run  nearly 
North  and  South,  and  the  others  in  fucceffion 
according  to  their  fize.  Fruit-trees  planted  in 
this  manner  will  have  a  fine  effect  when  grown 
up  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  promifcuoufly, 
they  will  not  appear  fo  agreeable  to  the  eye  ; 
and,  befides,  the  fmaller  trees  will  be  fhaded 
by  the  larger,  which  will  injure  them,  and 
fpoil  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Orchards  fnould  be  dunged  once  in  two  or 
three  years.  The  ftems  of  trees  in  thofe  where 
cattle  feed  fhould  be  high  enough  to  prevent 
their  eating  the  lower,  branches  ;  and  fenced  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  barked, 
or  injured,  by  the  cattle  rubbing  againft  them, 
particularly  when  young  ;  which  may  be  done 
by  triangles  of  wood,  or  the  trees  may  be 
bufhed  with  thorns,  &c.  The  trees  are  to  be 
pruned  and  managed  as  already  directed  for 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  foil  be  wet,  it  muft  be  drained,  as  al- 
ready directed  for  a  garden.  When  the  furface 
of  the  ground  is  wet,  and  has  a  little  defcent, 
it  may  be  formed  into  a  kind  of  ridges,  by 
making  a  furrow,  from  one  foot  to  two  deep, 
between  every  two  rows,  fioping'  the  ground 

regularly 
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regularly  on  each  fide,  from  a  reafonable  dis- 
tance to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Thefe  hol- 
lows will  carry  off  the  water,  and  render  the 
furface  dry  and  healthy.  If  pafture,  the  turf 
may  be  firft  pafed  off,  and  afterwards  re-laid 
when  the  furrow  is  made. 

In  orchards,  where  cattle  are  not  permitted 
to  go,  I  would  prefer  dwarf-trees  to  Standards, 
taking  care  to  proportion  the  diftance  of  the 
rows  to' the  fize  of  the  trees.  But  in  orchards 
kept  for  pafture  it  will  be  neceffary  to  plant 
Standards. 

Burning  of  rotten  wood,  weeds,  potatoe 
haulm,  wet  ftraw,  &c.  on  the  windward  fide  of 
the  trees  when  they  are  in  bloffom,  will  be 
found  a  good  prefervative  from  blights,  cater- 
pillars,. &c. 

I  would  recommend  wafhinp-  the  trees  an- 
nually,  in  the  month  of  February  or  March, 
with  the  following  mixture,  which  will  deftroy 
the  eggs  of  infects,  and  prevent  mofs  from 
growing  on  the  trunks  and  branches  :  it  will 
alfo  help  to  nourifh  the  tree,  keeping  the  bark 
fine  and  healthy ;  and  will  have  the  Same  effect 
on  it  as  a  top  dreSfing  has  upon  grafs  land. 

Mix  frefh  cow-dung  with  urine  and  foap- 
fuds,  and  with  this  mixture  wafh  over  the 
ftems  and  branches  of  the  trees,  as  a  white- 

wafher 
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tvafher  would  wafh  the  cieling  or  walls  of  & 
room  ;  taking  Care  to  cut  off  all  the  cankery 
parts,  and  to  {crape  off  all  the  mofs,  before' 
you  lay  the  mixture  on.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
Spring  or  Summer,  you  will  fee  a  fine  new 
bark  coming  on.  When  the  old  bark  is  cank- 
ery, you  muft  pare  it  off  with  a  draw-knife,  or 
fuch  a  long  knife  as  I  have  had  made  on  pur- 
pofe,  efpecially  for  wall-trees,  where  the  draw- 
knife  cannot  be  applied,  next  the  wall.  The 
knives  and  other  tools  for  drefling  decayed  trees 
will  be  clefcribed  hereafter  *.  When  you  fee  it 
neceffary  to-  take  all  the  outer  bark  off,  you 
muft  cover  the  flem,  &c.  with  the  Compofition 
and  powder,  patting  it  gently  down,  as  in  the 
cafe  when  large  limbs  are  cut  off. 

If  the  above  wafh  be  repeated  in  Autumn,- 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it  will  deftroy  the  eggs 
of  a  great  many  infects  that  hatch,  in  Autumn 
and  Winter.  This  wafhing  will  be  found  of 
great  fervice  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  foreft  trees- 
whatever. 

*  See  Plate  XIII. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


OF  GATHERING  APPLES  AND  PEAR&* 

The  Time  and  Manner  of  Gathering  them;  and  of 
the  Management  of  the  Fruit-room — Of  Packing 
Fruit  for  Carriage. 

As  Apples  fha'ken  or  'beaten  down  with  a 
pole  never  keep  in  Winter,  they  ought  all  to 
be  hand-picked  by  a  perfbn  ftanding  on  fteps 
made  on  purpofe. 

The  fteps  mould  be  light,  for  convenience 
of  moving  from  one  place  to  anodier  ;  and  fo 
contrived,  that  the  ladder  may  be  difengaged 
from  the  back  at  pleafure  ;  which  may  eafily 
be  done  if  they  are  fattened  together  by  a  bolt 
at  top.  There  fhould  be  a  broad  ftep  at  top  to 
ftand  on,  with  room  for  the  bafket  which  is  to 
hold  the  fruit.  When  you  begin  to  gather  the 
fruit,  you  fhould  be  provided  with  hand-baf- 
■kets  of  different  fizes,  and  alfo  with  large 
baikets,  or  hampers,  and  wheel- barrows.  You 

muil 
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muft  lay  Come  fhort-grafs  mowings,  perfe&ly 
dry,  (which  you  ought  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
pofe  in  Summer,  and  keep  in  a  ihed  or  any 
other  dry  place  tili  wanted)  at  the  bottoms  of 
the  large  bafkets  and  hampers,  to  prevent  the- 
fruit  from  being  bruifed* 

Obferve  attentively,  when  the  Apples  and 
Pears  are  ripe ;  and  do  not  pick  them  always'  at 
the  fame  regular  time  of  the  year,  as  is  the 
practice  with  many.  -  A  dry  feafon  will  for- 
ward the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  a  wet  one  re- 
tard it;  fo  that  there  will  fometimes  be  a  month 
or  five  weeks  difference  in  the  proper  time  of 
gathering.  The  method  that  I  have  praftiied 
is,  to  obferve  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  (I 
do  not  mean  what  we  call  wind-falls,  or  the 
falling  of  fuch  as  are  inferred  with  the  cater- 
pillar, &c),  but  found  fruit ;  I  then  put  my 
hand  under  it ;  and,  if  it  comes  off  without 
any  force  being  ufed,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  ;  unlefs  the  tree  be 
fickly,  which  is  eafily  known  by  the  leaves  or 
fruit  being  fhrjveled.  If  the  foregoing  obfer- 
vations  are  attended  to,  the  fruit  will  keep  well^ 
and  be  plump  ;  and  not  fhriveled,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  all  fruit  that  is  gathered  before  it  is 
jipe. 
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•  The  perfon  on  the  -fteps  fhould  pick  the  fruit 
carefully,  and  lay  it  gently  into  the  bafket  on 
the  top  of  the  fteps ;  for  if  it  be  in  the  leaff 
bruifed  it  will  not  keep.    For  the  fame  reafon, 
great  care  muft  be  taken  in  emptying  the  fruit 
Out  of  the  hand-balkefs,  when  full,  ■  into,  the 
large  bafkets  or  hampers.    If  more  than  one 
large  balket  be  wheeled  at  once,  which  may 
generally  be  done,  the  lower  ones  muft  not  be 
fo  full  as  to  let  the  bottom  of  the  upper  one' 
touch  the  fruit :  it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  put 
fome  of  the  foft  dry  grafs  between  the  balkets, 
and  alfo  over  the  fruit  in  the  upper  baiket.  - 
When  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  of  itfelf,  cover 
&e  ground  under  the  tree  with  fome  of  the  fhort' 
grafs  mowings,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  procured, 
with  fome  peafe-haulm,  or  oat  or  barley  ftraw, 
quite  dry  :   this  will  preferve  the  fruit  from 
bruiting  when  it  drops :  the  fruit  which  thus 
falls  of  itfelf  fhould  be  laid  up  feparate  from, 
and  ufed  before  that  which  is  hand-picked, 
according  to  the  feafon  in  which  they  are  fit 
to  be  fent  to  table.    Should  any  be  bruifed  by 
falling  on  one  another,  they  fhould  be  thrown 
afide,  as  only  fit  for  baking,,  or  to  be  given  to 
the  pigs. 

When  all  the  fruit  is  gathered  in,  rake  off 
the  fhort  grafs,  8tc.  and  throw  it  up  to  rot,  or 

^  mix' 
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mix  it  with  dung,  or  leaves  of  trees  ;  for  if  it 
remain  on  the  ground  during  the  Winter  it  wilt 
harbour  flugs. 

When  the  bolt  of  the  fteps  is  taken  out,  and 
the  ladder  and  back  part  feparated,  the  ladder 
will  then  be  fit  to  ufe  in  gathering  fruit  off  wall 
trees;  only  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fcrew  on  the 
the  upper  part  of  it  two  pieces  of  iron,  or  nad 
two  pieces  of  afh  or  oak,  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  to  keep  it  far  enough  from  the 
wall  to  prevent  the  tree  from  fuftaining  any 
damage  in  the  bark  or  branches;  which  would 
infallibly  bring  on  the  canker. 

When  the  fruit  is  carried  to  the  fruit-room, 
lay  fome  of  the  dry  fhort  grafs  on  the  floor  in 
the  area  of  the  room  ;  then  take  the  fruit  gently 
out  of  the  balkets,  and  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the 
top  of  the  grafs,  keeping  each  fort  inafeparate 
heap ;  the  heaps  may  be  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  or  according  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  that 
you  have.    When  the  heaps  are  completed, 
cover  the  tops  at  leaft  two  inches  thick  with 
fhort  grafs,  in  order  to  fweat  them.    Let  them 
lie  a  fortnight,  then  open  the  heaps  and  turn 
them  over,  wiping  each  Apple  or  Pear  with  a. 
dry  woollen  cloth,  which  mould  be  frequently 
dried  during  the  procefs,  obferving  now  to  lay 
in  the  middle  the  fruit  which  before  was  at  the 

top. 
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top.  Let  the  heaps  now  remain  eight  or  ten 
days,  covered  as  before  ;  by  that  time  they  will 
have  thrown  out  the  watery  crudities  which 
they,  may  have  imbibed  during  a  wet  feafon ; 
then  uncover  the  heaps,  and  wipe  the  fruit 
carefully  one  by  one,  as  before,  picking  out 
every  one  that  is  injured*  or  has  the  leaft  fpot, 
as  unfit  for  keeping. 

Fruit  mould  be  gathered,  if  poffhble,  in  dry 
weather,  and  when  the  dew  is  exhaled  from  off 
the  trees ;  and  remember  never  to  gather  in  the 
evening  after  the  dew  begins  to  fall. 

During  the  time  that  the  fruit  is  fweating* 
the  windows  fhould  be  left  open,  except  in  wee 
and  foggy  weather,  to  admit  the  air  to  carry 
off  the  moifture  which  perfpires  from  the  fruit. 
The  perfpi ration  will  fometimes  be  fo  great, 
that  on  putting  your  hand  into  the  heap,  it  will 
come  out  as  wet  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  into 
a  pail  of  water  :  when  in  this  ftate,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  turn  and  wipe  the  fruits 

In  laying-up  fruit,  the  common  practice  has . 
been  to  lay  it  on  dean  wheat-ftraw  ;  but  I  find 
by  experiencej  that  when  any  of  the  fruit 
begins  to  decays  if  it  be  not  immediately 
picked  out,  the  Itraw,  by  imbibing  the  rnoif* 
ture  from  the  decayed  fruit,  will  becgme  tainted, 
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and  communicate  a  difagreeable  tafie  to  the- 
found  fruit. 

I  would  likewife  caution  thofe  who  erecl  new 
fhelves  in  their  fruit-rooms,  to  have  the  timber 
well  feafoned,  and  to  make  ufe  of  white  deal 
in  preference  to  red,  as  the  latter,  efpecially  if 
not  very  well  feafoned,  is  apt  to  give  a  very 
difagreeable  refinous  tafte  to  the  fruit,  which 
emite  fpoils  its  flavour.    I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  covering  the  bottoms  of  the  fhelves 
with  thin  coarfe  canvas  (fuch  as  may  be  pur- 
chafed  for  about  eight  or  ten  pence  a  yard),  on1 
which  the  fruit  fhould  be  laid  in  a  fingle  layer;, 
after  being  wiped  perfectly  dry:  but  by  no 
means  lay  them  atop  of  one  another.  When^ 
that  is  done,  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  the 
fame  canvas,  or  thin  flannel,  or  with  old  news- 
papers, or  whitifh  brown  paper,  which  will  in 
a  great  meafure  exclude  the  air,  prevent  the 
froft  from  injuring  the  fruit,  and  preferve  a 
beautiful  fmoo'thnefs  on  its  fkin.    The  fruit 
fhould  be  turned  two  or  three  times  during  the 
Winter  ;  as  delicate  and  tender  fruit,  by  lying, 
long  without  turning,  is  apt  to  rot  on  the  under- 
fide,  even  if  perfectly  found  when  laid-up.  Bd. 
particularly  careful,  however,  to  pick  out  all 
the  damaged'ff'uhv  >  - 

When 
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When  the  fruit  is  laid-in,  put  the'  eariiefr. 
forts  on  the  lower  fhelves,  or  in  the  lower 
drawers,  according  to  their  time  of  coming  in, 
beginning  with  the  Nonfuch,  Golden  Rennet, 
and  Jenneting  Apples,  and  Bergamot  and  Beur- 
re  Pears  (for  I  find  by  experience,  that  the 
Jargonelle  keeps  beft  on  the  tree,  as,  if  gather- 
ed, it  rots  almoft  immediately)  ;  thus,  by 
proper  management,  you  may  have  a  conftant 
fucceffion  of  fruit  from  one  feafon  to  the 
other. 

When  there  are  large  quantities  .of  fruit,  it 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  time  to  lay  it  on  the 
melves,  &c.  :  this  bulinefs  may  therefore  be 
done  in  wet  weather,  or  in  the  evenings,  when 
you  cannot  conveniently  fpare  your  men  from 
the  outdoor-work  in  the  day-time. 

Thofe  who  keep  their  fruit  in  ftorehoufes, 
for  the  fupply  of  the  London  and  other  mar- 
kets, as  well  as  thofe  who  have  not  proper  fruit- 
,  rooms,  may  keep  their  Apples  and  Pears  in 
.  balkets  or  hampers ;  putting  fome  foft  paper  in 
the  bottoms  and  round  the  edges  of  the  bafkets, 
&c.  to  keep  the  fruit  from  being  bruifed  ;  then 
put  in  a  layer  of  fruit,  and  over  that  another 
.layer  of  paper;  and  fo  on,  a  layer  of  fruit  and 
of  paper  alternately,  till  the  bafket  or  hamper 
be  full, :  cover  the  top  with  paper  three  or  four 
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times  double,  to  exclude  the  air  and  froft  as 
much  as  poffible.  Every  different  fort  of  fruit 
fhould  be  packed  feparately  ;  and  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  fix  a  label  to  each  balket  or  hamper,  with 
the  name  of  the  fruit  that  it  contains,  and  the 
time  of  its  being  fit  for  ufe. 

But  the  beft  way  of  keeping  fruit  is,  to  pack 
it  in  glazed  earthen  jars.    The  Pears  or  Apples 
muft  be  feparately  wrapped  tip  in  foft  paper, 
then  put  a  little  well-dried  bran  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  and  over  the  bran  a  layer  of  fruit ; 
then  a  little  more,  bran  to  fill  up  the  interftices 
between  the  fruit,  and  to  cover  it ;  and  fo  on, 
a  layer  of  fruit  and  of  bran  alternately,  till  the 
jar  be  full  ;  then  fhake  it  gently,  which  will 
make  the  fruit  and  bran  fink  a  little  ;  fill  up  the 
vacancy  at  top  with  more  bran,  and  lay  fome 
paper  over  it,  covering  the  top  with  a  piece  of 
bladder,  to  exclude  the  air ;  then  put  on  the 
top  or  cover  of  the  jar,  obferving  that  it  fits  as 
clofely  as  poffible.  Thefe  jars  fhould  be  kept  in 
a  room  where  you  can  have  a  fire  in  wet  or  damp 
weather. 


Of 
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Of  Packing  Fruit  for  Carriage. 

If  fruit  be  to  be  fent  to  any  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  in  packing 
it :  which  fhould  not  be  in  balkets,  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  bruifed  among  heavy  luggage,  and 
the  fruit,  of  courfe,  will  be  injured.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  boxes  made  of  ftrong 
deal,  of  different  fizes,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  to  be  packed.  The  following  are 
the  dimenfions  of  the  boxes  in  which  we  fend 
fruit  by  the  Coach  to  Windfor  and  Weymouth, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty  and  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily ;  viz. 

The  larger  box  is  two ,  feet  long,  fourteen 
inches  broad,  and  the  fame  in  depth.  The 
fmaller  box  is  one  foot  nine  inches  long,  one 
foot  broad,  and  the  fame  deep.  Thefe  boxes 
are  made  of  inch  deal,  and  well  fecured  with 
three  iron  clamps  at  each  corner;  they  have 
two  fmall  iron  handles,  one  at  each  end,  by 
which  they  are  fattened  to  the  roof  of  the  coach  : 
in  thefe  boxes  we  fend  Melons,  Currants,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Grapes, 
packed  fo  as  always  to  have  the  heavieft  fruit  at 
bottom.  The  Melons  are  wrapped  up  in  foft 
paper,  the  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
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and  Grapes,  are  firft  wrapped  up  in  Vine-leaves, 
and  then  in  paper.  The  Cherries  and  Currants 
are  packed  in  a  flat  tin  box  one  foot  four  inches 
long,  ten  inches  broad,  and  four  deep. 

In  packing,  proceed  thus ; — Firft,  put  a 
layer  of  fine  long  dry  mofs  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tin  box^-then  a  layer  of  Currants'or  Cherries, 
then  another  layer  of  mofs;  and  fo  on,  alteiv 
nately  fruit  and  mofs,  until  the  box  is  fo  full, 
that  when  the  lid  is  hafped  down  the  fruit  may 
be  fo  firmly  packed  as  to  preferve  them  from 
friction. 

Make  a  layer  of  fine  mofs  and  fhort  foft  dry 
grafs,  well  mixed,  in  the  bottom  of  the  deal 
box  ;  then  pack  in  the  Melons  with  fome  of 
the  fame,  packing  it  tight  in  between  all  the 
rows,  and  alfo  between  the  Melons  in  the  fame 
row,  till  you  have  finifhed  the  layer  ;  choofing 
the  fruit  as  nearly  of  a  fize  as  poffible,  filling 
tip  every  mterftice  with  the  mofs  and  grafs. 
When  the  Melons  are  packed,  lay  a  thin  layer 
of  mofs  and  grafs  over  them,  upon  which  place 
the  tin  box  wjth  the  Currants,  packing  it  firmly 
all  round  with  mofs  to  prevent  it  from  fhaking; 
then  put  a  thin  layer  of  mofs  over  the  box,  and 
pack  the  Pears  firmly  (but  fo  as  not  to  bruife 
them)  on  that  layer,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Melons;  and  fo  on  with  the  Peaches,  Necta- 
7  rines. 
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rines,  Plnms,  and,  laftly,  the  Grapes,  filling 
up  the  box  with  mofs,  that  the  lid  may  fhut 
down  fo  tight  as  to  prevent  any  friction  among 
the  fruit.  The  boxes  mould  have  locks,  and 
•two  keys,  which  may  ferve  for  them  all ;  each, 
of  the  perfons  who  pack  and  unpack  the  fruit 
having;  a  kev. 

The  mofs  and  grafs  fhould  always  be  rerurn- 
.ed.  in  the  boxes,  which,  with  a  little  addition, 
will  ferve  the  whole  feafon,'  being  fhaken  up 
and  well  aired  after  each  journey,,  and  keeping 
ft  fweet  and  clean.  After  the  wooden  box"  is 
locked,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  cord  it  firmly: 

My  reafon  for  being  fo  particular  on  packing 
of  fruit  is,  that  I  have  krsown  inftances  of  its 
being  totally  fpojled  in  the  carriage  from  im- 
proper packing. 

By  purfuing  the  above  method  we  have1  never 
failed  of  fuccefs  ;  and  if  fruit  be  packed  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  directions  it  may  be  fenttq 
the  farther!:  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  coaches 
or  waggons,  with  perfect  fafety. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


OF  THB  CANKER,  AND  GUM. 

A  Description  of  the  Canker^,  its  Origin  and  Progress 
— Full  Directions  for  Curing  it — Of  the  Gum  and 
its  Remedy. 

The  Canker  is  a  difeafe  incident  to  trees, 
which  occalions  the  bark  to  grow  rough  and 
fcabby,  and  turns  the  wood  affe&ed  to  a  nifty 
brown  colour.  This  difeafe,  if  no  remedy  be 
applied,  will  in  time  totally  kill  the  tree. 

Apple-trees  are  very  liable  to  be  infected 
with  the  canker  from  the  following  caufes,  viz. 

From  injudicious  pruning,  from  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  fruit  being  left  on  the  trees,  and 
from  injuries  fuftained  by  applying  ladders  in 
gathering  the  fruit ;  thefe  injuries  are  very 
hurtful -to  the  tree,  and  will  infallibly  bring  on 
the  canker  when  no  remedy  is  applied.  A 
man  ought  to  ftand  on  fteps,  inftead  of  a  ladder, 

when 
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when  the  fruit  is  out  of  his  reach  from  the 
ground.  Care  fhould  alfo  be  taken  in  nailing, 
that  the  fhreds  be  not  too  tight,  which  caufes 
a  fwelling  in  the  fhoot,  and  very  often  pro- 
duces the  canker. 

Another  caufe  of  the  canker  is,  when  we 
have  very  wet  Autumns,  fuch  as  that  of  1799, 
which  prevents  the  young  wood  from  ripening, 
and  a  hard  froft  fetting  in  after  it  kills  the 
young  fhoots :  thefe,  if  left  on  the  tree,  will 
bring  on  the  canker,  and  increafe  it  rapidly. 
Birds  and  infects  devouring  the  buds  will  have 
fhe  fame  effect. 

Carelefs  people  frequently  leave  the  dead 
fhoots  on  the  tree  throughout  the  Summer, 
which  will  infallibly  bring  on  the  canker. 
Some  even  leave  them  for  years,  until  the  tree 
is  totally  killed.  They  fhould  be  cut  off  in 
the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May;  as  by 
that  time  you  will  be  able  to  fee  how  far  the 
difeafe  has  advanced.  I  would  advife  to  cut 
two  or  three  buds,  or  even  more,  below  the 
apparently  difeafed  part,  as  the  canker  fre- 
quently reaches  a  great  way  farther  in  the  heart 
of  the  fhoot  than  it  appears  to  do  on  the  out- 
fide  :  you  rriuft  cut  down  till  the  brown  colour 
in  the  fhoot  difappears,  jind  nothing  remains 
but  found  white  wood. 

The 
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The  truth  of  the  Foregoing  obfervations  will 
appear  evident  to  any  perfon  who  takes  notice 
.of  the  Apple-trees  with  their  mutilated  ftag- 
looking  heads,  as  he  rides  or  walks  along  the: 
road. 

It  is- a  general  opinion,  that  the  canker  in  aH 
frees  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  planted  ;  fuch  as  a  four  clay,  a 
fhingly  or  gravelly  foil,  &e. 

My  late  and  much-efteemed  friend  Mr.  Hud- 
fon, author  of. die  tc  Flora  Anglica,"  was  of 
this  opinion,  till  I  convinced  him  of  the  con- 
trary by  fome  experiments  made  at  Nutwell, 
near  Exeter,  the  feat  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Drake,. a  gentleman  very  fond  of  gardening 
and  agriculture.  Mr.  Hudfon  laid,  it  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  make  any  attempt  to  cure 
the  Apple-trees,  as  the  ground  was  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  bring  on  the  canker.  The  trees 
were,  indeed,  in  a  fad  condition,  being  covered 
all  over  with  lichens  and  mofs,  and  very  much 
infected  with  the  canker.  1  requefted  Mr. 
Hudfon  to  fix  on  fome  of  the  worft ;  we  then 
defired  the  gardener  to  open  the  ground  round 
their  roots,  which  we  found  perfectly  found, 
"  the  bark  of  them  fmooth,  and  not  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  the  canker,  to  be  feen, 
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The  canker,  as  before  obferved,  proceeds 
from  bruifes  in  the  bark,  from  limbs  cut  ofF> 
&cc.  When  thefe  limbs  begin  to  rot  and  grow- 
hollow,  they -convey  the  canker  to  the  root 5 
for  it  always  proceeds  from  the  branches  and 
ftem  to  the  roots,  and  never  from  the  roots  to 
the  tree. 

It  is  granted,  howeveT,  that  all  fruit-trees 
love  a  fine  rich  mellow  loam,  and  thrive  muck 
better  in  it  than  in  a  fhingly  or  gravelly  foil. 

When  by  accident,  or  improper  treatment* 
trees  receive  large  wounds,  and  the  cure  is  left 
to  nature,  they ''  are  frequently  overrun  with 
gum  and  canker,  which,  if  not  checked,  will 
in  a  fhort  time  totally  ruin  them. 

In  this  cafe  you  muft  carefully  pare  off,  with- 
a  draw-knife,  or  any  other  convenient  infbru-^ 
ment,  all  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bark.  The 
inner  white  bark  is  frequently  'infected ;  this 
muft  alfo  be  cut  away  till  no  appearance  of  in- 
fection remains.  The  infection  in  the  inner 
bark  appears  like  dots  made  with  a  pen,  all  of 
which  muft  be  cut  clean  out  •,  for,  if  any  part 
of  the  canker  be  left,  it  will  infect  the  new 
wood  and  bark.  Wherever  you  fee  gum  ooz- 
ing out,  you  may  reft  affured  that  the  canker  is- 
.not  quite  eradicated  ;  which,  if  fuffered  to  re- 
main*, will  fpread  till  the  whole  tree  becomes  a 

mafs 
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mafs  of  gum  and  canker,  and  will  be  killed  iri 
a.  very  Ihort  time. 

When  the  trunk  is  become  hollow,  cut  the 
loofe  rotten  part  clean  out  till  you  come  to  the 
found  wood,  taking  care  to  round  the  edges  of 
the  hollow  part ;  then  apply  the  Compofition 
in  a  liquid  ftate,  laying  it  on  with  a  painter's 
brufh  whereveF  the  cankered  bark  has  been 
pared  off  or  the  dead  wood  cut  out,-  fill  thefe 
places  are  entirely  covered  with  it :  when  that 
is  done,  fhake  fome  of  the  powder  of  wood- 
afhes  and  burnt  bones  over  the  Compofition  $ 
and  pat  it  gently  down  with  your  hand.  See 
the  Chapter  On  the  Making  and  Laying 
on  op  the  Composition. 

If  the  foregoing  directions  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed, the  canker  will  be  completely  eradicated* 
and  the  hollow  trunk  in  time  be  filled  up  with 
found  wood. 

When  the  ftem  is  much  decayed,  it  will  be 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  ground,  ex- 
amine the  roots,  and  cut  off  all  the  rotten  parts.. 
When  you  have  cut  out  all  the  rotten  and 
decayed  parts  below  ground,  and  fcraped  the 
hollow  clean,  make  up  a  mafs  of  the  Com- 
pofition mixed  with  fome  clay,  like  what  is 
ufed  for  grafting;  then  fill  the  hollow  part 

with  it  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
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furface  of  the  ground,  treading  it  in  with  your 
foot,  or  preffing  it  in  with  the  hand,  as  clofe 
as  you  poffibly  can,  to  prevent  the  wet  from 
penetrating  to  the  roots,  and  leave  the  furface 
of  the  Compofition  floping  from  the  tree  to- 
wards the  outride  of  the  border,  to  throw  the 
wet  off,  which  will  prevent  the  frefh  part  of  the 
root  from  rotting;  then  cover  the  root  over 
with  mould  level  with  the  reft  of  the  border. 

When  you  have  examined  all  the  old  wounds 
where  large  limbs  have  been   cut  off,  you 
Ihould  next  examine  the  old  bark ;  and,  if  you 
find  the  outfide  of  it  wrinkled  and  cracked, 
pare  it  off,  as  it  is  always,  when  in  that  ftate, 
very  much  hurt  by  the  canker.    This  Ihould 
be  done  with  the  draw-knife,  or  other  fharp 
inftrument ;  then  apply  the  Compofition  as  be- 
fore directed,  which   will  bring  on  a  fine 
fmooth  bark  under  it.  In  the  fucceeding  Win- 
ter, or  Spring,  you  will  fee  all  the  plafter,  with 
the  old  part  of  the  bark  that  was  left  in  the  hoi* 
low  parts  of  the  tree,  or  where  old  branches 
had  been  amputated,  peeling  off  and  fhewing 
the  fmooth  bark  underneath.    You  fhould  then 
fcrape  off,  with  a  wooden  or  bone  knife,  what 
old  bark  remains  in  the  hollows  where  the 
draw-knife  could  not  reach  without  cutting  too 
much  away.    When  that  is  done,  mix  up  fome 

frefh 
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frefh  cow-dung  with  foap-fuds  and'  urine,  mak- 
ing it  very  thin,  and  give  the  tree  a  coat  of  this 
mixture  all  over  where  the  baik  has  been- 
fcraped  off:  the  cow-dung  will  adhere  to'  it,,, 
and  heal  the  parts  where  you  were  obliged  to 
fcrape  to'  the  inner  bark.  This  warn  will  re- 
main: till  the  frefh  bark  comes  on  ;  then  it  will 
be  difcharged  of  itfeif  during  the  Summer,  or 
the  next  Spring,  leaving  a  new  frefh.  fmootli 
bark  where  the  old  and  cankery  was  taken  off. 
Next  Spring,  if  a'ny  of  the  old  bark  remains,' 
you  may  repeat  the  fame  operation,  which  will 
caufe  all  the  remaining  old  bark  to  Hough  off 
like  a  fcab  from  a  wound  on  the  human  body. 

By  thefe  means  you  will  keep  your  trees  in  a 
fine  flourifhing  healthy  ftate,  and,  in  general,- 
prevent  them  from  becoming  bark-bound.  If 
any  erf  them,  notwithftanding,  fhould  be  bark-' 
boiindy  you  muff  fcarify  them,  by  taking  a 
fliarp  knife,  and  running  the  point  of  it  ftraight 
down  the  middle  of  the  item  from  top  to"  bot- 
tom ;  taking  care  to.  run  your  knife  through 
the  outer  bark  only ;  then,  with  a  brufh,  or 
your  finger,  rub  in  fome  of  the  Compofltion,' 
to  prevent  the  incifiori  from  bringing  on  the 
canker.  This  operation  will  caufe  the  tree  to' 
expand  the  bark  and  become  very  flourifhing. 

'  .Remember 
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Remember  to  cut  off  al]  the  ends  of  the 
{mall  moots  where  the  canker  had  injured  them 
laft  year.  Cut  off  alfo  the  old  fruit-ftalks,  and 
all  the  fmall  dead  ftubs,  which,  if  left,  will 
never  fail  to  bring  on  the  canker. 

The  rough  or  cankery  bark  on  that  fide  of 
trees  which  is  next  the  wall  mould  be  fcraped 
or  pared  off  with  a  tool  made  in  the  form  of  a 
fickle,  which,  with  other  tools,  will  be  de- 
fcribed  hereafter. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  fruit-trees  irt 
general  throughout  this  kingdom  are  in  a  mu* 
filiated  unfruitful  {late.-  After  Gentlemen  have 
purchafed  the  young  trees  from  Nurferies,  and 
planted  them  in  their  orchards  and  gardens, 
they  think  every  thing  neceflary  is  done";  when, 
in  fa£t,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  yet  to 
come.  In  packing  and  carriage,-  the  {terns 
and  branches  are  very  frequently  bruifed ;  in 
that  cafe,  the  injured  parts  of  the  bark  and 
wood  muft  be  carefully  cut  out,  and  the  Com- 
pofition  immediately  applied :  this  may  be1 
done  When  you  head  the  trees,  which  opera- 
tion fhould  be  performed  in  April,  May  or 
even  June,  when  the  bud  begins  to  fhoot ;  but 
by  no  means  cut  off  any  of  the  fhoots,  except 
thofe  that  are  broken  or  bruifed  very  much. 
When  this  is  neglected,  the  canker  will  follow, 

A  a  to 
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to  the  great  injury,  if  not  the  death,  of  the 
trees.    How  common  is  it  to  fee,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  great  numbers  of  trees  fo  affected 
with  this  difeafe  as  not  to  produce  fruit  enough 
in  twelve  or  fourteen  years  to  pay  half  the  ex- 
pence  attending  them  !  whereas,  if  they  were 
to  be  managed  according. to  the  foregoing  di- 
rections, they  would  more  than  pay  all  the  ex- 
pence  in  three  years.    It  is  common,  when 
young  trees  do  not  thrive,  either  to  blame  the 
nurferyman  for  fending  bad  or  difeafed  trees-, 
or  to  attribute  their  unthriving  ftate  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  this 
frequently  arifes  from  the  inattention  or  mif- 
management  of  the  perfon  who  plants  and  fu- 
perintends  them.    If  the  injured  and  difeafed 
parts  be  not  cut  out  at  an  early  period,  the  trees 
will  not  thrive,  but  will  become  cankery  and 
ftunted,  and  cannot  be  recovered  afterwards 
without  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  trouble ; 
whereas,  if  the  directions  ^iven  for  heading 
threes  the  firft  year,  and  cutting  out  the  difeafed 
parts,  be  attended  to,  the  trees  will  flourifh,  and 
bear  large  crops  of  fine  and  well-flavoured 
fruit. 


The 
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-  Tke-Gwn. 

The  Gum  is  a  kind  of  gangrene  incident  to 
fruit-trees  of  the  ftone  kind,  and  arifes  from 
the  following  caufes:  from  injudicious  pruning, 
from  bruifes,  or  any  injuries  received  in  the 
wood  or  bark.    This  may  happen  from"  ftrokes 
of  the  hammer  in  nailing,  from  pinching  the 
moots  by  nailing  the  fhreds  too  tight,  or  by' 
driving  the  nails  too  clofe  to  the  branches.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  leaving  the  footftalks 
of  the  fruit,  or  by  pruning  ra  Summer  and 
cutting  the  moots  to  fhort  flumps,  and  by  in- 
juries fuftainedby  a  carelefs  application  of  lad- 
ders in  nailing  and  gathering  the  fruit,  &c.  but 
it  particularly  originates  where  large  limbs  have 
been  lopped  or  broken  off.    This  difeafe  may 
be  known  before  the  gum  itfelf  makes  its  ap- 
pearance.    The  bark  at  firffc  becomes  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  which  gradually  grows  darker, 
till 'at  laft  the  gum  begins  to  ooze  out  like 
little  blifters.    As  foon  as  any  of  thefe  fymp- 
roms  are  obferved,  the  infected  part  mould  be 
cut  out  with  a  fharp  inftrument,  and  the  Com- 
pofition  and  powder  applied  immediately.  You 
muft.  obferve  to  cut  out  the  gum  perfectly 
clean ;  you  will  fee  it  oozing  out  from  between 
the  wood  and  bark :  this  muft  be  followed  till 
A  a  3  yovt 
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a 

you  come  to  the  white  clean  bark  and  wood 
If  afterwards  any  gum  lliould  make  its  appear- 
ance, it  muft  be  fcraped  off;  which  is  beft 
done  when  it  is  moiftened  with  rain,  as  you 
can  then  fcrape  it  off  eafily  without  hurting  the 
bark.  This  muft  be  done  without  delay,  other- 
wife  the  difeafe  will  rapidly  advance. 

When  trees  are  hollow,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  examine  them  carefully  to  fee  whether  any 
grubs  have  entered  the  bark  and  wood,  which 
you  will  know  by  their  perforating  the  bark. 
If  there  be  any,  they  muft  be  carefully  cut  out 
before  the  Compofition  is  applied. 
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CHAPTER  XXyiL 


OF  THE  MILDEW,  HONEY-DEW,  AND 
BLIGHTS. 

A  Description  of  the  Mildew,  and  a  Remedy  for  it — 
Of  the  Honey-dew  and  its  Remedy — A  Description 
of  different  Sorts  of  Blights,  and  the  best  Means  of 
preventing  them. 

Of  the  Mildew. 

The  Mildew,  a  difeafe  very  hurtful  to  plants, 
is  a  kind  of  thick  clammy  moifture,  which  falls 
on,  or  rather  tranfpires  from,  the  leaves  and 
bloffoms  of  plants.  This  clammy  fubflance,  by 
flopping  up  the  pores,  prevents  perfpiration,  and 
hinders  the  growth  of  the  plant.  But  what  is 
commonly  called  mildew  is  an  infedl  which  is 
frequently  found  in  vaft  numbers  feeding  upon 
this  moifture.  Mr.  T.  S.  Segar,  in  a  treatife 
upon  this  fubjecT:,  fays,  that  the  mildew  is  of  a 
very  lharp  corrouve  nature,  and  by  its  acrimony 
hinders  the  circulation  of  the  nutritious  fap ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  leaves  begin  to 

a  A  j  fade, 
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fade,  and  the  bloffoms  and  fruit  are  greatly 
injured. 

I  have  obferved  that,  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  trees  are  more  liable  to  mildew  on 
South  and  Weft  walls,  than  on  an  Eaft  wall  ; 
and  1  have  frequently  removed  fuch  trees  from  a 
South  or  Weft  wall,  to  a  North  or  Eaft  wall, 
where  they  have  perfectly  recovered. 

Whenever  you  apprehend  danger,  wafh.  or 
fprinkle  the  trees  well  with  urine  and  lime-water 
mixed  ;  and  when  the  young  and  tender  fhoots 
are  much  infected,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  wafh 
them  well  with  a  woollen  cloth  dipped  in  the 
following  mixture,  fo  as  to  clear  them  of  all  the 
glutinous  matter,  that  their  refpiration  and  per? 
fpiration  may  not  be  obftrudted. 

Take  tobacco  one  pound,  fulphur  two  pounds, 
unfiaked  lime  pne  peck,  and  about  a  pound  of 
elder  buds ;  pour  on  the  aboye  ingredients  ten 
gallons  of  boiling  water  ;  cover  it  clofe  and  let 
it  ftand  till  cold ;  then  add  as  much  cold  water 
as  will  fill  a  hogfhead.  It  fhould  ftand  two  pr 
three  days  to  fettle  ;  then  take  off  the  fcum,  and 
jt  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Of  the  Honey  Dew, 

The  Honey-Dew  is  a  fweet  faccharine  fub- 
ftance  found  on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  and 

is 
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is  generally  fuppofed  to  fall  from  heaven  like 
dew ;  but  this  is  a  miftaken  opinion.  One 
kind  of  honey-dew  tranfpires  from  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  where  it  is  found  :  and  the  other  is  the 
excrement  of  a  fmall  infect  called  a  vine-fretter, 
a  fpecies  of  Aphis.  Bees  and  ants  are  very  fond 
of  both  thefe  kinds  of  honey-dew". 

As  the  honey-dew,  by  its  vifcous  quality, 
clofes  up  the  pores,  and  flops  the  perfpiration  of 
trees,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  very  hurtful  to  them. 
This  difeafe  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  mildew  ;  but,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  trees  fhould  be  watered,  or  warned,  early 
enough  in  the  day  to  get  dry  before  the  cold  of 
the  night  comes  on  ;  nor  fhould  it  be  done 
while  the  fun  fhines  very  hot,  which  would  be 
likely  to  fcorch  the  bloffoms  and  leaves. 

Of  Blights. 

Blights  are  very  deftructive  to  fruit-trees, 
fometimes  deftroying  the  whole  tree  ;  but  more 
frequently  the  leaves  and  bloffoms,  while  the 
tree  itfelf  remains  unhurt. 

One  caufe  of  the  blight  is,the  continuance  of  a 
dry  eafterly  wind  for  feveral  days  together,  which 
flops  the  perfpiration  in  the  tender  bloffom  ;  and 
a  long  continuance  of  the  fame  weather  equally 
affects  the  tender  leaves,  caufing  them  to  wither 

A  A  4  wind 
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and  decay  :  the  perfpiring  matter  is  thereby  rear 
dered  thick  and  glutinous,  and  fo  becomes  food 
for  thofe  fmall  infects  which  are  always  found  in 
vaft  numbers  on  fruit  trees  that  are  affected  by 
this  fort  of  blight. 

;  Thefe  infects,  however,  are  not  the  original 
caufe,  as  fame  imagine,  but  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  blights ;  for  wherever  they  meet  with 
fuch  a  proper  nutriment  they  multiply  ama- 
zingly, and  greatly  promote  the  diftemper  when 
no  method  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 

The  beft  remedy  for  this  diftemper  that  I 
know  of  is,  to  wafh  them  with  urine  and  foap- 
fuds,  as  before  directed  ;  and  the  fooner  this  is, 
performed,  whenever  we  apprehend  danger,  the 
better  :  if  the  young  and  tender  fhoots  feem  to 
be  much  infected,  wafh  them  with  a  woollen 
cloth  dipped  in  the  fame  liquid  that  is  recom- 
mended for  the  mildew. 

Another  caufe  of  blights  in  the  Spring  will  be 
found  in  fharp  hoary  fi  ofts,  which  are  often  fuc-r 
ceeded  by  hot  funfhine  in  the  day-time  ;  thefe 
are  certain  and  fudcien  deftruction  tq  the  fruit. 
Sharp  pinching  frofty  mornings,  which  often 
happen  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or  while 
the  fruit  is  very  young,  occafion  the  bloffoms 
or  fruit  to  drop  off,  and  fometimes  greatly  injure 
the  tender  fhoots  and  leaves. 

The 
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The  only  method  yet  found  out  to  prevent 
this  mifchief  is,  the  carefully  covering  the  walls 
with  netting-  &c.  as  before  directed*.  The 
covering  is  to  remain  on  during  the  night,  and 
to  be  taken  off  in  the  day-time.  This  method 
has  been  reckoned  of  little  fervice  by  fome, 
which,  indeed,  may  be  the  cafe  when  the  cover- 
ings are  not  properly  ufed  ;  for,  if  the  trees  are 
kept  too  long  covered,  the  young  branches  and 
leaves  will  be  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear 
the  open  ait  when  ■  ey  are  expofed  to  it. 

The  fame  confequences  will  follow  when  the 
frees  are  incautioufly  expofed  to  the  air  after 
having  been  long  covered. 

But  if  the  covering  be  properly  performed,  it 
will  frequently  preferve  the  fruits  under  it,  when: 
there  happens  almoft  a  general  failure  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  this  precaution  has  been 
neglecled.  The  great  trouble  which  feems  to  at- 
tend it  may  deter  many  from  putting  it  in  prac- 
tice ;  yet  if  the  nettings,  or  other  coverings,  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  draw  up  and  let  down  byj 
means  of  pullies,  the  bufmefs  may  be  done  with 
eafe  and  expedition  ;  and  the  fuccefs  attending 
it  will  make  ample  amends. 

But  what  is  called  a  blight  is  frequently  no 
.piore  than  a  weaknefs  or  diftemper  in  trees. 


*  P.  is,  13,  jr. 
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This  is  the  cafe  when  trees  againft  the  lame 
wall,  and  enjoying  the  fame  advantages  in  every 
refpect,  differ  greatly  in  their  health  and  vigour, 
the  weak  ones  appearing  to  be  continually 
blighted,  while  the  others  remain  in  a  flourifh- 
"ing  condition.  This  very  great  difference,  in 
fuch  circumftances,  can  be  attributed  only  to 
the  different  conftitutions  of  the  trees,  proceed- 
ing from  a  want  of  proper  nourifhment,  or  from 
fome  bad  qualities  in  the  foil,  fome  diftempcr 
in  the  frock,  buds,  or  cions,  or  from  misma- 
nagement in  the  pruning,  &c.  all  of  which  are 
productive  of  diftempers  in  trees,  of  which  they 
.^re  with  difficulty  cured. 

If  the  fault  be  in  the  foil,  it  mull  be  dug  out, 
and  frefh  mould  put  in  its  place  ;  or  the  trees 
muft  be  taken  up,  and  others  better  adapted  to 
the  foil  planted  in  their  room.  It  will  be  found 
abfolutely  neceffary  always  to  endeavour  to  fuit 
the  particular  forts  of  fruits  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  all  forts  of  fruit 
to  be  good  in  the  fame  foil. 

If  the  weaknefs  of  the  tree  proceed  from  an 
inbred  difternper,  it  will  be  advifable  to  remove 
it  at  once,  and  after  renewing  the  earth  to  plant 
another  in  its  place.. 

But  if  the  weaknefs  has  been  brought  on  by 
ill  management  in  the  pruning,  which  is  fre- 
2  quently 
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quently  the  cafe,  I  would  advife  the  method  of 
pruning  and  training  which  is  laid  down  in  this 
treatise  to  be  adopted  without  lofs  of  time. 

How  common  is  it  to  fee  the  young  luxuriant 
-branches  trained  up  to  their  full  length  every 
year,  and  fo  carried  to  the  top  of  the  wall  in  a 
very  fhort  time  !  by  which  the  fruit-bearing 
branches  are  robbed  of  a  great  part  of  their 
nourifhment,  which  weakens  them  fo  much  that 
they  have  not  ftrength  to  produce  fruit  ;  but 
the  bloffoms  fall  off,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
branches  decay,  fometimes  even  their  wmole 
length,  and  this  is  afcribed  to  a  blaft !  Luxuri- 
ant moots  fhould  be  flopped,  and  all  fuperfluous 
wood  fhould  be  cut  out :  otherwife  they  will  ex- 
hauft  a  great  part  of  the  nourifhment  which 
fhould  go  to  the.  fupport  of  the  fruit-bearing 
branches. 

There  is  another  fort  of  blight  that  fometimes 
happens  pretty  late  in  the  Spring,  viz.  in  April 
and  May,  which  is  very  deftructive  to  fruit-trees 
in  orchards  and  open  plantations,  and  againft 
which  we  know  of  no  effectual  remedy.  This 
is  what  is  called  a  flre-blaft,  which  in  a  few 
hours  hath  not  only  deftroyed  the  fruit  and 
leaves,  but  often  parts  of  trees,  and  fometimes 
entire  trees  have  been  killed  by  it. 

This 
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This  is  generally  thought  to  be  occafioned  by 
certain  tranfparent  flying  vapours,  which  may 
fometimes  take  fuch  forms  as  to  converge  the 
fun's  rays  in  the  manner  of  a  burning-glafs,  fo 
as  to  fcorch  the  plants  they  fall  upon,  and  this 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  proportion  to  their 
convergency.  As  this  generally  happens  in  clofe 
plantations,  where  the  vapours  from  the  earth, 
and  the  perfpirations  from  the  trees,  are  pent-in 
for  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  difperfe 
them,  it  points  out  to  us  the  only  way  yet 
known  of  guarding  againft  this  enemy  to  fruits  ; 
namely,  to  make  choice  of  a  clear  healthy  fitu- 
ation  for  kitchen-gardens,  orchards,  &c.  and'  to 
plant  the  trees  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  to  give  free 
admiffion  to  the  air  that  it  may  difpel  thofe  va- 
pours before  they  are  formed  into  fuch  volumes 
as  to  occafion  thefe  blafts.  * 

But  blafts  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the 
reflection  of  the  fun's  rays  from  hollow  clouds, 
which  fometimes  act  as  burning  mirrors,  and 
occafion  exceffive  heat.  Againft  this  there  is  no 
remedy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


OF   INSECTS,  &C. 

Of  the  different  Sorts  of  Insects  infesting  Fruit -Trees -f 
and  the  Method  of  destroying  them — How  to  pre- 
serve Fruit  from  Birds  ;  and  of  destroying  Bats 
and  Mice. 

Of  the  Aphis  *. 

A  PHIDES,  or  plant-lice,  are  a  very  nume- 
rous and  deftructive  tribe  of  infe&s.  Entomo- 
logifts  enumerate  75  fpecies  of  them  ;  but  pro- 
bably there  are  many  more,  as  every  tree  infefted 
by  them  has  a  diftinct  fpecies  ;  and  Linnaeus 
names  them  from  the  different  trees  that  they 
live  upon  ;  as  the  Currant  aphis,  the  Plum 
aphis,  the  Cherry  aphis,  &e.  &c.  The  males, 
which  are  very  few  in  comparifon  of  the  females, 
have  wings ;  but  the  females  are  apterous,  or 
without  wings. 

*  Thofe  who  wifli  for  farther  information  refpecting  in- 
fefts,  may  confult  Reaumur's;  Hiftory  of  Infe&s,  or  Dr. 
Anderfon's  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  Natural  Hiftoiy, 

Aphides 
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Aphides  are  devoured  by  the  larva  of  the 
Myrmeleon  Formicarius,  or  ant-eater,  of  Lin- 
nasus.  Ants  are  likewife  very  fond  of  them,  on 
account  of  a  fweeTirquid  which  they  eject  from 
the  anus.    Aphides  are  extremely  common. 

Fruit-trees  are  frequently  very  much  infefted 
with  different  fpecies  of  the  aphis  ;  the  Plum, 
in  particular,  fufFers  greatly  by  them.  Thofe 
which  I  have  rnoft  frequently  found  on  Plums 
are,  the  brown,  the  green,  and  the  light  fea- 
green  aphis  ;  but  as  before  obferved,  different 
forts  of  trees  generally  have  different  fpecies  of 
aphides.  Great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  deftroy 
thefe  pernicious  infects  at  as  early  a  period  of 
their  growth  ss  poffible  ;  otherwife  they  will 
confume  the  leaves  and  fruit  for  that  feafon. 
The  bell:  method  that  I  have  found  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is,  to  take  fome  fine  wood-allies  mixed 
with  one  third  part  of  fine  unflaked  lime,  and 
throw  it  on  with  a  common  dredging-box,  till 
you  have  covered  the  underfides  of  all  the  leaves 
where  you  find  the  infects :  this  fhould  be  done 
in  the  morning  early  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
leaves,  which  will  caufethe  powder  to  adhere  to 
them  ;  letting  them  remain  fo  covered  with  the 
powdered  lime  for  three  or  four  days.  Then  mix 
unflaked  lime  and  foft  water,  or  water  that  has 
been  expofed  to  the  fun  a  week  at  leaffc,  at  the 

rate 
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rate  of  half  a  peck  to  thirty-two  gallons,  and 
ftirit  well  two  or  three  times  a  clay  for  three  or 
four  days.  If  you  have  '  many  trees  that  are 
infected  with  infects,  mix  up  a  large  quantity  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  above.  I  generally 
mix  as  much  at  once  as  will  fill  a  ciflern  *  about 
feven  feet  long  by  three  and  a  half  broad,  and 
three  feet  deep,  and  that  contains  about  550  gal- 
lons, which,  according  to  the  foregoing  propor- 
tion, requires  about  two  bufhels  and  half  a  peck 
of  lime.  With  this  liquid,  after  the  lime  has 
iubfided,  give  the  trees.a  good  watering,  observ- 
ing to  throw  a  confiderable  part  of  it  under  the 
leaves,  by  a  barrow  engine  ;  this  fhould  be 
repeated  once  a  day,  for  fix  days,  which  will 
deftroy  all  the  -aphides.  The  engine  that  I 
would  recommend  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Win- 
law's  confiruclion,  which  may  be  had  of  Meffrs. 
Chieflie  and  Yowle,  No.  72,  Margaret- Street, 
Cavendifh  Square. 

If  you  find  the  infects  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  again,  apply  the  powder  as  before 
directed,  and  repeat  the  watering. 

*  If  it  be  a  leaden  ciftern,  a  little  loam,  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom,  muft  be  thrown  in,  and  then  trod 
down,  before  the  lime  and  water  are  put  in  ;  the  loam  will 
prevent  the  lime  from  corroding  the  metal. 

Particular 
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Particular  Directions  for  using  the  Lime-water. 

Take  the  elear  water  after  the  lime  has  fet- 
tled, fill  the  engine  with  it,  and  give  the  trees  a 
good  watering,  throwing  it  with  as  much  force 
as.  you  can  under  the  leaves  ;  preffing  your  fore- 
finger over  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  fpread  the: 
water  like  the  falling  of  fm.aU  rain,  which  you 
may  very  eafily  do,  at  the  fame  time  wheeling 
the  engine  backwards  and  forwards,  that  no  part 
of  the  tree  be  miffed.  This  fhould  be  done  in 
cloudy  weather,  or  when  the  fun  is  off  the  wall.. 
If  the  trees  are  on  an  Eaft  wall,  you  may  begin- 
to  water  them  about  half  paft  eleven  o'clock  ;  if 
on  a  North  wall,  you  may  water  them  the  firft 
thing  you  do  in  the  morning  ;  and  if  on  a  South 
wall,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  repeating 
the  watering  for  at  leaft  fix  days  fucceffively.- 
But  if  there  be  cold  Northerly  and  Eafterly 
winds,  or  frofty  nights,  the  watering  fhould  be 
difcontinued  till  the  weather  is  milder. 

Be  always  careful  that  your  trees  get  dry  before" 
night,  and  before  never  to  water  when  the  fori 
is  on  them ;  nor  yet  water  them  with  the  ground* 
of  the  lime,  which  will  make  the  trees  look- 
very  unfightly,  and  alfo  injure  the  leaves. 

When  aphides  are  numerous  at  the  ends  of 
the  fhoots,  the  leaves  there  will  be  curled  up  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  all  ftript  off  and  the  infe&s; 
crufhed  with  the  foot. 

Of 
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Of  the  A  cams. 

The  Acariis,"or  Red  Spider,  is  one  of  the  moft 
deftructive  infects  that  can  infeft  plants,  parti- 
cularly in  forcing-houses. 

These  infects  have  no  wings,  and  the  female 
is  oviparous. 

There  are  not  lefs  than  82  fpecies  of  this  ge- 
nus. The  Acarus  is  very  common  on  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  Currant,  on  the  fruit  of  which  it  is 
frequently  feen  running. 

Thefe  infects  attack  the  Vines,  Nectarines, 
Peaches,  and  Cherries;  and  forced  French- 
Beans  are  very  fubject  to  their  depredations,  as 
are  alfo  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  natural 
wall,  in  hot  weather.  Melons  in  frames  are  very 
much  infefted  with  them.  I  once  faw  a  ridge 
of  Melons,  of  feventy  lights,  fo  much  injured 
by  them,  that  when  the  fruit  was  full-grown,  it 
was  good  for  nothing,  and  the  ftems  and  leaves 
were  completely  exhaufted  of  their  moifture  by 
thefe  infecls  feeding  on  them.  They  are  equally 
hurtful  to  moft  exotics  in  hot-houfes. 

The  beft  thing  that  I  know  for  deftroying 
thefe  pernicious  infects  is  moifture  ;  which  will 
alfo  deftroy  many  other  infects  in  hot-houfes. 

Frequent  watering  of  wall-trees,  ftandards, 
&c.  with  lime-water  (the  making  and  ufing  of 
which  is  defcribed  in  the  directions  for  deftroy- 
ing the  Aphis),  and  throwing  it  plentifully  on 

B  *  the 
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the  underfide  of  the  leaves,  where  the  Acarus  is 
generally  found,  will  in  a  fhort  time  extirpate 
that  deftructive  infect. 

For  plants,  &c."in  hot-houfes,  I  would  re- 
commend ufing  water  only,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon fill  the  barrow  engine  with  foft-water,  or 
fuch  as  has  been  expofed  to  the  fun  all  day, 
and  wheel  it  along  the  foot-paths  of  the  houfe, 
where  they  are  wide  enough  to  admit  it,  and 
fprinkle  all  the  plants,  preffing  your  finger  on 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  to  lpread  the  water  like  a 
fine  fhower  of  rain,  playing  alfo  againft  the  top 
lights  and  fhelves  till  the  water  ftancis  an  inch 
deep  in  the  paths  of  the  houfe  *.    If  you  can- 
not conveniently  get  the  engine  into  the  houfe, 
open  the  front  lights^  or,  when  there  are  no 
front  lights,  Aide  down  the  top  lights,  and 
throw  the  water  in  at  the  front  or  top.  When 
you  begin  this  operation,  if  in  the  infide,  every 
light  rauft  be  fhut ;  and  if  you  throw  the  water 
in  at  the  front,  you  muft  keep  only  one  light 
open,  which  Ihut  immediately  when  you  have 

*  I  have  lately  feen  a  fmall  copper  engine,  made  by  Mr. 
Philips,  Engine-Maker,  Blackfriars  Road,  which  ani'wers 
very  well,  when  a  barrow  engine  cannot  be  got  into  the 
houfe.  _  _ 
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fufficiently  watered  that  part  of  the  houfe  op- 
pofite  to  it ;  and,  then  opening  another  light, 
proceed  as  before  ;  and  fo  on,  till  the  whole 
is  properly  watered.  The  houfe  fhufr.  then  be 
kept  clofe  fhut  till  next  morning ;  this  will 
caufe  fuch  an  exhalation  from  the  glafs,  tan, 
(if  there  are  any  tan-beds  in  the  houfe,)  &c. 
that  the  plants  will  be  covered  all  over  with  the 
vapour  ;  which  will  infallibly  deftroy  the  Cocci, 
Aphides,  and  other  infects :  but  the  watering 
muft  be  repeated  every  afternoon,  during  hot 
weather  only.  By  this  you  will  alfo  fave  a  great 
deal  of  labour  in  watering  ;  but  fuch  plants  as 
require  much  watering  fhould  be  watered  before 
you  begin  to  fprinkle  the  houfe.  Before  morn- 
ing the  plants  will  have  imbibed  all  the  moifture, 
and  the  paths  will  be  perfectly  dry. 

When  I  lived  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chel- 
fea,  I  obferved  in  hard  Winters,  when  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  ftrong  fires  in  the  ftoves  night 
and  day,  that  the  plants  which  flood  on  fhelves 
in  the  dry  {toves,  were  fo  fcorched  up  that  the 
leaves  ufed  to  drop  off,  as  from  deciduous  trees 
in  Autumn,  which  gave  them  a  very  difagree- 
able  appearance.  This  induced  me  to  confider 
what  could  be  done  to  prevent  it ;  when  the  fol- 
lowing method  occurred  tome  :  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  when  the  fun  fhone  out,  and  there 
b  b  %.  was 
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was  the  appearance  of  a  fine  day,  I  threw  it% 
water  till  it  covered  the  floor,  which  was  of 
tile,  from  one  to  two  inches  deep,  and  kept 
the  houfe  fhut  the  whole  of  the  day,  unlefs  the 
thermometer  role  to  about  eighty  degrees, 
which  feldom  happens  at  that  feafon  of  the 
year ;  in  that  cafe  I  opened  the  door  to  admit  a 
little  air.  By  the  middle  of  the  day  the  water 
was  entirely  exhaled,  and  the  floor  perfectly 
dry.  This  I  ufed  to  repeat  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  in  funny  weather  :  the  plants  in  about 
a  week's  time  began  to  throw  out  their  foliage, 
and  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  were  in. 
full  leaf.  This  fuccefs  induced  me  to  take  the 
fame  method  with  the  tan  ftoves  and  other, 
houfes  in  Summer,  when  troubled  with  infects, 
and  I  had  the  fatisfaction  to  find  that  it  had  the 
defired  effect. 

Of  th  e  A  cm  'us ,  on  M doixs< 

As  we  are  now  treating  of  infects,  although 
it  may  look  like  a  departure  from  my  original 
plan,  I  hope  rhat  fome  inftructions  for  deftroy- 
ing  the  red-fpider  on  Melons  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

:  Melons, 
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Melons,  in  dry  weather,   and 'with  a  dry 
heat,  are  very  apt  to  be  infefted  with  the  red- 
fpider  ;  and  you  may  always  obferve  the  fymp- 
toms  long  before  you  can  fee  thefe  infects  with 
the  naked  eye,  by  the  leaves  curling  and  crack- 
ing in  the  middle.    Whenever  you  obferve 
them  in  that  ftate,  in  fine  warm  funny  weather, 
I  would  recommend  watering  them  all  over  the 
leaves  from  a  watering-pot  with  a  rofe,  or  an 
engine,  about  fix  in  the  morning ;  and  about 
eight  o'clock  fhade  them  with  mats,  if  the  fun 
fhines,   and  flint  the  frames  clofe  down  till 
about  eleven  ;  then  admit  a  fmall  quantity  of 
air,  letting  the  mats  remain  till  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the_  fhould  be  taken  off. 
Shading  with  mats  will  prevent  the  leaves  from 
being  fcofched  by  the  fun  while  they  are  wet. 
If  the  wind  be  South,  or  South- Weft,  I  would 
recommend  watering  them  again  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  fliutting  them  up  clofe  to  keep 
the  heat  in,  which  will  caufe  a  ftrong  exhala- 
tion, and  deftroy  the  fpiders,  as  they  be  no 
means  love  moifture.    In  watering,  throw  as 
much  as  pofiible  on  the  underfide  of  the  leaves, 
where  the  infect  generally  lodges  ;  the  vines 
may  be  gently  turned,  taking  very  great  care 
Hot  to  hurt  them  ;  by  which  means  you  can 
eafily  throw  the  water  all  over  the  underfide 

B  B  3  'Of 
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oi  the  leaf ;  which  muft  be  done  in  a  gentle 
Ihower  from  the  engine,  or  from  a  watering- 
pot  with  a  rofe,  fo  as  not  to  warn  up  the  mould 
on  the  plants :  at  the  fame  time  throw  great 
plenty  of  water  on  the  lights  and  fides  "of  the 
boxes.    After  you  have  done  watering,  lay  the 
Vines  gently  down  again  in  their  former  pofi- 
tion.    If  a  funny  day,  let  the  mats  remain  as 
before  directed  until  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
perfectly  dry,  admitting  air  according  to  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

Before  die  frames  and  lights  are  ufed,  I 
would  recommend  wafhing  them  well,  both  in- 
fide  and  out ;  firft,  with  clean  water,  and  then 
with  foap-fuds  and  urine  mixed  ;  uling  a  brufh 
or  woollen  rag  in  the  warning ;  this  will  kill  the 
eggs  of  the  fpiders  and  other  infects  that  may 
have  been  depofited  the  preceding  feafon. 

When  the  ridges  are  fit  for  putting  the  mould 
on  for  the  hills  to  plant  the  Melons  in,  it 
fhould  be  from  u  foot  to  fifteen  inches  deep, 
and  the  reft  of  the  bed  mould  be  covered  with 
light  mould,  or  rotten  leaves,  about  one  inch 
deep,  to  keep  down  the  fteam.  Take  care  not 
to  make  the  hills  too  broad  at  firft  (a  wheel- 
.  barrow  full  and  a  half  will  be  enough  for  one 
hill),  and  obferve  that  the  heat  is  not  too  great, 
which  will  burn  the  mould  and  the  roots  of  the 

plants. 
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plants.  You  will  know,  when  the  beds  are  of 
a  fine  temperate  heat,  from  flicks  fiuck  in  at 
different  parts  of  the  bed,  by  the  feel  of  your 
hand,  and  the  flicks  having  a  pleafant  fweet 
fmelL 

It  will  be  very  proper  to  water  the  hills,  with 
a  watering-pot  having  a  rofe,  once  a  day  for 
two  or  three  days  before  you  put  in  the  plants, 
keeping  the  lights  fhut,  which  will  deftroy  any 
eggs  of  the  fpider  that  may  yet  remain  in  the 
crevices  of  the  boxes  and  lights. 

The  day  on  which  you  mean  to  put  in  the 
plants,  you  fhould  give  the  beds  a  great  deal  of 
air,  to  let  out  the  fleam  that  has  been  penned 
in  ;  then  turn  over  the  hills,  and  put  in  your 
plants  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
making  a  hollow  circle  round  the  bottom  of 
each  hill,  to  feparate  the  mould  of  the  hills 
from  that  on  the  bed,  which  will  fuffer  the 
fleam  to  evaporate  more  eafily  ;  then  watering 
the  plants,  fhut  them  down  till  next  morning, 
admitting  air  according  to  the  heat  of  your 
bed,  taking  care  not  to  give  too  much  till 
your  plants  are  well  rooted  in  the  hills,,  which 
will  be  in  a  couple  of  days ;  it  will  alfo  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  fhade  them  inthe  heat  of  the  day,  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  flagging. 


B  B  4 
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^  In  cold  frofty  weather  you  muft  by  no  means 
fprinkle  the  plants,  as  the  froft  in  the  night  will 
infallibly  bring  on  the  canker. 

Soft  water  fhould  be  ufed  in  fprinkling,  or 
fuch  as  has  been  expofed  feveral  days  to  the 
fun.  If  the  water  be  very  hard,  put  fome 
wood-afh.es  into  it,  and  ftir  it  up  two  or  three 
times  a  day  :  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  the  courfe 
of  two  days :  let  the  afhes  fubfide,  and  ufe  the 
clear  water  only. 

If  your  Melons  have  been  infefted  with  the 
fpider  in  the  preceding  year,  by  no  means  ufe 
any  of  the  mould  again. 

Of  the  Coccus., 

The  Coccus  is  a  genus  of  infects  belonging 
to  the  order  Hemiptera,  whofe  males  have  wings, 
but  the  females  have  none. 

The  moffc  common  infects  of  this  genus  are 
thofe  which  attach  themfelves  to  Peach,  Nec- 
tarine, and  Pear  trees;  and  when  full' grown 
they  have  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  a  boat 
with  the  keel  turned  uppermoft.  Thefe  are  ap- 
parently without  feet,  eyes,  or  other  members, 
while  in  this  ftate  ;  and  fo  much  referable  fome 
kinds  of  galls,  or  excrefcences  of  the  bark,  as 
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frequently  to  be  taken  for  fuch.  A  thin  film  of 
a  white  cotton-like  fubftance  is  interpofed  be- 
tween the  flat  part  of  the  body  and  the  tree. 
This  is  common,  in  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity, 
to  all  the  fpecies,  and  appears  at  firft  all  round 
the  edge  as  a  kind  of  cement,  to  join  it  to  the 
tree. 

The  males  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  the 
females,  and  not  nearly  one  fourth  of  their  fize; 
they  are  beautiful  little  flies,  which,  after  a  fhort 
but  active  life,  terminate  their  exiftence  without 
having  tafted  food,  being  provided  with  no  fort 
of  organs  for  that  purpofe. 

Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Pear  trees,  are  very 
much  inferred  with  thefe  infects :  they  frequent- 
ly cut  through  the  bark,  and  the  trees  then  ap- 
pear as  if  they  had  been  fcratched  by  cats.  I 
have  feen  fome  trees  with  this  appearance  all 
over  them. 

When  thefe  infects  firft  appear  on  the  bark, 
they  fhould  be  fcraped  off  with  a  wooden  knife, 
and  the  Item  and  branches  of  the  tree  well 
wafhed  with  foap-fuds  and  urine,  applied  with 
a  ftiff  painter's  brufh.  This  fhould  be  done  in 
February,  before  the  buds  begin  to  come  out. 
But  if  the  outer  bark  is  perforated,  it  muft  be 
eut  or  pared  off  with  a  long  knife ;  and  if  you 

-find 
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find  any  brown  fpots  .  in  the  inner  bark,  they 
muft  be  carefully  cut  out.  This  difeafe  is  one 
great  caufe  of  the  canker,  and  of  the  death  of 
the  tree.    [See Plate  IX.  Fig.  3.] 

When  this  difeafe  has  made  its  way  through 
both  barks,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  the  branches 
on  each  fide  of  the  tree  may  be  cut  clofe  to  the 
item,  if  it  has  an  upright  one  ;  but  if  the  tree 
be  trained  fan-fafhion,  the  beft  way  is  to  head 
it  near  to  the  place  where  it  was  grafted.  I 
have  headed  old  Pear-trees  which  were  fo  dead, 
except  a  fmall  ftrip  of  live  bark  on  one  fide, 
that  you  might  rub  the  bark  off  them  as  eafily 
as  off  a  bundle  of  faggot-fticks  that  had  been 
cut  upwards  of  a  year ;  yet  thefe  trees  have  fhot 
out  frefh  branches  to  the  length  of  feventeen  feet 
in  two  years,  and  produced  fine  fruit  the  fecond 
year.  Apply  the  Gompofition  immediately  after 
heading,  or  cutting,  or  paring  off  the  difeafed 
bark. 

A  very  deftructive  fpecies  of  the  Coccus  tribe 
has  lately  done  incredible  damage  to  the  Apple- 
trees  in  the  nurferies  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  Some  Nurferymen  have 
loft  feveral  thoufand  Apple-trees  in  one  year. 
Thefe  infects  attach  themfelves  to  the  bark  by 
their  fuckers,  and,  by  feeding  on  the  juices 
of  the  tree,  rob  it  of  its  nourifhment.  Such 

trees 
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trees  as  are  infefted  with  them  have  a  fickly  ap- 
pearance. I  am  happy,  however,  in  being 
able  to  fay,  that  I  have  nearly  extirpated  them 
from  his  Majefty's  gardens  atKenfington :  but, 
as  our  neighbours  do  not  pay  the  fame  attention 
to  their  trees  as  we  do  to  ours,'  the  infects  fre- 
quently emigrate  to  us  j  this  obliges  me  to  be 
very  attentive  to  their  firft  appearance ;  and, 
as  I  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  deftroying 
them,  the  trees  fuffer  very  little  from  their  de- 
predations. 

Thefe  infects  make  their  nefts  generally 
where  branches  have  been  cut  off,  or  in  hollow 
places,  where  the  canker  has  eaten  holes  in  the 
trees.  Their  firft  appearance  is  like  a  white 
down;  on  touching,  or  rubbing  them,  they 
tinge  the  fingers  of  a  crimfon  colour,  like 
cochineal.  If  fuffered  to  remain  long  on  trees, 
they  take  wing,  like  Aphides.  The  method  that 
I  have  followed  for  thefe  ten  years  to  deftroy 
them  is  as  follows : 

I  rub  the  places  where  their  nefts  are  with  an 
old  brufh,  fuch  as  painters  ufe,  till  they  are 
all  cleaned  off ;  and  if  the  part  be  canker-eaten 
I  cut  it  clean  out  with  a  knife  or  chifel :  I  then 
take  of  foap-fuds  and  urine  equal  parts,  and 
with  this  I  wafh  the  wound  and  the  bark  all 
round  it  j  and  with  a  brufh  apply  the  Compo- 

fition 
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fition  mixed  with  wood-afhes  and  the  powder* 
of  burnt  bones,  covering  the  wound  all  over 
with  it.  Afterwards  I  fhake  fome  of  the  powder 
of  wood-afhes  and  burnt  bones,  mixed  with  an 
eighth  part  of  unflaked  lime  finely  powdered 
and  flfted,  over  the  hollows,  or  where  knobsi 
have  been  cut  off. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  trees  are  cleared 
of  the  Cocci  the  Caterpillars  fhould  be  picked 
off. 

The  fh-ft  time  that  I  obferved  the  new  Coc-*. 
cus,  which  has  done  fo  much  mifchief  to  the- 
Apple-trees  about  London,  was,  in  a  garden  of 
my  own  at  Chelfea,  about  the  year  178a  or  3  ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  were  imported, 
among  fome  Apple-trees,   by  the   late  Mr. 
Swinton,  of  Sloane-Street.    Mr.  Swinton  after- 
wards removed  his  nurfery  to  the  King's  road 
near  Chelfea  College,  which  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Foreign  Nurfery. 

All  the  gardens  about  Chelfea  and  Kenfington 
are  now  very  much  infefted  with  thefe  infects ; 
and  I  have  frequently  feen  them  in  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  . 

Doctor  George  Fordyce  purchafed  feveral 
Apple-trees  at  the  fale  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  De 
la  Tour,  Editor  of  the  Courier  de  l'Europe  ;  all 
of  which  were  from  Mr,  Swinton's  nurfery,  and 

all 
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all  infected  with  thefe  infects.  The  Doctor 
gave  me  twelve  of  thefe  trees,  which  I  planted, 
and  very  foon  cleared  them  of  the  Coccus. 

Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  Nurferymen  at  the 
Vineyard,  Hammerfmith,  Meffrs.  Grimwood 
and  Co.  Kenfmgton,  and  Meffrs.  Gray  and  Wear 
at  Brompton-Park  Nurfery,  have  applied  train- 
oil,  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brum,  with,  a  view 
of  deftroying  thefe  infects,  but  they  have  not 
been  fuccefsful  *.  Indeed,  I  by  no  means  ap- 
prove of  applying  oil  to  trees  upon  any  account, 
as,  by  fhutting  up  the  pores,  it  is  apt  to  render 
them  bark-bound. 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  informed,  that 
the  farmers  in  Kent  likewife  ufe  train  oil ;  but  if  they 
'■would  make  a  fair  trial  of  urine  and  foap-fuds,  they  would 
find  it  more  efFeftual,  and  it  would  coft  nothing  but  la- 
bour: betides,  what  falls  on  the  borders  will  make  a  fine 
manure.  The  urine  and  foap  fuds  fhould  be  faved  in  tubs 
in  Winter;  and,  as  it  will  be  too  ftrong  for  ufe  in  Summer, 
it  may  be  lowered  by  adding  water.  This  mixture  will 
alfo  be  found  effectual  in  killing  Hugs  that  harbour  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees  and  bottoms  of  the  walls.  When  it 
foaks  into  the  ground,  the  Hugs  will  work  their  way  out, 
and  may  eafily  be  killed  by  throwing  a  little  more  of  the 
mixture  on  them  from  a  watering-pot  with  a  rofe. 

Of 
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Of  Caterpillars. 

Caterpillars  are  very  deftxucYive  to  Cabbages, 
and  all  the  braffica  tribe,  and  frequently  make 
depredations  on  trees,  particularly  the  Apricot. 
They  fhould,  therefore,  be  carefully  obferved 
and  picked  off.  A  few  years  ago,  Kenfington 
gardens  were  very  much  inferred 'with  them  ; 
but  by  carefully  picking  and  deftroying  them, 
and  all  the  aurelia  that  could  be  come  at,  very 
few  are  now  to  be  feen.  During  the  Winter 
and  Spring,  every  chryfalis  that  can  be  found 
under  the  copings  of  walls,  on  gates,  palings,  &c. 
fhould  be  deftroyed.  Many  may  alfo  be  found 
about  the  doors  and  windows  of  houfes,  under 
the  eaves,  and  in  many  other  places. 

The  beft  method  of  preventing  trees  from 
being  infefted  is,  to  fcrape  the  ftems  with  apiece 
of  bone  or  wood  made  in  the  form  of  a  knife, 
taking  care  not  to  bruife  the  bark  ;  and  after- 
wards to  wafh  the  tree  and  wall  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  foap-fudsand  urine  mixed, 

As  foon  as  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  in  Au- 
tumn, they  fhould  be  raked  and  fwept  up ;  then 
carried  to  the  Melon-ground  and  mixed  up  with 
other  leaves  and  dung  for  hotbeds:  by  this 
means  you  will  get  rid  of  a  great  number  of 
eggs  of  infects  that  are  depofited  on  the  under- 

fide 
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fide  of  the  leaves.    Then  wafh  all  the  ftems  of 
the  trees,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  buds,  taking 
care  not  to  hurt  the  buds  :  in  doing  this,  what 
falls  will  deftroy  the  Hugs  that  take  fhelter  on  the 
offset  of  the  wall  and  in  the  borders,  before  they 
are  dug  for  planting  lettuce,  endive,  Ac.  This 
wafhing  fhould  be  repeated  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  which  will  deftroy  any  eggs  of 
different  infecfs  that  may  ftill  remain  about  the 
trees.  A  painter's  brufh  may  be  ufed  for  laying 
the  mixture  on  the  trees,  and  a  foft  broom,  or 
a  brufh  made  of  the  ends  of  garden  matting,  for 
warning  the  wall.    The  matting  feems  prefera- 
ble, as  being  foft  and  flexible,  it  will  enter  the 
holes  and  crevices. 

The  mixture  that  falls  on  the  border  and 
offset  of  the  wall,  in  this  fecond  wafhing,  will 
deftroy  thofe  flugs  and  infects  that  made  their 
appearance  early.  The  ftems  and  branches  of 
the  trees  may  be  warned  two  or  three  times,  or 
oftener,  in  the  Spring,  before  the  buds  begin,  to 
fwell  ;  but  the  branches  muft  not  be  rubbed 
after  the  trees  come  into  flower  ;  you  may, 
however,  fprinkle  them  over  with  the  mixture 
from  a  watering-pot  with  a  rofe  juft  before  the 
buds  begin  to  open,  but  by  no  means  after  they 
are  open  ;  as  it  will^  by  its  glutinous  nature, 

render 
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render  the  bloom  liable  to  be  fcorched  by  this 
fun. 

I  would  recommend  the  above  warning,  &c 
for  all  trees,  ftandards  as  well  as  thofe  on  walls  5 
particularly  Apple,  Cherry,  and  Plum  frees. 

If  any  Caterpillars  fhould  remain,  they  will 
be  difcovered  by  the  curling  of  the  leaves ;  for 
every  curled  leaf  has  one  or  more  caterpillars,  or 
other  infects,  in  it  ;  they  fhould  therefore  be 
carefully  pulled  off,  and  the  infects  crufhed  :  if 
neglected,  they  will  frequently  devour  every 
leaf,  leaving  the  tree  quite  naked,  and  of  courfe 
deftroy  the  fruit  for  that  feafon. 

There  are  fome  gregarious  forts  of  caterpillars 
found  in  great  numbers  enclofed  in  a  net,  or 
bag,  refembling  a  ftrong  cobweb,  and  fixed  to 
the  branches  of  trees  and  Ihrubs.  Thefe  nefts 
fhould  be  carefully  picked  off,  and  the  infects 
crufhed,  by  which  vaft  numbers  of  them  will  be 
deftroyed.  After  you  have  cleared  the  tree  as 
well  as  you  poffibly  can,  wafh  it  as  above  di- 
rected, which  will  deftroy  thofe  ftragglers  that 
may  ftill  remain  on  it. 

Obferve,  that  after  the  trees  come  into  flower, 
inftead  of  wafting  them  with  urine  and  foap- 
fuds,  they  fhould  be  well  watered  with  clear 
lime-water,  mixed  with  tobacco-water. 

There 
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There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  moths  that  in  the 
caterpillar  ftate  are  very  hurtful  to  plums  and 
other  fruit-trees  :  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  great 
advantage  to  deftroy  them  on  their  firft  appear- 
ance. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  get  acquainted 
as  much  as  poffible  with  the  economy  and  natu- 
ral hiftory  of  all  thefe  infects,  as  we  might 
thereby  be  enabled  to  find  out  the  moft  certain 
method  of  deftroying  them.    Were  a  few  of 
each  fort  of  caterpillars  put  in  a  box  or  cafe, 
and  fed  with  leaves  of  fuch  trees  as  they  gene- 
rally live  upon,  they  might  be  obferved  from 
time  to  time  until  they  came  to  the  chryfalis, 
and  from  that  to  the  moth  or  butterfly  ftate, 
and  thus  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  them 
might  be  obtained. 

It  would  be  neceffary  to  have  feparate  di  virions 
in  the  cafe  for  each  different  fpecies,  and  to  put 
fome  earth  in  the  bottom  of  each  divifion,  which 
fliould  be  moiftened  occafionally,  as  fome  of 
them  bury  themfelves  in  their  chryfalis  ftate, 
while  others  adhere  to  walls,  gates,  or  palings. 

Frefh  leaves  fhould  frequently  be  put  in,  and 
the  box  or  cafe  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine 
Canvas,  or  gauze,  to  admit  the  freftfair. 

At  the  fame  timethat  the  trees  are  cleared  of  the 
Coccus,  Aphis,  or  any  other  infects,  the  Caterpil- 
C  c  lars 
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lars  fhould  be  carefully  looked  for  and  picked  off* 
You  will  obferve,  that  they  Ihelter  themfelves 
at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots,  in  the  flowers,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  footftalks  of  the  flowers. 
There  are  two  or  three  forts  that  infeft  fruit  trees, 
two  of  a  brown  and  one  of  a  green  colour. 
Four  years  ago  the  Apple-trees  fufFered  very 
much  by  a  blight ;  they  had  all  the  leaves  eaten 
off,  and,  of  courfe,  bore  no  fruit.    I  flrft  had 
all  the  caterpillars  carefully  picked  off :  I  then 
cut  out  -the  cankered  wood,  and  warned  the  trees 
with  a  mixture  of  urine,  foap-fuds,  and  frefh 
cow-dung,  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  confid- 
ence of  paint,  laying  it  on  all  over  the  Items 
and  branches  of  the  trees,  particularly  where  the 
decayed  parts  were  cut  out :  after  this,  the  trees 
recovered  in  a  manner  that  furprifed  every  one 
who  faw  them  :  and  they  ftill  continue  in  a 
thriving  ftate,  and  bear  very  fine  fruit. 

In  1795  I  ufed  the  above  method  with  a  great 
many  dwarf  Apple-trees  ;  and  the  effect  was  fo 
vifible  next  feafon,  that  all  who  faw  them  took 
notice  of  the  great  difference  between  them  and 
the  remaining  trees,  which  we  had  left  to  nature  ; 
the  latter  bearing  no  fruit,  and  their  leaves  being 
eaten  by  the  caterpillar,  while  the  former  have 
borne  fine  clean  fruit  ever  fince. 

The 
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The  trees,  twenty-five  in  number,  which  I 
left  to  nature,  continued  in  a  fickly  ftate  for 
three  years,  neither  bearing  fruit  nor  putting 
forth  fhoots.  After  the  third  year  I  headed  them 
down,  fcraping  the  items  and  cleaning  off  the 
infects  ;  they  are  now  recovered,  having  made 
as  fine  wood  as,  the  others,  and  are  in  a  healthy 
flourifhing  ftate. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  IX.  reprefents  different  ftates  of 
a  kind  of  moth,  whofe  caterpillar  has  for  many 
years  done  great  mifchief  among  Pear-trees  on 
walls.  One  wall  in  particular,  in  Kenfington 
gardens,  was  very  much  hurt  every  year,  for 
feveral  years  fucceffively.-  I  imagined  that  it 
had  been  the  effect  of  lightning,  or  a  blight  ; 
till,  on  picking  off  the  caterpillars,  we  found  a 
fmall  fort  in  its  cafe,  flicking  to  the  leaves,  as  at 
a  (See  the  defcription  of  the  Plate.)  All  the  firft 
leaves  were  deftroyed  by  the  caterpillars  :  I  was, 
therefore,  rejoiced  that  I  had  found  out  the 
caufe  of  their  being  fo  much  injured  every  year, 
being  perforated  in  many  places,  and  dropping 
off  very  early. 

The  Chermes. 

Chermes  is  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to 
the  order  Hemiptera,  and  of  which  there  are 
c  c  2  twenty- 
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twenty-fix  fpecies.  They  take  their  fpecific 
names  from  the  different  plants  which  they 
frequent  j  as  the  Chermes  graminis,  or  grafs 
bug  ;  the  Chermes  ficus,  or  fig-tree  bug,  &c. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  genus,  and 
is  brown  above  and  greenifh  beneath.  It  has 
four  long  wings,  which  are  placed  in  form  of 
an  acute  roof.  The  larva,  which  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  has  fix  feet,  and  its  motion  is 
flow.  When  it  is  attempted  to  catch  the 
Chermes,  it  makes  its  efcape  rather  by  leaping 
than  flying,  by  means  of  its  hinder  legs,  which 
play  like  fprings.  Some  of  thefe  infects  have 
a  manoeuvre  worthy  of  notice.  Several  fpecies 
are  provided  at  the  extremity  of  their  body  with 
a  fmall  fharp-pointed  implement,  but  which 
lies  concealed  ;  and  this  they  draw  out  in  order 
to  depofit  their  eggs,  by  making  a  puncture  in 
the  plant  that  fuits  them.  By  this  method,  the 
fir-tree  Chermes  produces  that  enormous  fcaly 
protuberance  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  branches  of  that  tree,  and  which  is 
formed  by  the  extravafation  of  the  juices  occa- 
sioned by  the  punctures.  The  young  larvae 
fhelter  themfelves  in  cells  contained  in  the 
tumour.  The  directions  for  deftroying  the 
Coccus  are  applicable  to  this  infect. 


The 
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The  Thrips.. 

The  Thrips,  of  which  there  are  eleven  fpe- 
cies,  alfo  belongs  to  the  order  Hemiptera.  This 
infect  is,  in  general,  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcarcely 
<&fcerned  by  the  naked  eye.  It  is,  however, 
very  pernicious  to  fruit-trees,  fometimes  attack* 
ing  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  leaves.  To  deftroy 
this  infect,  follow  the  directions  given'  for 
deftroying  the  Coccus, 

The  Pfyaalna,  or  Moth. 

There  are  numerous  fpecies  of  this  well- 
known  infecl:,  and  their  caterpillars  differ  greatly 
as  to  fize,  fhape,  and  colour.  All  of  them, 
after  cafting  their  Hough  feveral  times,  fpin 
their  cod,  in  which  they  are  transformed  to 
chryfalids.  ■  They  are  frequently  found  in  this 
ftate,  rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of  fruit-trees  ;  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries. 
Thefe  leaves  muft  be  carefully  picked  off,  and 
the  infects  crulhed  :  the  trees  muft  then  be 
wafhed  with  clear  lime-water  mixed  with 
tobacco-watet.  This  warning  would  be  found 
ufeful  when  the  infect  is  in  its  larva  ftate,  after 
picking  off  and  crufhing  as  many  of  the  cater- 
c  c  3  pillars 
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pillars  as  poffible.  See  Caterpillars.  {Page 
382.) 

Sphinx  or  Hawk-Moth. 

There  are  165  fpecies  of  this  genus,  ten  of 
of  which  are  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

The  name  of  Sphinx  is  given  to  this  genus 
on  account  of  the  lingular  attitudes  of  their 
caterpillars,  who  apply  the  hinder  part  of  their 
body  to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  hold  the  reft  of 
it  erect,  like  the  fabulous  Sphinx.  Moft  of 
them  fpin  their  cod  under  ground.  The 
fphinges  appear  either  early  in  the  morning,  or 
after  funfet,  and  fly  heavily  and  fluggifhly,  often 
emitting  a  kind  of  found.  Many  of  the  cater- 
pillars are  green  and  fmooth,  fome  brown,  or 
yellow,  and  others  are  fpotted,  or  have  belts. 
The  Sphinx  may  be  deftroyed  by  the  fame  me-, 
thod  as  the  Phalaena, 

The  Phahena  Bomhyx  Neustria.' 

The  Phalaena  Neuftria,  or  Lackey  Moth, 
lays  its  eggs  in  rings  round  the  branches  of  fruit- 
trees,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  necklace. 
Thefe  being  very  hard,  and  adhering  clofe  to 

the 
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the  bark,  muft  be  cut  off  with  a  fharp  knife, 
taking  care  to  wound  the  bark  as  little  as  poffi- 
ble  ;  and  wherever  the  knife  enters,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  rub  in  a  little  of  the  Compofition. 

ThePapilio. 

The  Papilio,  or  Butterfly,  belongs  to  the 
order  Lepidoptera.  There  are  a  great  many 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  generally  diftinguifhed  by 
the  colour  of  their  wings  :  The  more  common 
forts,  with  their  caterpillars,  are  fo  well  known 
as  to  render  a  defcription  of  them  unneceflary. 
The  caterpillars  and  chryfalids  muft  be  carefully 
picked  off,  and  the  trees  well  watered  with  clear 
Jime-water  and  tobacco-water  mixed. 

The  Cicada. 

The  Cicada,  Frog-hopper,  or  Flea-Locuft, 
is  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to  the  order 
Hemiptera.  The  larvae  of  feveral  of  this  genus 
.evacuate  great  quantities  of  a  frothy  matter  upon 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  plants  or  trees,  in  the 
midft  of  which  they  conftantly  refide,  probably 
for  fhelter  againft  other  animals ;  perhaps,  alfo, 
the  moifture  of  this  foam  may  ferve  to  fecure 
them  from  the  fultry  rays  of  the  fun. 

c  c  4  ^-*s 
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As  the  froth  emitted  by  thefe  infects  is  very 
uniightly,  and  as  they  are  alfo  hurtful  to  trees, 
by  eating  the  leaves,  they  ihould  be  deftroyed 
by  rubbing  off  the  larva;  with  the  hand,  and 
afterwards  watering  the  tree  plentifully  with 
foft  water. 

Of  Earwigs. 

Earwigs  are  very  deftructive  to  fruit,  par- 
ticularly Peaches.  The  method  that  I  would 
recommend  for  deftroying  them,  and  which 
I  have  long  purfued  with  fuccefs,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Take  old  bean-ftalks,  cut  them  about  ninei 
inches  long,  tie  them  up,  in  fmall  bundles, 
with  fome  pack-thread,  or  with  fmall  yellow 
willows,  and  hang  them  on  nails  againff  the 
wall,  at  different  parts  of  "the  trees.  The  firft 
thing  you  do  in  the  morning,  being  provided 
with  a  board  about  eighteen  inchesfquare,  and 
a  fmall  wooden  trowel,  take  down  the  bundles 
of  bean-ftalks,  one  by  one,  ftrike  them  againfl 
the  board,  and  with  your  trowel  kill  the  ear- 
wigs as  they  fall  out  of  the  ftalks.  If  you  fol- 
low this  up  every  morning  (or  every  other 
morning),  you  will  be  able  to  keep  them 
under, 

•  The 
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The  foregoing  method  will  arifwer  for  any  fort 
of  trees  infefted  with  earwigs.  In  fome  years  I 
have  feen  a  great  part  of  the  fruit,  efpecially 
the  fmooth-fkinned  forts,  deftroyed  by  thefe 
infects  and  a  fmall  green  caterpillar  ;  and  in  a 
fcarce  year  of  fruit,  the  leaves  of  Peaches  are 
frequently  deftroyed  by  them. 

The  fhreds  taken  from  trees  that  have  been 
unnailed  in  Autumn,  fhould  be  foaked  in  boil- 
ing-hot foap-fuds  for  three  or  four  days,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  ufed  again  ;  this  will  kill 
the  eggs  of  earwigs  and  other  infects  that  may 
be  depofited  on  them. 

Of  the  Ant. 

The  Ant  is  very  deftructive  to  fruit,  efpecially 
the  Peach  when  ripe ;  you  will  frequently  fee 
thefe  infects  travelling  all  over  the  trees,  and 
fometimes  the  fruit  will  be  filled  with  them. 
The  beft  method  that  I  have  found  to  deftroy 
them  is,  to  get  a  iharp-pointed  wooden  ftake, 
or  an  iron  crow,  if  the  ground  be  hard,  and 
with  it  bore  a  hole  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  wall, 
and  as  deep  as  the  ground  will  permit.  By 
ftirring  the  earth  you  will  fet  the  Ants  in  mo- 
tion :  then  work  your  ftake  or  crow  round  the 
fides  of  the  hole,  making  them  as  fmooth  as 
you  can  ;  the  Ants  will  come  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  hole  and  tumble  in,  and,  by  the  fhape  of 
the  hole  and  fmoothnefs  of  its  fides,  will  be 
prevented  from  climbing  up  again.  When 
you  fee  a  great  many  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
pour  in  fome  water  from  a  watering-pot ;  and 
thus  you  may  drown  thoufands  of  them.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  there  muft  be  feveral  holes 
made,  according  to  the  length  of  the  wall. 

This  is  an  eafy  and  limple  way  to  get  rid  of 
Ants.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  they  do  good, 
by  eating  the  Aphides  from  off  the  trees ;  but  I 
have  always  thought  that  they  do  much  more 
hurt  than  good. 

You  may  likewife  deftroy  many  of  them' by 
mixing  quick-lime  with  foot,  and  laying  it  along 
their  roads  where  you  fee  them  thickeft  ;  but 
where  you  can  come  at  their  nefts,  the  beft  way 
is  to  put  a  piece  of  quick  lime  into  it,  and  pour 
*  as  much  water  over  the  lime  as  will  flake  it,  the 
heat  of  which  will  deftroy  them :  when  you 
have  poured  in  the  water,  cover  the  lime  with 
a  turf  or  a  little  earth,  which  will  render  it  more 
effectual,  by  confining  the  heat.  You  may 
flake  the  lime  with  a  mixture  of  urine  and 
foap-fuds,  which  will  render  it  ftill  more  ef- 
fectual. 


IF 
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If  a  little  of  the  powder  of  ftavesacre  be  laid 
on  the  ground  round  the  Hem  of  a  tree,  it  will 
prevent  Ants  from  afcending  it. ' 

Slugs; 

Thefe  infects  are  frequently  found  harbour- 
ing  about  the  foundations  of  walls,  and  about 
the  roots  of  Peafe,  Lettuce,  &c.  They  may  be 
picked  off  and  killed,  by  putting  them  into  a 
pot  in  which  is  a  little  fine  unflaked  lime  ;  or  the 
ground  where  they  are  fhould  be  well  watered 
with  foap-fuds  and  urine,  mixed  with  tobacco- 
water.  When  they  are  numerous  on  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  which  frequently  happens  after 
rain,  or  in  a  dewy  morning,  fine  unflaked  lime 
thrown  over  the  borders,  &c.  will  deftroy  them. 
But  I  prefer  the  above  mixture,  which,  if  the 
ground  be  well  watered  with  it,  will  bring  them 
up  out  of  their  holes,  when  they  very  foon  die  : 
it  will  alfo  deftroy  their  eggs,  which  they  always 
depofit  in  the  earth. 

Snails. 

Snails,  during  the  Winter,  gather  themfelves 
together  in  clufters :  and  in  that  feafon  are  fre- 
quently found  in  great  numbers  behind  wall- 
trees,  and  in  holes  of  the  walls.    They  muft  be 
1  carefully 
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carefully  picked  off  and  crufhed,  which  is  the 
only  effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  If 
any  fhould  efcape,  they  fhould  be  deftroyed  as 
they  make  their  appearance  in  the  Spring.  As 
they  alfo  depofit  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  the 
borders  fhould  be  well  watered,  as  directed  for 

Slug-s. 
o 

Of  Wasps  and  Flies. 

As  foon  as  the  wafp  and  large  flelh  fly 
(which  are  very  deftructive  to  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
particularly  Grapes)  make  their  appearance,  get 
ready  feveral  bottles  or  phials ;  then  mix  up 
grounds  of  wine,  or  beer,  with  fweepings  of  fugar, 
honey,  or  grounds  of  treacle,  and  with  this  mix- 
ture fill  the  bottles  half  or  three  quarters  full,  then 
place  fome  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and 
hang  a  fufficient  number  up  by  a  piece  of  yel- 
low willow,  or  packthread,  on  the  nails  againft 
the  walls  in  different  places,  obferving  to  empty 
them  frequently,  as  they  fill  with  flies  and 
wafps  ;  firft  pour  the  liquor  into  an  empty  bot- 
tle, and  then  fhake  out  the  dead  infects,  crufh- 
ing  them  with  your  foot,  that  none  of  them 
may  revive  :-then  pour  back  the  liquor  into  the 
bottles  and  'phials  as  at  firft.  In  this  manner 
you  may  deftroy  a  great  many  before  the  fruit 
becomes  ripe.    If  you  begin  to  hang  up  the 

bottles 
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bottles  as  foon  as  you  fee  the  fly,  which  comes 
much  earlier  than  the  wafp,  you  will  be  able  to 
deffroy  great  numbers  of  them,  and.  will  have 
the  botfles  ready  for  the  wafps  when  they  make 
their  appearance.  The  fly  will  be  found  as  de- 
ftnutive  as  the  wafp  to  Grapes. 

When  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  wafps  are 
numerous,  if  they  do  not  enter  the  bottles  faft 
enough  (which  will  happen  when  the  fruit  is 
very  ripe),  take  a  little  oil  in  a  cup,  and  with  a 
feather  dipped  in  it  touch  their  backs,  and  they 
will  inftantly  drop  down  ;  on  obferving,  you 
will  find  them  turned  black  and  green  by  the 
effects  of  the. oil  *.  It  is  amazing  what  num- 
bers a  diligent  perfon  can  deftroy  in  this  way  in 
a  day.  ,  Oil  has  the  fame  effect  on  flies ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  touch  them  with  it  as  they 
are  fo  quick  in  their  motions. 

Of  Birds. 

When  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  Birds  will  attack - 
it.    The  bell  preventive  in  this  cafe  is,  to  cover 
the  trees  with  nets,  or  buntine,  a  fort  of  cloth 
of  which  fhip's  colours  are  made.    Thefe  wilj 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  the  fruit,  and 

*  Oil  kills  infects  by  doling  up  the  lateral  pores  by 
which  the/  breathe. 

will 
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will  foon  dry  after  rain  :  they  will  alfo  be  a  gged 
covering  for  the  trees  in  Spring,  in  cold,  wet, 
or  fnowy  weather.  «, 

Hats  and  Mice. 

Thefe  vermine  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  in 
gardens,  in  fheds,  and  other  places,  where  th*ey 
frequently  deftroy  great  quantities  of  Beans, 
Peafe,  and  other  feeds ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  in- 
tereft  of  every  gardener  to  kill  as  many  of  them 
as  poffible. 

There  are  different  ways  of  deftroying  them, 
by  traps,  and  by  poifon  ;  but  I  would  advife 
never  to  ufe  arfenic,  or  corrofive  fublimate,  for 
that  purpofe,  except  under  particular  circum- 
ftances,  as  they  are  deadly  poifon  :  nux  vomica 
will  generally  anfwer  the  end  as  well,  without 
the  danger.  In  cafe  of  being  accidentally  tailed 
by  children  or  others,  it  will  be  attended  with 
no  worfe  confequence  than  leaving  a  difagree- 
able  bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth  ;  unlefs,  indeed, 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  it  be  taken,  which 
would,  no  doubt,  prove  fatal  *  ;  as  it  is  pof- 
felfed  of  a  ftrong  narcotic  quality,  and  is  found 

*  It  has  been  taken  in  dofes  from  five  to  ten  grains 
twice  a  day,  in  intermittents  and  dyfenteries. 

a  cer- 
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a  ceftain  poifon  for  dogs  and  cats,  as  well  as- 
for  rats  and  mice.  All  domeftic  animals  Ihould, 
therefore,  be  kept  from  the  places  where  the 
poifon  is  laid.  A  very  good  way  to  prevent 
accidents  is,  to  enclofe  the  traps  in  cafes,  having 
holes  in  the  ends  of  them  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  rats,  but  fmall  enough  to  exclude  dogs, 
cats,  &c. 

A  Bait  for  Rat-Traps. 

Take  a  pound  of  good  flour,  three  ounces  of 
treacle,  and  fix  drops  of  the  oil  of  carraways ;  put 
them  all  in  a  difh,  and  rub  them  well  together 
till  they  are  properly  mixed ;  then  add  a  pound 
of  crumb  of  bread. 

Set  the  traps,  baited  with  fome  of  the  fore- 
going mixture,  as  near  their  haunts  as  poffible; 
but,  for  two  or  three  days,  fo  as  not  to  fall  or 
ftrike  on  the  rats  going  in,  and  let  them  have 
free  liberty  to  go  in, and  out  at  pleafure;  this 
will  make  them  fearlefs.  Lay  fome  of  the  bait 
at  the  rat-holes,  and  fcatter  a  little  of  it  quite 
up  to  the  traps,  and  fo  on  to  the  bridge  of  each 
trap,  where  you  may  lay  a  handful.  It  may 
alfo  be  proper  to  fcent  the  traps  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture,  for  the  purpofe  of  enticing  the 
tats  into  them. 

Take 
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Take  twenty  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium,  fix  or 
feven  grains  of  mu(k,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oil 
of  annifeed  •,  put  them  in  a  fmall  phial,  and 
lhake  it  well  before  ufing  : — then  dip  a  bit  of 
twifted  paper,  or  rag,  in  the  mixture,  and  rub 
each  end  of  the  trap  with  it,  if  a  box-trap,  and 
put  two  or  three  drops  on  the  bridge,  leaving 
the  paper  or  rag  in  the  trap.    Of  whatever 
kind  the  trap  is,  it  fhpuld  he  fcented:  once 
in  a  twelvemonth  will  be  fufficient.  Then 
throw  fome  chaff,  mixed  with  a  little  wheat, 
about  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  rats ;  for  they  are  very  fagacious,  and 
will  not  enter  a  fufpicious  place.    This  will  be 
neceflary  to  be  done  only  at  the  nrfr*time  of 
fetting  the  traps  ;  for  after  fome  rats  have  been 
caught  and  have  watered  and  dunged  in  them, 
rats  will  enter  boldly  when  they  find  others  have 
been  there  before  them  ;    do  not,  therefore, 
wafh  or  clean  out  the  trap,  as  fome  people  do 
before  they  fet  it  again ;  but  let  the  dung  and 
urine  remain  in  it.    Keep  the  places  where  the 
traps  are  let  as  private  as  pofiible  ;  and  when 
you  fet  them  for  catching,  mix  no  bread  with 
the  bait,  as  the  rats  will  in  that  cafe  be  apt  tQ 
carry  it  away. 

When  you  find  the  holes  quiet,  and  that  no 
rats  ufe  them,  flop  them  up  with  the  following 

com- 
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compofition.  Take  a  pint,of  common  tar,  half 
an  ounce  of  pearl-afhes,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol, and  a  good  handful  of  common  fait,  mix 
them  all  well  together,  in  an  old  pan  or  pot. 
Take  fome  pieces  of  paper,  and  lay  fome  of  the 
above  mixture  very  thick  on  them,  then  flop 
the  holes  well  up  with  them,  and  build  up  the 
mouth  of  the  holes  with  brick,  or  ftone,  and 
mortar  :  if  this  be  properly  done,  rats  will  no 
more  approach  thefe,  while  either  fmell  or  tafte 
remains  in  the  compofition. 

To  kill  Bats  in  Places  where  you  cannot  set  Traps. 

Take  a  quart  of  the  bait  already  defcribed, 
then  rafp  into  it  three  nuts  of  mix  vomica,  and 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  crumb  of  bread,  if 
there  was  none  before  ;  mix  them  all  well  to- 
gether, and  lay  it  into  the  mouth  of  their  holes, 
and  in  different  places  where  they  frequent ;  but 
firft  give  them  .of  the  bait  without  the  nux  vo- 
mica for  three  or  four  fucceeding  nights  ;  and 
when  they  find  it  agrees  with  them,  they  will 
eat  that  mixed  with  the  nut  with  greedinefs. 

Rats  are  frequently  very  troublefome  in  fhores 
and  drains.  In  fuch  cafes,  arfenic  may  be  ufed 
with  fuccefs,  as  follows :  take  fome  dead  rats, 
and  having  put  fome  white  arfenic,  finely  pbw- 
D  d  dered, 
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dered,  into  an  old  pepper-box,  fhake  ,a  quan-* 
tity  of  it  on  the  foreparts  of  the  dead  rats,  and, 
put  them  down  the  holes,  or  avenues  by  the 
lides  of  the  fhores  at  which  they  come  in  ;  this, 
puts  a  flop  to  the  live  ones  coming  any  further  j 
for  when  the}''  perceive  the  arfenic  they  will  retire 
immediately ;  whereas  if  you  were  to  put  down 
the  dead  rats  without  the  arfenic  the  live'  ones 
would  eat  them. 

What  has  been  faid  relates  chiefly  to  rats ;  we 
fhall  now  give  fome  directions  for  deftroying 
mice. 

Take  a  quart  of  the  bait  preferibed  for  rats 
before  there  is  any  bread  mixed  with  it ;  then 
take  four  nuts  of  nux  vomica,  and  rafp  them 
very  fine,  otherwife  the  mice  will  pick  out  the 
food  from  if,  on  account  of  its  bitter  tafte ;  rub 
them  well  together  ;  lay  fome  of  it  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  or,  if  without  doors,  on  a  piece  of 
tile,  removing  all  other  food  from  the  place, 
and  it  will  kill  all  that  g&  of  it.  What  is  not 
eaten,  take  away  in  the  morning,  and  replace  it 
at  night,  If  this  be  in  a  garden,  fhelter  it  with 
boards,  or  tiles,  that  it  may  not  get  wet, 

J  would  recommend  fettingfourth-figure  traps 
in  gardens :  thefe  are  fo  well  known  to  garden- 
ers, that  they  need  no  defcription.  They  may 
be  baited  with  garden  Beans,. 

Traps 
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Traps  are  alfo  made  by  bringing  garden  beans 
on  a  piece  of  fine  pack-thread,  as  you  would 
firing  beads,  then  driving  in  two  fmall  ftakes 
at  the  breadth  of  a  brick  from  each  other,  and 
letting  up  a  brick,  or  Hone,  or  a  board  with  a 
weight  on  it,  inclining  to  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees ;  thjpi  tie  the  firing,  with  the 
beans  on  it,  round  the  brick  and  ftakes,  to  fup- 
port  the  brick  in  its  inclining  pofition,  taking 
care  to  place  all  the  beans  on  the  under  fide  of 
the  brick.  The  mice  in  eating  the  Beans  will 
alfo  cut  the  packthread,  and  fo  difengage  the 
brick,  or  ftone,  which  falling  on  them  kills 
them. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  foregoing  me- 
thod;  but,  as  field-mice  will  feldom  enter  a 
clofe  trap,  I  thought  proper  to  mention  it. 

As  mice  are  frequently  carried  into  gardens 
with  ftraw,  or  litter,  and  are  there  extremely 
hurtful,  deftroying  Beans  and  Peafe  in  Spring, 
as  alfo  Lettuces,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  in 
frames,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  fome  pains  to  de-* 
ftroy  them, 
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redounds  very  much  to  the  general  honour 
Of  the  Britifh  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  particu- 
lar credit  of  the  Society  For  the  Encouragement 
bf  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  and 
feveral  other  affociations  for  the  advancement 
of  Agriculture,  &c.  that  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try has,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefeiit  century, 
received  fo  much  improvement,  and  filch  added, 
beauty* 

The  premiums  and  honorary  marks  of  dif- 
tinction  held  forth  by  thefe  focieties  have  ex- 
cited a  fpirit  of  emulation,  of  fuggefted  a  fpirit 
of  improvement,  among  perfons  of  every  rank 
of  life,  which  have  been  productive  of  many 
difcoveries  of  no  common  benefit  in  their  pre- 
fent  effects,  and  of  great  promife  from  their 
future  cortfequences,  to  the  community  at  large. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  ftrides  which  mo- 
dern agriculture  has  made  towards  perfection  in 
many  points,  therd  is  one  particular  and  very 
interesting  branch  of  this  Science  which  im- 
s  d  4  provement 
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provement  has  not  yet  embraced,  viz.  the 
growth  of  timber,  and  the  culture  and  manage- 
ment of  plantations  both  of  fruit  and  foreft 
trees. 

The  profeffion  of  a  gardener  has  been  the 
employment  of  my  life  ;  and,  during  a  long 
fucceffion  of  years,  it  has  been  an  object  of  my 
particular  ftudy  to  inveftigate  and  difcover  the, 
latent  caufes  of  thofe  various  defects  and  di- 
feafes  to  which  all  kinds  of  trees  are  more  or 
lefs  fubject,  and  the  injuries  refulting  from 
them,  by  obftructing  the  fertility  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  diminifliing  the  quantity,  as  well  as 
quality,  of  timber  in  foreft-trees. 

Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  evil  in  all  its  appearances  and  effects,  my 
attention  was  diretted  toward  the  difcovery  of 
fnch  a  remedy  as  might  not  only  counteract 
the  progrefs  of  thefe  difeafes  in  fruit  and  foreft- 
trees,  but  alfo-  afford  nature  fuch  powerful 
affiftance,  that  flic  might  be  enabled  to  reno- 
vate, as  it  were,  fertility  in  the  one,  and  found 
timber  in  the  other.  Of  my  fuccefs  in  thefe 
endeavours  to  promote  the  general  advantage  of 
-this  country  in  a  matter  fo  connected  with  its 
beft  interefh,  I  have  that  clear  conviction 
■which,  I  truft,  will  be  hereafter  communicated 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  appli- 
ggj  j  cation 
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cation  of  my  experience  fhall  be  made  and  pro- 
fecuted. 

The  inquifitive  fpirit  which  accompanied 
my  profeffional  purfuits,  with  the  natural  de- 
fire  of  improving  my  private  practice  in  the 
management  of  the  various  kinds  of  trees  under 
my  care,  led  me  by  degrees  to  this  difcovery. 
The  idea,  however,  of  making  it  public  never 
occurred  to  me,  till  the  many  trials  and  ex-^ 
periments  that  I  had  repeatedly  made,  both  on 
fruit  and  foreft-trees,  in  the  Royal  gardens  at 
Kenfington,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  many 
perfons  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  philofophical 
eminence,  and  prompted  them  to  favour  it 
with  a  particular  examination.  Their  invefti- 
gation  of  my  procefs  and  method  of  curing  the 
defects  and  injuries  which,  from  various  caufes, 
thofe  trees  had  fuftained,  by  producing  con- 
viction in  their  minds,  gave  the  moft  flattering 
encouragement  to  me.  Indeed,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy  had  been  attended  with  fuch 
uninterrupted  fuccefs,  that  its  falutary  and  cer- 
tain effects  were  evident  to  every  one  who  fa- 
voured it  with  an  attentive  obfervation.  Many, 
who  vilited  me  with  the  moft  decided  opinions 
againft  the  fuccefsful  application  of  any  remedy 
for  trees  in  a  very  advanced  ftate  of  decay,  did 
not  hefitate,  on  an  inveftigation  of  the  fubject, 

t© 
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to  acknowledge  that  their  prejudices  were  not 
only  removed,  but  that  their  judgments  were 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  powerful  efficacy  of 
the  difcovery,  and  the  Very  great  advantages 
which,  both  in  an  individual  and  a  national 
view,  might  be  derived  from  it* 

Among  the  more  early  enquirers,  were  the' 
Commiffioners  appointed  by  parliament  to  exa- 
mine into  the  ftate  of  the  woods,  forefis,  and 
land  revenues  of  the  crown  ;  who*  in  the  courfe 
of  their  furveys,  had  perceived  a  great  number 
of  trees  in  the  Royal  forefts  to  be  materially 
injured ;  and  their  anxiety  to  prevent  the  lofs 
or  further  damage  of  fo  much  valuable  timber 
induced  them  to  honour  me  with  a  letter* 
concerning  the  effects  of  injuries  done  to  oak- 
trees,  and  the  means  of  preventing  or  curing 
defects  in  timber  from  various  caufes  therein 
flared. 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry  of  the  Commiffioners* 
I  did  myfelf  the  honour*  of  addreffing  them  two 
fucceffive  letters  Jf. 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  thefe  letters,  the 
Commiffioners  favoured  me  with  a  vifit  at  ' 
Kenfington,  to  examine  the  proeefs  and  mode 
of  cure  which  I  had  adopted,*  as  well  as  the 

*  See  No.  I.  of  tlie  Appendix. 

f  See  Nos.  II.  and  III,  of  the' Appendix. 

effects 
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effects  which  my  remedy  had  produced  ori 
trees  of  various  kinds  and  ages  to  which  it  had 
been  applied.    Thofe  gentlemen Teemed,  in  a 
inoft  particular  manner,  to  interdfr.  themfelves 
in  afcertaining  the   utility  and  benefit  that 
might  arife  from  the  application  of  it  to  many 
thoufand  valuable  trees  in  his  Majefty's  woods 
and  forefts,  which  had  received  injuries  of  fuch 
a  kind  as,  if  left  to  the  unaffifted  efforts  of  na- 
ture, would  occafion  a  very  confiderable  dimi- 
nution in  the  value  and  the  quality  of  the  tim- 
ber, and  might  even  terminate  in  their  entire 
ruin  *. 

This  very  attentive  and  minute  examination 
of  the  feveral  objecls  of  their  inquiry  being  fol- 

*  Mr.  Nichol,  of  Redbridge,  Hants,  Purveyor  for  Portf* 
mouth  Dock,  informed  me,  that  the  average  of  the  da- 
maged  timber,  brought  to  that  place  was  never  lefs  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  quantity  of  timber  brought  in  afinu-  " 
ally;  and  not  unfrequently  it  amounted  to  a  third  If 
however,  the  trees  that  have  received  any  injuries' were 
prepared,-  and  the  Compofition  applied  as  direfted  in  this 
Ireatue,  the  cavities,  or  wounds,  would  be  filled  up  with 
*ew  and  found  wood.    And  if  recent  wounds,  occafioned 
by  lopping,  or  breaking  off  branches,  were  immediately 
dreffcd  in  a  proper  manner  with  the  Compofition,  the  tree 
would  fuftain  no  injury/  as  the  wounds  would  be  healed 
■nd  covered  over  with  new  and  found  bark  in  a  ihort  fpacs 
^ time,  f0  that  there  would  not  be  found  a  foot  of  da- 
maged timber. 


lowed 
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lowed  by  the  cleareft  conviction  of  the  great 
public  utility  which  would  refult  frorn  a  general 
application  o{  the  remedy,  the  Commiilioners 
were  pleafed  to  make  a  reprefentation  of  it  to 
the  Lords  of  his  Majefty's  Treafury,  under 
whofe  fanction  it  was  fubmitted,  to  the  conlideiv 
ation  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  ,Mr,  Rofe, 
on  the  24th  of  July  1789  :  and  on  his  motion, 
an  humble  Addrefs  was  preferred  by  that 
honourable  Iloufe  to  his  Majefty  on  the  fub- 

]<#*;','•'•'.:.•  ^tm^^at^p 
In  confequence  of  this  Addrefs,  a  Committee 
of  Members  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  un- 
dertook, at  the  inftance  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treafury,  to  inveftigate  the  efficacy  of  my 
Compofition  ;  for  which  purpofe,  they  moft 
attentively  examined  the  ftate,  condition,  and 
progrefs  of  cure,  of  the  decayed  and  injured 
trees  in  Kenfington  gardens,  to  which  it  had 
been  applied,  in  experiments,  of  various  kinds, 
for  upwards  of  fever*  preceding  years  ;  and, 
after  having,  by  a  very  full  enquiry,  ftrict  in- 
veftigation,  and  the  moft  minute  attention, 
fatisfied  their  minds  in  every  particular,  they 
reported  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury  the  re- 
fult  of  their  examination,  exprefling  their 
unanimous  opinion  and  conviction,  that  "  The 

*  See  No.  IV.  of  the  Appendix. 

Com- 
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Composition  was  a  difcovery  which  might  be 
rendered  highly  beneficial  both  to  individuals 
and  the  public."  That  Report,  and  alfo  a 
Letter  previoufly  written  to  the  Committee  by 
the  Commiffioncrs  of  the  Land  _  Revenue,  of 
which  1  have  been  favoured  with  copies,  are, 
for  the  further  information  of  the  Public,  in- 
ferted  in  the  Appendix  *. 

Having  been  thus'  honoured  by  the  unani- 
mous approbation  of  perfons  fo  refpectable  for 
their  rank',  character,  and  knowledge,  I  pro- 
ceeded fo  exert'  myfelf  in  making  various  ad- 
ditional trials  and  experiments,  to  enable  me 
to  give  farther  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  my 
Gompofition,  in  reftoring  the  powers  of  vege- 
tation to  trees  fo  far  decayed  as  to  be  of  no 
value  as  timber,  but  which,  from  their  fitua- 
tion  as  a  fkreen,  or  as  compofing  part  of  a 
general  uniform  appearance  in  the  Royal  gar- 
dens^ if  became  a  defirable  object  to  preferve. 
Nor  were  my  endeavours  lefs  fuccefsful  in  this 
fubordinare  experiment,  than  they  had  been  in 
fhofe  which  were  directed  by  drcumifances  of 
fuperior  intereft ;  for-I  had:  the  very  great  fatis- 
faftion  to  find,  that,  in  confequence  of  my 
treatment  of  trees  in  that  ftate  of  decay  which 
has  juft  been  fpecified,  a  few  years''  growth  has 

*  See  No.  V.  of  the  Appendix. 

filled 
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filled  up  unfightly  chafms,  and  reftored  that 
uniformity  to  their  local  pofition,  which  young 
plants  fet  in  their  places  would  not  have  accom-» 
plifhed  in  a  long  courfe  of  fucceffive  years. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  having  been 
laid  before  his  Majefty,  jn  conlideration  of  the? 
great  utility  and  advantage  which  muft  arife  to 
the  country  at  large  from  the  ufe  of  this  Com^ 
pofition,  his  Majefty  was  moll  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  order  a  reward  to  be  given  to  the  author, 
for  making  known  to  the  public  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  with  the  method  of 
preparing  it,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion ;  and,  in  order  to  diffufe  the  benefits  of' 
this  difcovery  throughout  the  kingdom,  an  ad^ 
yertifement  *  has  been  inferted  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  in  moft  of  the  town  and  country 
newfpapers. 

The  very  great  importance  to  this  country  of 
fecuring  a  continued  fucceffion  of  good,  healthy, 
and  well-growing  foreft-trees,  producing  found, 
unblemifhed  timber,  for  fupplying  the  various 
wants  of  the  public,  muft  be  evident  to  every 
man's  reflection  ;  nor  need  it  be  obferved,  that 
numberlefs  large  trees,  in  the  woods,  parks, 
and  forefts,  of  this  kingdom,  are,  from  various 
caufes,  rendered  unfit  for  ufe,  and  the  timber 

*  See  No.  VI.  of  the  Appendix, 
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fo  much  damaged  as  to  occafion  a  considerable 
diminution  in  its  value.    This  evil  arifes,  in 
fome  inftances,   from   unfkilful  management, 
and  in  others  from  external  accidents ;  among 
which  are,   the  ruinous  effects  of  hurricanes 
and  high  winds,  when  the  trees  are  generally 
left,  in  their  wounded  and  disfigured  ftate,  to- 
the  accelerated  operations  of  inevitable  decay. 
It  alfo  not  un frequently  happens,  that  the  heirs 
pf  large  eftates,  on  coming  to  the  poffeffion  of 
them,  order  great  numbers  of  trees  to  be  pro- 
mifcuouily  felled,  before  they  have  attained^ 
ftate  of  maturity,  without  paying  the"  leaft  at- 
tention to  provide  a  fucceffion  of  young  trees 
to  fupply  their  place  ;  by  fuch  inexcufable  neg- 
ligence defeating  the  ends  propofed  by  the  pro- 
vident care  and  wifdom  of  their  anceftors,  de- 
priving the  public  of  a  valuable  fource  of  tim- 
ber, either  for  domeftic  purpofes  or  national 
ufe,  and  reducing  their  country  to  a  depen- 
d'ance  on  foreign  produce  for  .  fupplying  the 
demands  of  her  fleets  and  manufactures. 

I  fhall  efleem  myfelf  rrioft  happy,  if,  in  giv- 
ing this  tribute  of  information  to  the  general 
flock  of  public  improvement,  I  fhould  promote 
an  influence  that  may  excite  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  and  proprietors  of  land  of  every 

denomination  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  be 
0  actively 
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actively  felicitous  in  planting  and  preferring 
oak-timber,  the  native  growth  of  their  coun- 
try ;  that  Great  Britain  may  never  be  under  the' 
dangerous  as  well  as  difagreeable"  neceffky  of 
trailing  the  fafety  of  her  feamen  to  the  inferior 
texture  and  lefs  durable  quality  of  foreign 
growths;  while  the  hardy  oaks  of  England, 
which  for  ages  paft  have  been  confidered'  as 
affording  the  beft  timber  in  the  world  for  this 
building,  and  may  have  been  faid  to  have 
brought  home  victory  and  commerce  from 
every  part  of  the  globe,  are  no  longer  fuffered 
to  diminifh,  as  they  have  done  of  late,  to  the' 
rnanifeft  detriment  and  difhonour  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Such  an  evil  (and  it  is  of  no  common  mag- 
nitude) proceeds  from  the  negligence  and  inat- 
tention of  the  landed  men,  Who,  from  a  fpirit 
of  patriotic  ambition,  as  well  as  private  intereft, 
fhould  pay  a  very  vigilant  attention  to  the 
maintaining  of  a  fucceffion  of  healthy,  well- 
growing  timber,  for  the  fervice  of  their  coun- 
try, nor  any  longer  fuffer  the  internal  refources 
of  the  kingdom  to  fail  in  furnifhins;  materials 
for  that  great  national  object,  the  fupport  of 
the  Britifh  navy ;  as  well  as  for  the  many  vari- 
ous demands  of  domeftic  utility.  By  making 
fuch  a  provifion  for  the  public  wants,  they  will 

add 
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add  to  their  own  immediate  wealth,  as  well  as 
to  the  fortunes  of  thofe  who  come  after  them : 
and,  while  I  exprefs  my  wifhes  that  fuch  gene- 
ral good  defigns  may  be  put  in  univerfal  prac- 
tice, I  may  exprefs  my  belief,  that  the  difco- 
very  which  I  have  made,  and  which  is  now 
divulged  to  the  public  *,  will  facilitate  the 
means  of  profecuting  them,  to  the  effential  ad- 
vantage of  the  Britilh  Empire. 

General  Observations  on  the  Diseases,  Defects,  and 
Injuries,  of  all  Kinds  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees. 

In  the  courfe  of  more  than  thirty  years  prac- 
tice in  cultivating,  pruning,  and  keeping  of 
garden  fruit-trees,  I  have  obferved,  that,  from 
natural  caufes,  accidents,  and  unfkilful  manage- 
ment, they  were  fubjecl:  to  injuries  of  different 
kinds,  which  always  diminifhed  their  fertility, 
and  frequently  rendered  them  wholly  unpro- 
ductive. 

All  trees  that  bear  ftone-fruit  are  liable  to 
emit  a  gum  which,  by  producing  a  canker, 
proves  fatal  to  the  health  and  vegetation  of  the 
tree.  Moft  foreft-trees  are  alfo  liable  to  what 
is  called  a  bleeding,  which  proceeds  from  any 
injuries  that  obftruct  the  circulation  of  thejuices. 


*  See  Nos,  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  Appendix. 
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Of  thofe  which  fufFer  from  bad  management 
or  accidents,  fome  are  injured  by  unfkilful 
pruning,  and  lopping  at  improper  feafons  of. the 
year  ;  and  others  by  the  violence  of  high  winds, 
having  boughs  or  limbs  torn  from  their  bodies ; 
which  being  left  in  that  flare,  expofed  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  hard  fr'ofts,  are  often  cracked  or 
rent  in  the  wood  ;  or  from  heavy  and  foaking 
rains,  the  wounds  imbibe  fo  large  a  quantity  of 
wet  and  moifture,  as,  by  earning  a  fermentation 
with  the  natural  juices,  brings  On  difeafe,  and  in 
time  deftroys  the  health  and  vegetation  of  the 
tree.  Thefe,  among  other  caufes,  tend  to  pro- 
duce decay  and  barrennefs  in  fruit-trees,  as  well 
as  defects  in  timber,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the 
public  in  geneYal,  as  well  as  efi'ential  injury  to 
the  individual  proprietor. 
.  To  remove  thefe  evils,  and  to  prevent  the  ili 
eonfequences  arifing,  from  tli6  caufes  already 
described,  1  iubmit  to  the  experience  of  the 
public  a  remedy  discovered  by  myfelf,  which 
has  been  applied  with  never-failing  fuccefs  to  all 
kinds  of  fruit-trees,,  and  has  not  only  prevented 
further  decay,  but  actually  reilored  vegetation 
and  increaled  fruitfulnefs,  even  in  fuch  as  we're 
apparently  barren  and  decayed.  It  has  pro- 
duced alio  a  fimilar  effect  on  foreft-trees,  by 
reftoring  them  to  foundnels  of  timber  and 
'healthful  vegetation,  and  covering,  as  it  were, 
&  vihble 
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Vifible  nakednefs  and  increafing  decay,  with 
frefh  and  vigorous  foliage. 

This  remedy  is  a  Compolition  formerly 
applied  in  the  manner  of  a  plafter,  but  now  in  a 
liquid  ftate,  and  laid  over  the  wounded  or 
Injured  part  of  the  tree  with  a  painter's  brum  :  it 
is  of  a  foft  and  healing  nature  ;  pofTeffes  an 
abforbentand  adhefive  quality  ;  and,  by  refill- 
ing 'the  force  of  warning  rains,  the  contraction 
of  nipping  frofts,  and  the  effects  of  a  warm  fun 
or  drying  winds,  excludes  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  a  changeable  atmofphere. 

The  difcovefy  of  it  is  the  refult  of  much, 
reflection  and  ftudy  during  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  experiments, 
made,  at  a  very  coiifiderable  expence,  to  afcer- 
tain  the  efficacious  powers  of  the  application* 
Nor  fhall  I  hefitate  a  moment  to  declare  my 
Arm  belief,  that  wherever  it  fhall  be- properly 
applied  by  the  proprietors  of  gardens,  orchards* 
and  woods,  it  will  be  productive  of  all  thg 
advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  reftdring  as 
well  as  preferring  vigour  and  fertility  in  ajl 
kinds  of  fruit-trees ;;  as  alfo  from  preventing 
decay,  and  promoting  health  and  found  timber, 
in  every  fpecies  of  foreft-trees  :  and  how  great 
that  advantage  may  be,  it  is  in  the  capacity  of 
every  one  te  determine. 

£  e  a, 
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On  the  Management  of  Forest  Trees. 

The- received  opinion  and  common  practice 
of  moft  profeflional  men  has  been,  to  prune  or 
lop  their  trees,  from  the  month  of  October, 
when  the  juices  have  been  exhaufted  by  the 
Summer  foliage,  autumnal  fruit,  and  general 
nourifhment  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  until  the 
month  of  March,  when  the  fap  or  juices,  re- 
invigorated  by  nature  during  the  Winter's 
repofe,  begin  to  re-afcend  and  perform  the 
annual  function  of  cloathing  it  with  frefh  foli- 
age, bloflbms,  and  fruit.  The  reafon  of  this 
practice  is,  that,  the  fap  being  fallen  at  that 
feafon  of  the  year,  it  has  been  conlidered  as  the 
moft  proper  period  to  lop  off  all  fuperfluous 
growths- ;  and  the  efforts  of  nature  to  heal  the 
wounds  thus  neceffarily  given  (before  the 
riling  of  the  fap  in  the  following  Spring)  have 
been  judged  belt  for  the  fafety  and  health  of  the 
tree.  The  danger  of  performing  this  fervice 
■  when  the.  juices  are  in  a  more  vigorous  flow,  as 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  has  been 
dreaded,  from  a  fear  of  its  occafloning  a  wafte 
of 'the -nutritive  juices,  difcharging  themfelves 
through  the  wound,,  to  the  impoverifhment 
and  injury,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  the  tree. 

.  The 
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The  pruning  of  fruit-trees  and  the  lopping 
off  large  branches  from  foreft-trees  during  the 
Winter  feafon,  has  alfo  been  frequently  attended 
with  great  hurt  and  impediment  to  their  health 
and  vegetation  ;  the  wounds  being  expofed  to 
all  the  rigours  of  an  inclement  feafon,  and 
thereby  contracting  thofe  difeafes  which  con- 
tain the  principles  of  decay.  Hence  it  is  that 
fuch  numbers  of  foreft-trees  are  continually 
injured  in  their  value  for  public  ufes,  either  by 
unfkilful  management  or  purpofed  depredation, 
or  by  the  violence  of  boifterous  winds,  when, 
their  limbs  and  branches  being  torn  off,  the 
trees  are  left  in  that  unprotected  ftate  to  imbibe 
the  feeds  of  decay  and  rottennefs,  which  will  in 
time  pervade  their  very  heart,  and  render  them 
unfit  for  any  of  thofe  valuable  purpofes  for 
which  nature,  by  their  frame  and  texture, 
appears  to  have  defigned  them. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  where  branches 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  even 
at  the  diftance  of  two  or  more  feet  from  the  trunk, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  injury  to  the  timber, 
even  that  method  has  not  been  found  effectual 
to  fave  the  tree  from  very  material  detriment  5 
as  the  remaining  item  of  the  branch  fo  cut 
away,  dying  foon  after,  becomes  a  ready  con- 
duit for'  conveying  pernicious  moifture  and 

i|!  3  difeafg 
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difeafe  to  that  part  of  the  tree  with  which  it  r|> 
connected  ;  and  fo  on,  in  time,  to  the  whole. 

The  practice  of  others,  in  lopping  their  trees 
clofe  to  the  trunk,  and  dreffing  the  part  fmooth 
and  even,  has  lefs  objections  than  the  former  ; 
neverthelefs,  even  accordiqg  to  this  method, 
the  tree  is  liable  to  injury.  The  effort  of  nature 
to  heal  the  wounds  thus  given  difcovers  itfelf 
by  encircling  the  wound  with  a  kind  of  callus, 
or  lip,  which,  increasing  in  fize,  and  fwelling 
out  from  the  annual  flow  of  the  juices,  forms  a 
hollow  or  cavity  of  the  central  part,  where  the 
rain  or  fnow  is  very  apt  to  lodge  ;  and  penetrat- 
ing between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  dried  and 
cracked  by  a  hard  froft  or  a  warm  fun,  promotes 
that  fermentation  with  the  natural  juices,  which  ' 
is  the  certain  fource  of  difeafe  and  decay. 

Young,  healthful,  and  vigorous  trees,  when 
they  havejDeen  injured  by  being  wantonly  cut 
through  the  bark,  or  from  other  caufes,  will 
fometimes  recover  themfelves,  and,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  be  reftored  to  their  original 
foundnefs ;  but  when  cut  into  planks  and 
boards,  internal  blemifbes  and  faults  are  difco-, 
vered  in  them,  which  appear  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  early  injuries  which  the  tree  had 
received  ;  the  texture  of  the  wood  not  uniting 
where  the  wound  was  originally  given  ; though, 

from 
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from  the  youthful  vigour  of  nature,  the  bark 
lias  clofed,  and  an  external  cure  been  evidently- 
performed. 

As  a  moft  efficacious  remedy  to  prevent  the 
evils  that  I  have  defcribed,  with  all  their  defj 
tructive  confequences,  and  to  reftore  found 
timber  where  the  fymptoms  of  decay  are  already 
apparent,  I  confidently  recommend  the  ufe  of 
my  Competition,  which,  being  applied  in  a  pro- 
per manner  to  the  wounded  or  injured  part,  will- 
infallibly  prevent  the  bleeding  of  trees,  or  the 
oozing  of  juices  through  the  wounds  of  limbs  or 
branches  that  have  been  cut  off  in  the  middle 
of  Summer,  when  they  are  in  their  higheft 
vigour!,  and  moft  rapid  flow  of  vegetation  :  by 
which  means,  any  wafteful  difcharge  of  the 
juices  is  prevented,  and  they  are  duly  confined 
to  their  natural  operations  of  giving  nourifh- 
ment,  growth,  and  fertility,  to  their  refpeclive 
bodies. 

By  employing  the  propofed  remedy,  trees  of 
all  kinds  whether  in  gardens  or  orchards,  in 
parks  or  forefts,  may  with  greater  fafety  and 
advantage  be  pruned  or  lopped  in  the  Spring, 
or  early  in  the  Summer,  than  in  the  Winter 
feafon  ;  as  the  Compofition,  when ,  properly 
applied,  repels  the  flow  of  the  juices  through 
the  wound,  caufes  a  more  active  vegetation,  and 
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affifts  nature  more  powerfully  in  healing  the 
wound  at  the  time  the  fap  is  in  full  vigour,  than 
when  it  is  on  trhe  decline,  as  in  Autumn  and 
Winter. 

It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  remark,  that  both  fruit 
and  foreft  trees  (particularly  thofe  which  grow 
in  the  fhade)  are  very  liable  to  be  affected  with 
diforders  proceeding  from  the  growth  of  liver- 
wort, and  various  kinds  of  mofs,  that  adhere  to 
the  outer  bark  of  the  tree,  and  frequently  gain 
a  confiderable  thicknefs,  that  not  only  prevents 
the  natural  flow  of  the  juices,  but  caufes  a  ftag- 
nation  in  the  circulation,  and  brings  on  decay ; 
which,  after  deftroying  the  outer  bark,  pene- 
trates, by  degrees,  deeper  into  the  wood. 
Where  this  circumftance  is  obferved,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  clear  the  whole  bark  of  the 
tree  from  thefe  growths ;  and  where  it  is  infected, 
to  fcrape  or  pare  it  away.  When  the  body  of 
the  tree  is  thus  cleanfed  from  infection,  the 
Compofition  fhould  be  applied,  in  a  liquid  ftate, 
to  the  parts  fo  cleaned,  to  clofethe  pores  of  the 
wood  ;  when  the  tree  will  foon  acquire  a  frefh 
bark,  with  improved  health  and  vegetation.  I 
am  confirmed  in  thefe  opinions  by  the  many 
experiments  and  various  trials  that  I  have  made 
to  afcertain,  by  the  moft  pofitive  proofs,  the 
properties  of  this  Compofition,  before  I  ven-? 
'  ■[■■  turedj 
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tured  to  offer  it  to  the  public  attention.  In- 
deed, every  year's  experience  has  increafed  my 
conviction  of  its  general  utility,  when  properly 
applied  to  the'purpofes  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended. To  give  a  more  complete  illuftration 
of  its  virtues,  and  to  place  the  advantages  arifing 
from  it  in  a  ftronger  light,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to 
ftate  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  experiments 
that  I  have  made  on  the  foreft  trees  in  his  Ma- 
jefty's  Gardens  at  Kenfmgton,  where  the  falutary 
effects  of  the  Compofition  are  evident  to  every 
attentive  obferver. 

The  firft  trials  of  its  efficacy  were  made  on 
fome  very  large  and  antient  Elms,  many  of 
which  were  in  a  moft  decayed  ftate,  having  all 
their  upper  parts  broken,  by  high  winds,  from 
their  trunks,  which  were  withal  fo  hollow  and 
decayed,  that  a  fmall  portion  alone  of  the  bark 
remained  alive  and  found.  Of  thefe  trees  I  cut 
away  at  firft  a  part  only  of  the  rotten  fluff  frpm 
the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  then  applied  the 
plafter  to  the  place  where  the  operation  had 
been  performed,  by  way  of  an  internal  coat  of 
the  Compofition,  In  a  fhort  time,  however, 
the  efforts  of  nature,  with  a  renovated  flow  of 
the  juices,  were  clearly  difcernible  in  their  for- 
mation of  new  wood,  uniting  with,  and  fwelling, 
?is  it  were,  from  the  old,  till  it  became  aflrong 

fupport 
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fupport  to  that  part  of  the  tree  where  the  Com, 
pofifion  had  been  applied.  I  then  cut  away 
more  of  the  rotten  wood  from  the  infide,  apply- 
ing the  plafter  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the 
fame  good  effects,  and  continued  to  ufe  the 
knife  in  proportion  to  the  acquifition  of  new 
wood  ;  fo  that,  from  the  tops  of  thefe  decayed 
and  naked  trunks,  ftems  have  actually  grown  of 
above  thirty  feet  in  height,  in  the  courfc  of  fix 
or  feven  years  from  the  firft  application  of  the 
Compofition  ;  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  its 
good  effects  in  reftoriug  decayed  vegetation. 

Many  other  Elm  trees,  which  had  received 
hurts  from  bruifes  and  other  caufes,  and  where 
difeafe  and  decay  were  already  evident,  after 
cutting  away  all  the  infected  part,  and  duly 
applying  the  plafter,  were  fo  completely  healed, 
that  the  outline  of  the  wound  is  fcarcely  dis- 
cernible on  the  bark,  and  the  new  wood  is  aa 
perfectly  united  to  the  old,  as  if  it  had  been 
originally  formed  with  the  tree. 

Of  Oak-trees  alfo,  which  had  received  very 
confiderable  damage  from  various  accidents,  aa 
blows,  bruifes,  and  cutting  of  deep  letters;  the 
rubbing  off  of  the  bark  by  the  ends  of  rollers, 
or  wheels  of  carts,  and  mutilated  branches,  a,. 
perfect,  cure  has  been  made  and  found  timber 
produced.    The  acidity,  or  cqrrofive  quality, 

of 
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of  the  juice  of  Oak-trees,  when  obftructed  in 
their  circulation  from  any  of  the  caufes  already- 
mentioned,  and  fermenting  with  the  wet  and 
moifture  imbibed  by  the  wounds  from  the 
atmofphere,  will  bring  on  difeafe,  and  promote 
decay:  for,  notwithftanding  the  hard  texture  of 
the  Oak,  when  once  the  principles  of  decay 
'begin  to  operate,  the  acrimonious  juices  feed 
the  difeafe,  and  accelerate  its  progrefs,  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  in  trees  of  a  fofter  quality  and  tex- 
ture ;  but  when  the  difeafed  or  injured  part  k 
entirely  cut  away  to  the  frefh  found  wood,  and 
the  Compofition  properly  laid  on,  as  perfect,  a 
cure  has  been  made  as  I  have  already  related  in 
the  recovery  of  Elm-trees.  Indeed,  when  I 
reflect  that  the  Oak  has  been  the  boaft  of  our 
early  anceftors,  and  the  means,  under  the  bleffing 
of  God,  of  affording  protection  and  fafety,  as 
well  as  ^cumulating  honour  and  wealth,  to  the 
nation,  what  language  can  fufficiently  deplore 
that  want  of  public  fpirit,  and  that  frrange 
inattention  to  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of 
this  ftaple  tree,  /which  furfers  fuch  numbers  of 
Irately  Oaks  to  go  to  decay  ;  in  which  difgrac£ful 
ftate  they  remain  to  upbraid  their  poffeffors,  as 
foes  to  the  commerce  and  naval  glory  of  the 
kingdom  ! 

Various 
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Various  experiments  have  alfo  been  made  on 
other  foreft  trees,  as  afh,  limes,  chefnuts,  and 
fycamores,  that  had  received  the  feveral  injuries 
to  which  they  are  expofed  ;  as  well  as  many  of 
the  refinous  kinds,  fuch  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  others  of  the  pine  tribe  ■  in  all  of  which  I 
have  experienced  a  degree  of  fuccefs  that 
exceeded  my  moft  fanguine  expectations. 

As  I  feel  a  ftrong  folicitude  to  render  my 
experiments  of  the  moft  extenfive  advantage  to 
the  community,  and  in  particular  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  I  anded  eftates  throughout  the  kino*- 
dom,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  their  parti- 
cular attention,  that  all  foreft  trees,  whether 
felled  with  a  law  or  an  axe,  may  be  cut  near  to 
the  ground  ;  at  the  fame  time  carefully  preferv- 
ingtheftump  and  roots  from  any  further  injury. 
The  1'urface  fhould  then  be  made  quite  fmooth, 
when  the  Compofidon  may  be  fpread  over  the 
whole  furface  according  to  the  directions  already 
given.  It  fhould,  however,  be  oblerved,  that 
the  Gompofition,  when  employed  for  this  par- 
ticular purpofe,  fhould  have  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  powder  of  alabafter  mixed  with  the  dry 
powder  generally  directed  to  be  ufed  after  the 
Compofition  is  laid  on,  in  order  to  render  the 
furface  harder,  and  ofcourfe  better  able  to  refill 

the 
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the  bad  effects  of  the  dripping  of  trees,  of  rain, 
froft,  and  fnow.  But  this  addition  is  by  no 
means  neceffary  in  the  ufual  application  to  the 
fides  of  trees. 

In  confequence  of  this  procefs,  the  vigour 
of  the  roots  will  operate  fo  powerfully  in  the 
eourfe  of  the  fucceeding  Spring,  that  a  confide- 
rable  number  of  buds  or  branches  will  fhoot 
forth  round  the  flump,  which,  with  proper  care 
and  attention,  may  be  trained  to  many  valuable 
purpofes,  either  ftraight  or  crooked,  for  knee- 
timber,  or  other  ufes  :  and,  by  retaining  only  fo 
many  of  thefe  fhoots  as  are  defigned  to  grow  for 
any  particular  intention,  more  than  one  half 
will  be  faved,  in  point  "of  time,  according  to  the 
proportions  of  common  growth  :  for,  if  a  young 
tree  be  planted  in  a  foil  equal  in  quality  to  the 
lite  of  the  old  flump,  the  fhoot  growing  from 
the  latter  will,  in  eight  or  ten  years,  attain  to  a 
fize  which  the  Angle  plant  will  hardly  acquire  in 
twice  that  period.  There  are  alfo  many  ufefui 
purpofes  of  hufbandry,  as  hop-poles,  and  other, 
poles  ufed  on  various  occafions,  for  which  a 
number  of  fhoots  may  be  trained  from  one  flump, 
whofe  fertile  juices  will  fhortly  rear  a  healthy 
and  numerous  offspring  around  it.  Very  particu- 
lar attention,  however,  fhould  be  paid  to  regulate 
their  number,  according  to  the  fize  and  vigour 
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Of  the  ftump.  It  would  certainly  be  proper  to 
leave  more  of  them  at  firft  than  are  intended  to 
be  referved  for  final  ufe,  in  order  to  draw  up  the 
fap  :  if  too  few  are  left,  they  will  be  liable  to 
burft,  from  the  fuperabundant  flow  of  the  juices 
from  the  old  flock  :  to  prevent  which  inconve- 
nience, they  fhould  be  cut  away  by  degrees, 
always  applying  the  Compoiition  as  they  are 
cut,  and  leaving  the  fineft  ftem  to  produce  the 
new  tree,  which  will,  in  time,  cover  the  old 
flump,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  faint  kind  of 
cicatrix  at  the  junction  of  the  old  and  new  part 
of  the  tree. 

It  is  needlefs  for  me  t©  inflfl  on  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  land-proprietors  and  farmers" 
will  derive  from  this  method  of  managing  their 
woods  and  coppice  grounds,  wherever  they  may 
be.  In  many  counties  of  England,  coppice,  or" 
underwood,  is  an  article  in  very  great  demand 
for  charcoal,  common  fuel,  or  the  purpofes  of 
particular  manufactories,  as  well  as  to  furnifh  a 
variety  of  articles  for  husbandry  and  domeftic 
convenience. 

It  would  be  equally  unneceffary  to  enlarge  on, 
what  muft  be  fo  evident  to  the  moft  ordinary^ 
Bnderftanding,  the   great  national  advantage- 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of  this  Com- 
pofition,  by  preferving  and  increafing  the  native, 

fupplies- 
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fupplies  of  our  country  for  the  fupport  of  that 
navy  which  is  to  protect  it.  Nor  need  I  urge  to 
the  man  of  tafte,  and  the  lover  of  landfcape* 
beauty,  what  a  ufeful  help  it  may  afford  to  the 
delightful  modern  art  of  ornamental  horticul- 
ture. 


APPENDIX. 


N°  I. 

Land  Revenue  Office,  April  i7,  1759. 

Sir, 

BEING  informed  that  you  have  difcovefed  a 
method  of  curing  defects  in  growing  trees  of  all 
ages,  which  may  have  fuftained  damage  from 
any  caufe  whatever,  we  w.ifh  to  be  favoured  by 
you  with  an  anfwer  to  the  following  queftions, 
relative  to  injuries  done  to  the  bark  of  Oak-trees, 
and  the  means  of  preventing  defects  in  the  tim- 
ber ariling  from  that  caufe,  viz. 

i.  Suppofing  a  piece  of  bark  of  five  or  fix 
inches  fquare  to  be  cut  from  the  fide  of  an  Oak- 
tree  of  any  lize,  from  twenty  feet  to  one  load  or 
more,  fo  as  to  lay  the  wood  bare,  and  that  letters 
or  figures  were  burnt,  or  ftamped  with  fharp 
inftruments,  into  folid  wood,  where  the  bark 
was  fo  taken  off,  and  the  tree  left  in  that  ftate  fo 
long  as  it  ihould  continue  ftanding,  what  effect 
p  f  2  da 
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do  you  think  would  be  produced  by  fuch  procefs, 
upon  die  body  of  die  tree  ;  whether  it  would 
continue  to  grow,  and  increafc  in  lize  in  the 
part  from  which  the  bark  was  taken  ;  or  whether 
any,  and  what  detriment  would  enfue  from  it  tq 
the  timber,  if  no  means  were  ufed  to  prevent  it ; 
and  whether  fuch  detriment,  if  any,  would 
extend  further  than  the  limits  of  the  part 
deprived  of  its  bark  ? 

2.  If  you  fhould  be  of  opinion  that  Oak-trees 
would  fuftain  any  material  detriment,  or  become 
in  any  degree  defective,  from  the  caufe  above 
flared,  do  you  know  any  means  by  which  fuch 
detriment  may  be  effectually  prevented,  in  trees 
which  have  remained  in  that  ftate  from  four, 
five,  or  fix  months  to  a  year  ;  fo  as  to  reftore 
the  bark,  and  prevent  the  trees  from  becoming 
defective,  and  unfit  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy  ? 

3.  If  you  fhould  be  able  to  fuggeft  a  complete 
remedy  for  fuch  defects,  and  if  the  remedy 
would  be  effected  by  means  peculiar  to  your- 
felf,  and  unknown  to  others,  we  wifh  to  know  if 
you  would  be  willing  to  undertake  to  apply  it,  or 
fuperintend  or  direct  the  application  of  it  by 
perfons  properly  instructed  by  yourfelf,  to  any 
number  of  trees  that  might  require  it  in  any  of 
the  royal  forefts  ? 

4-  In 
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4.  In  cafe  there  mould  be  occafion  to  apply 
fuch  a  remedy  to  a  very  confiderable  number  of 
trees  in  the  flare  above  defcribed,  we  wifh  to 
know,  as  nearly  as  pbffible,  what  expence  the 
application  would  be  attended  with,  by  the  hun- 
dred, or  thoufand,  or. any  given  number  of  treesj 
including  labour,  materials,  and  every  inciden- 
tal expence. 

We  fhall  be  glad  to  receive  an  anfwer  to 
thefe  enquiries  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  and 
fere, 

Sir, 

Your  mdft  obedient  Servants, 

JOHN  CALL, 
JOHN  FORDYCE. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 


'*  *  3 
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Ka  II. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 
Revenue. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kensington,  April  24, 178 9, 

Honoured  Sirs-, 

To  tile  letter  you  have  been  pleafed  to 
honour  me  with,  I  beg  in  general  to  fay,  that, 
from  many  years  attention  to  fruit  and  foreft 
trees,  I  have  obferved  every  wound,  bruife,  or 
injury  ;  even  the  wanton  cutting  of  the  initials 
of  a  name  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  has  been  attended 
with  mifchief,  and  often  brought  on  the  de- 
ftrudHon  of  the  tree,  efpecially  if  old.  In  par- 
ticular I  beg  to  fay,  that,  if  a  tree  be  young, 
Nature  will  exert  herfeif  to  recover  from  the 
injury  ;  but,  if  the  tree  be  old,  it  will  ceafe  to 
grow  about  the  injured  part,  will  not  increafe 
in  fize,  the  wound  will  daily  increafe,  and  in 
time  deftroy  all  the  timber  of  the  tree. 

In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion,  I  beg  to 
fay,  that  Oak-trees  are  equally  liable  to  decay 
and  detriment.,  as  all  other  trees,  though  their 

decay 
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decay  will  be  proportionably  flow,  as  they  are 
lefs  porous  than  many  other  trees  of  our  ifland; 
though  I  fhould  add,  that  after  oak-trees  are  fo' 
far  decayed  as  to  hold  water,  their  decay  is  as 
rapid  as  moft  other  trees.    In  anfwer  to  the 
queftion,  "  Do  you  know  any  means  by  which 
fuch  detriment  may  be  effectually  prevented  ?" 
I  beg  to  fay,  that  after  many  years  clofe  applica- 
tion, arid  ftric~tly  critical  obfervation,  I  am 
fully  convinced,  that  upon  the  excifion  of  the 
decayed  partj  and  the  application  of  a  Compofi- 
tion,  it  is  poffible  to  heal  any  wounded  tree, 
and  evert  to  reftore  it  to  its  former  health,  if 
there  be  only  an  inch  or  two  of  bark  remaining 
to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  vegetable 
economy*    This  is  no  theory,  but  is  demon- 
ftrated  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments  on 
fruit  and  foreft  trees  in  his  Majefty's  Gardens  at 
Kenfingtori,  now  under  iriy  care  ;  and  which 
trees,  upon  examination^  have  convinced  all 
thofe  who  viewed  thera  of  the  practicability  of 
producing  the  fineft,  cleaneftj  and  moft  prolific 
branches  frofn  flumps  in  a  ftate  of  decay  t  and 
with  confidence  I  can  affert,  that  I  have  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  with  his  Majefty's  fruit-trees,  that 
by  cutting  out  the  difeafed  and  dead  wood,  the 
trees  have  produced  more  and  finer  fruit  in  two 
and  three  years  than  a  tree  newly  planted  will 
f  F  4  in 
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in  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ;  and  this  advan- 
tageous circumftance  is  equally  vifible  in  the 
experiments  I  have  made  on  Elms,  where  nothing 
remained  but  the  bark.  The  Oak,  from  expe- 
rience, I  find  equally  as  curable  as  any  other 
tree  ;  the  bark  may  be  reftored,  and  the  trees 
rendered  as  fit  for  the  navy,  as  though  they 
never  had  been  injured. 

In  anfvver  to  the  third  queftion,  I  fay  that  1 
am  able  to  "  fuggeft  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
defects and  that  remedy   I  fuppofe  to  be 
known  only  to  myfelf,  as  it  is  not  afecret  drawn 
from  books,  or  learned  from  men,  but  the  effect 
of  clofe  application,  and  repeated  experiments. 
As  to  undertaking   the   application    of  the 
remedy,  I  muft  requeft  you  will  have  the  good- 
nefs  to  permit  me  to  fay,  that  as  a  fervantof  his 
Majefty  I  do  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to 
form  any  engagement  that  muft  inevitably  call 
me  for  a  time  from  his  Majefty's  iervice  in  his 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kenfington  ;  but  mould  his 
Majeftybegraciouflypleafedto  think  my  fervices 
would  be  productive  of  a  national  good,  and 
will  condefcend  to  permit  me  to  be  abfent,  I 
fhall  with  the  greateft  pleafure  and  alacrity 
engage  in  the  undertaking. 

.  I  beg  permifEon  to  lay  before  your  Honour- 
able Board  fev&ral  fpecimens  of  parts  of  trees 

which 
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which  have  been  injured  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 
thofe  you  have  alluded  to ;  others  which  have 
been  healed  by  the  method  I  have  before  men- 
tioned. But  {he  moft  effectual  means  of  de- 
monftrating  the  utility  of  this  application,  it 
the  many  fruit  and  foreft  trees  now  growing  in 
his  Majefty's  Royal  Gardens  at  Kenfington, 
which  I  fhall  be  happy  to  fhew  you. 

Your  Honourable  Board,  confidering  the 
ihortnefs  of  time,  will,  I  truft,  make  every 
allowance  for  any  inaccuracy  in  this  anfwer  to 
the  letter  you  favoured  me  withj  and  permit 
me  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

With  the  greateft  refpecT:, 
Your  moft  obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 
WILLIAM  FORSYTH. 

To  the  Honourable  the 

Commissioners  of  the  Land  Revenue. 
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Land  Revenue  Office,  April25,  17S9. 

Sir, 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  yefterday's 
■date,  which  contains  a  very  clear  and  fatisfac-1 
tory  anfwer  to  our  enquiries  refpecling  the  ef- 
fects of  injuries  done  to  the  bark  of  Oak-trees, 
and  the  means  of  prventing  damage  to  the" 
timber  from  that  caufe  ;  and  the  fpecimens  fent 
with  your  letter  afford  the  moft  convincing 
proofs  both  of  the  deftrucHve  confequences 
arifing  from  even  flight  injuries  to  the  bark*- 
when  no  means  are  ufed  to  prevent  them,  and 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  difcovery  for  preventing 
and  curing  defects  in  timber  proceeding  from 
that  fource  :  but  we  obferve  that  you  have  not 
given  an  anfwer  to  our  enquiry  as  to  the  ex- 
pence  whiqh  the  application  of  the  remedy  you 
have  difcovered  would  be  attended  with,  by  the* 
hundred,  or  thoufand,  or  any  given  number  of 
trees,  in  cafe  there  fhould  be  occafion  to  apply 
it  to  a  very  considerable  number  :  we  therefore 
repeat  our  requeft,  that  you  will  be  fo  good  as 
to  inform  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  where- 
abouts would  be  the  expence  of  fuch  applica- 
tion, including  labour,  materials,  and  all  incie 

dental 
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dental  charges  ;  but  exclufive  of  any  reward  to 
yourfelf  for  difclofing  the  Compofition  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  which  we  conceive  fhould 
be  given  feparately. 

We  are,  Sir, 
Your  moft  obedient  Servants* 
JOHN  CALL. 
JOHN  FORDYCE; 

Mr,  William  Forsyth. 


N°  III. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Land  Revenue. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kensington,  April  28,  1789, 

Honoured  Sirs, 

I  PRESUME  I  need  not  again  affign  the  rea- 
fon  why  I  omitted  in  my  former  letter  mention- 
ing the  expence  which  will  be  incurred  by 
cutting  out  the  injured  parts  of  the  trees,  and  the 
application  of  my  Compofition.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  think  of  every  probable  charge 

that 
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that  will  accrue  ;  and,  upon  an  accurate  cal- 
culation, am  convinced  it  will  not  exceed  fix- 
pence  per  tree*  It  may  not  be  improper  here 
to  obferve,  that  this  calculation  includes  the 
labour  of  the  men  for  the  operation  ;  the  Com- 
position, and  the  application  of  it  ;  and  alio 
an  after  review,  that  the  healing  of  the  trees 
is  going  on  Well ;  but  I  mould  alfo  obferve^ 
that  iri  this  expence  I  have  not  put  down  any 
thing  for  myfelf,  leaving  that  wholly  and  al- 
together to  your  further  confederation.; 

I  am,  honoured  Sirs, 
With  great  refpec*t., 

Your  moft  obedient, 
Humble  Servant, 

WILLIAM  FORSYTH. 
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K  IV, 

July  24,  1789, 

RESOLVED, 

THAT  an  humble  Addrefs  be  prefented  to 
his  Majefty,  that  he  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  give  directions  for  making  fuch  enquiries  as 
fhall  be  thought  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  of 
afcertaining  the  efficacy  of  a  remedy  invented 
by  William  Forfyth,  for  curing  defects  in 
trees,  arifing  from  injuries  in  the  bark;  and  in 
cafe  the  fame  fhall  appear  likely  to  be  of  pub- 
lic utility,  to  order  fuch  recompence  to  be 
made  to  the  faid  William  Forfyth,  on  the  dif- 
clofure  thereof,  as  his  Majefty  fhall  judge  pro- 
per ;  and  to  affure  his  Majefty,  that  thisHoufe 
will  make  good  the  fame. 
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N°  V. 

Land  Revenue  Office,  Scotland  Tai  d^ 
Dec.  11,  1730. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Having  reprefented  to  the  Lords  Commif- 
ii oners  of  his  Majefty's  Treafury,  that,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  their  Lordfhips  delire,  we  had  written 
to  the  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlerhen  men- 
tioned in  the  lift,  of  which  a  copy  was  fent  to 
each  of  you,  requefting  to  know  whether  they 
would  have  the  goodnefs  to  make  the  neceffary 
examinations  and  enquiries,  to  afcertain  the  ef- 
fect of  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Forfyth, 
of  the  Compofition  difcovered  by  him  for  curing 
defects  in  trees ;  and  that  twelve  of  thofe  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  hereunder  named,  and  to 
whom  this  letter  is  addreffed,  had  lignified  their 
willingnefs  to  affift  in  the  propofed  examina- 
tion ;  we  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  their  Lordfhips  have  been  pleafed  to  fignify 
to  us,  that  they  approve  of  the  examination 
being  made  by  thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
or  any  feven  or  more  of  them ;  and  to  requeft 

that 
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that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  take  fuch  fteps  as 
you  fhall  think  neceffary,  for  afcertaining  the 
efficacy  of  the  faid  Compofition  for  curing  in- 
juries and  defects  in  trees,  and  to  acldrefs  the 
reiult  of  your  examination  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treafury. 

Among  the  ufes  to  which  the  Compofition  in 
queftion  is  faid  to  be  applicable,  that  which  ap- 
pears  to  us  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  objects  referred  by  Parliament  to  our  con- 
federation, is,  the  cure  of  injuries  and  defects 
in  foreft  trees,  efpecially  the  Oak  :  and  we  beg 
leave  particularly  to  recommend  it  to  you  to  ex- 
amine, 

Whether  the  Compofition  appears  to  be  effi- 
cacious for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  the  bark  of 
an  Oak-tree  which  has  been  either  cut  or  acci- 
dentally torn  off,  fo  as  to  prevent  fuch  injuries 
or  defects  in  the  timber  as  are  commonly  found 
to  proceed  from  that  caufe  ; 

And  whether  the  application  of  the  Compo- 
fition to  the  parts  of  foreft-trees  where  limbs  or 
branches  have  been  cut  or  torn  off,  appears  to 
be  efficacious  for  the  preventing  or  curing  inju- 
ries and  defects  in  timber,  proceeding  from  that 
caufe  } 


We 
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We  prefume,  with  great  deference,  that  you 
will  think  it  proper  to  point  out  any.  other  ufes 
to  which  the  Compofition  may  appear  to  you  to 
be  applicable,  with  advantage  to  the  public  ; 
and  we  requeft  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  favour 
us  with  a  copy  of  your  refolutions,  or  report,  to 
the  Treafury  thereon. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  rnofr.  obedient  humble  Servants, 

CHARLES  MIDDLETON, 
JOHN  CALL. 
JOHN  FORDYCE. 


The  Marquis  of  Abercorn, 
Earl  of  Upper  Ossory. 
Lord  Viscount  Harrington. 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell. 
Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart.  K.  B, 
John  Rolle,  Esq. 
Philip.  Stephens,  Esq. 
C.  M.  Pierrepont,  Esq. 
William  Pulteney,  Esq, 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
Hans  Shane,  Esq. 
William  Mainwaring,  Esq. 
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To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty'' s 
Treasury-. 

My  Lords, 

HAVING  met  on  Saturday,  at  Kenfington*. 
in  compliance  with  the  defires  of  your  Lord- 
fhips,  communicated  to  us  by  the  Commiffioners 
of  the  Land  Revenue,  we  endeavoured  to  take 
every  meafure  for  the  invefligation  requefted  of 
us  that  the  time  and  circumftances  permitted  ; 
and  we  conceive  that  the  beft  and  moft  fatis- 
fadlory  mode  of  reporting  to  your  Lordfhip3 
the  refult  of  that  inveftigation  will  be,  to  fpe- 
cify,  as  fhortly  as  may  be,  the  fteps  we  took  ; 
the  obfervations  we  made  ;  and  our  opinions, 
founded  both  upon  what  we  ourfelves  faw,  and 
upon  fuch  documents  as  appeared  to  us  authen- 
tic and  convincing. 

After  referring  to  the  laft  letter  addreffed  to 
us  by  the  Commiffioners^  in  order  that  we 
might  keep  in  view,  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
objects  more  particularly  recommended  to  our 
attention, 'we  proceeded firft  to  read  abatement 
by  Mr.  Forfyth  of  the  properties  of  his  Com- 
petition, and  then  to  infpecT:  and  examine  the 
various  fpecimens  and  documents  laid  before  us 
.  G  &  by 
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by  him,  tending  to  prove  and  illuftrate  thofe 
properties. 

Our  inveftigation,  thus  far,  having  proved 
as  fatisfactory  as  the  nature  of  it  admitted,  we 
thought  it  right  to  require  Mr.  Forfyth  to  fliew 
us  fuch  trees  in  Kenfington  Gardens  as  (having 
been  injured  or  decayed  by  whatever  caufe) 
had  been  benefited  by  the  application  of  this 
Compofition  ;-and  we  dcftre'd  him  to  fhew  us 
what  fpecimcns  he  could  of  fuch  tr'ees  in  all  the 
frages  of  their  amendment  and  recovery.  In 
confequence  of  this  requisition.,  we  were  con- 
dueled  to  many  foreft-trees  of  different  kinds, 
(viz.  Kims,  Limes,  and  Horfe-Chelhuts)  in 
which  holes  and  wounds,  in '  fome  inftances 
feveral  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  confiderable 
width  and  depth,  had  been  completely  filled 
up  with  found  wood,  fa  as  the  outline  of  the 
wound  remained  barely  diicernible  in  the  bark. 
We  examinee!  many  others  in  an  evident  ftate 
of  progrefs  towards  a'  ilmilar  cure,  and  we 
could  not  difcover  any  one  of  the  experiments 
that  fell  under  our  obfervation,  of  which  we 
had  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt  the  fuccefs.  \V  e  ex- 
amined alfoleveraj  experiments  upon  ireeswhich, 
llanding  near  each  other,  had  been  cut  down, 
'and  to  the  items  of  which  the  Compofition  had 
been  applied,  while  the  others  .had  been  left  to 

nature  : 
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nature  :  the  uniform  refult  of  thefe  experiments 
appeared,  that  thofe  ftetns  to  which  the  Compo- 
lition  had  been  applied  had  fhotup  into  healthy 
vigorous  trees,  in  far  lefs  time  than  we  fhould 
have  conceived  poflible  :  while  thofe,  left  to 
unaffifted  nature,  had  only  produced  irregular, 
unhealthy  fhoots,   and  were  apparently  in  a 
ftate  of  decay.    Several  experiments  had  alfo 
been  made  on  decayed   and  hollow  frumps 
(where  little  or  nothing  but  bark  remained)  of 
Elms  of  very  conflderable  fize  and  age  :  from 
thefe  flumps,  by  the  application  of  the  Com- 
polition,  healthy  trees  have  iffued,  which  have, 
in  the  fpace  of  five,  fix,  feven,  or  eight  years, 
.attained  to  a  fize  and  height  which  it  appears 
to  us  that  trees  fown  or  planted  feldom  attain  to 
in  thrice  the  time.    With  a  view  to  afcertain ,  as 
far  as  was  in  our  power,  the  quality  of  that  wood 
which  by  the  application  of  the  Compofi'tion 
had  been  formed  in  the  decayed  and  injured 
parts  of  trees,  we  cut  pieces  of  it  out,  and 
compared  them  with  other  pieces  cut  out  of  the 
original  wood  of  the  fame  trees,  and,  after  ag 
accurate  a  fecreting  and  companion  as  we  were 
enabled  to  make,  we  could  not  difcover  any 
difference  either  in  the  colour  or  texture. 

Upon  our  obferving  to  Mr.  Forfyth,  that  we 
had  not  yet  feen  any  f  pecimens  of  the  opera. 

g  g  2  tions 
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tions  of  his  Composition  upon  Oak-trees,  he 
informed  us,-  that,  having  at  firft  confined  his 
experiments  to  other  trees,  which  were  in  a 
ftate  of  greater  decay,  he  had  none  of  the  fame 
date  (viz.  from  two  to  eight  years)  to  fhew  us, 
but  that  we  might  fee  many  Specimens,  of  near 
two  years  Standing,  equal  in  their  pfogrefs  to 
the  reft :  accordingly  we  examined  Various  ex- 
periments upon  Oaks ;  of  which  the  frrogreffive 
ftate  was  fo  perfectly  Similar  to  that  of  the  other 
fpecies  of  trees,  that  we  Should  not  be  juftified 
in  any  doubt  upon  that  head  ;  the  event,  alSoj 
of  comparing  the  new  wood  with  the  old  was 
the  fame. 

To  report  at  large  our  obfervations  upon  the 
effects  of  the  Composition  applied  to  different 
fruit-trees,  would  be  little  more  than  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  we  have  already  faid  ;  the  time  of 
the  year  would  only  allow  us  to  remark  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  branches  and  Shoots  when- 
ever the  Composition  had  been  applied  to  the 
meSt  decayed  and  injured  ftems. 

We  deem  it  unneceSfary  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  the  collateral  information  and  docu- 
ments which  confirmed  the  impreffions  refult-' 
ing  from  our  perfonal  obfervations,  perfuaded 
that  your  LordShips  will  believe  we  omitted  no 
means  in  our  power  to  form  our  judgments. 

We 
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We  will  therefore  only  add,  that,  from  all 
we  faw  and  heard,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
and  consequently  do  not  hefitate  to  exprefs  our 
conviction,  that  Mr.  Forfyth's  Compolition  is 
a  difcovery  which  may  be  highly  beneficial 
both  to  individuals  and  the  public. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be 

your  Lordfhip's  obedient  Servants, 

ABERCORN. 

FREDERICK  CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM  PULTENEY. 
CHARLES  PIERREPONT. 
HANS  SLOANE. 
GEORGE  YONGE. 
PHILIP  STEPHENS. 
ROBERT  BARCLAY. 
JOHN  ROLLE. 
WILL™ .  MAIN  WARING. 
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•  N°  VI. 

I-    £  ■  * 
N  confequence  of  an  Addrefs  of  the  Houfe  of 

Commons  to  his  Majefty,  and  of  an  examina- 
tion made  by 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  ABERCORN. 
LORD  FREDERICK  CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM  PULTENEY  ESQ. 
CHARLES  PIERREPONT,  ESQ. 
HANS  SLOANE,  ESQ. 
SIR  GEORGE  YONGE,  BART. 
PHILIP  STEPHENS,  ESQ. 
ROBERT  BARCLAY,  ESQ. 
JOHN  ROLLE;  ESQ.  and 
WILLIAM  MAIN  WARING,  ESQ. 

and  their  report  to  the  Lords  Commiffloners  of 
his  Majefty's  Treafury,  refpecting  the  efficacy 
of  a  Compofition  difcovered  by  Mr.  William 
Forfyth,  for  curing  injuries  and  defects  in  trees, 
his  Majefty  has  been  pleafed  to  grant  a  reward 
to  Mr.  Forfyth,  for  difclofing  the  method  of 
making  and  ufing  that  Compofition ;  and  the 
following  directions  for  that  purpofe  are  pub- 
lifhed  accordingly : 


Royal 
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Royal  Gardens,  Kensington,  May  1.1,  1791. 

Directions  for  making  a  Composition  for  curing  Di- 
seases, Defects,  and  Injuries,  in  all  Kinds  of  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  mid  the  Method  of  preparing  the 
Trees  and  laying  on  the  Composition,  by  William 
Forsyth. 

Take  one  bufhel  of  frefh  cow-dang,  half  a 
bufhel  of  lime-rubbifh  of  old  buildings  (that 
from  the  cielings  of  rooms  is  preferable),  half  a 
bufhel  of  wood  afhes,  and  a  fixteenth  part  of  a 
bufhel  of  pit  or  river  fand  :  the  three  laft  articles 
are  to  be  lifted  fine  before  they  are  mixed  ; 
then  work  them  well  -  together  with  a  fpade, 
and  afterwards  with  a  wooden  beater,  until  the 
fluff  is  very  fmooth,  like  fine  plafter  ufed  for 
the  cielings  of  rooms. 

The  Compofition  being  thus  made,  care 
muffc  be  taken  to  prepare  the  tree  properly  for 
its  application,  by  cutting  away  all  the  dead, 
decayed,  and  injured  part,  till  you  come  to  the 
frefh,  found  wood,  leaving  the  furface  of  the 
wood  very  fmooth,  and  rounding  off  the  edges 
of  the  bark  with  a  draw-knife,  or  other  inftru- 
g  g  4*  ment, 
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merit,  perfectly  fmooth,  which  muft  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  ;  then  lay  on  the  plafter 
about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  all  over  the 
part  where  the  wood  or  bark  has  been  fo  cut 
away,  finifhing  off  the  edges  as  thin  as  poffir 
ble  :  then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of 
wood-afhes  mixed  with  a  lixth  part  of  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  afhes  of  burnt  bones;  put  it 
nto  a  tin  box,  with  holes  in  the  top,  and 
fhake  the  powder  on  the  furface  of  the  plafter, 
till,  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  it,  letting  it 
remain  for  half  an  hour,  toabforb  the  moifturej. 
then  apply  more  powder,  rubbing  it  on  gently 
with  the  hand,  and  repeating  the  application  of 
the  powder  till  the  whole  platter  becomes  a  dry 
fmooth  furface. 

All  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground  fhould, 
have  the  furface  made  quite  fmooth,  rounding 
it  off  in  a  fmall  degree,  as  before  mentioned  ; 
and  the  dry  powder  directed  to  be  ufed  after- 
wards fhould  have  an  equal  quantity  of  powder 
of  alabafter  mixed  with  it,  in  order  the  better 
to  refift  the  dripping  of  trees  and  heavy  rains. 

If  any  of  the.  Compofition  be  left  for  a  future 
pccafion,  it  fhould  be  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other 
yeffel,  and  urine  of  any  kind  poured  on  it,  fo 
as  to  cover  the  furface  ;  otherwife  the  atmo- 

fphere 
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fphere  will  greatly  hurt  the  efficacy  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

Where  lime-rubbifh  of  old  buildings  cannot 
be  eafily  got,  take  pounded  chalk,  or  common 
lime,  after  having  been  flaked  a  month  at 
leaft.  ■ 

As  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  gradually  affefit 
the  plafter,  by  railing  up  its  edges  next  the 
bark,  care  fhould  be'  taken,  where  that  hap- 
pens, to  rub  it  over  with  the  finger  when  oc- 
casion may  require  (which  is  beft  done  when 
moiftened  by  rain),  that  the  plafter  may  be 
kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air  and  wet  from 
penetrating  into  the  wound. 

WILLIAM  FORSYTH. 


William  Forfyth,  of  Kenfington,  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex,  Gardener,  maketh 
oath,  and  faith,  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  account  of  the  method  of  making 
and  ufing  the  Compofition  difcovered 
by  him  for  curing  difeafes,  defects,  and 
injuries,  in  fruit  and  foreft  trees  .:  and 
which  Compofition  was  applied  by  him 
to  the  trees  in  his  JVTajefty's  Gardens  at 
Kenfington,  Shewn  to  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  referred  to 

examine 
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examine  the  efficacy  of  the  faid  Com- 
petition. 

WILLIAM  FORSYTH. 

Sworn  at  the  Land  Revenue  Office,  in  Scotland 
Yard,  the  Eleventh  Day  of  May,  1791,  be- 


fore Us, 


CHARLES  MIDDLETON. 
JOHN  CALL. 
JOHN  FORDYCE, 


N°  VII. 

Additional  Directions  for  making  and  using  the 
Composition. 

To  the  foregoing  directions  for  making  and 
applying  the  Compolition,  it  is  neceffary  to 
add  the  following. 

As  the  beft  way  of  ufing  the  Compolition  is 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  in  a  liquid  Urate  ; 
it  muft,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  the  confift- 
ence  of  pretty  thick  paint,  by  mixing  it  up 
with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  urine  and  foapfuds, 

and 
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and  laid  on  with  a  painters  brufh.  The  pow- 
der-of  wood-alhes  and  burnt  bones  is  to  be  ap- 
plied as  before  directed,  patting  it  down  with 
the  hand. 

When  trees  are  become  hollow,  you  rnuft 
fcoop  out  all  the  rotten,  loofe,  and  dead  parts 
of  the  trunk  till  you  come  to  the  folid  wood, 
leaving  the  furface  fmooth  ;  then  cover  the  hok 
low,  and  every  part  where  the  canker  has  been 
cut  out,  or  branches  lopped  off,  with  the  Com- 
pofition ;  and-j  as  the  edges  grow,  take  care 
not  to  let  the  new  \yood  come  in  contact  with 
the  dead,  part  of  which  it  may  be  fometimes 
neceffary,  to  leave  ;  but  cut  out  the  old  dead 
wood  as  the  new  advances,  keeping  a  hollow 
between  them,  to  allow  the  new  wood  room  to 
extend  itfelf,  and  thereby  fill  up  the  cavity, 
which  it  will  do  in  time,  fo  as  to  make  as  it 
were  a  new  tree.  If  the  cavity  be  large,  you 
may  cut  away  as  much  at  one  operation  as  will 
be  fufficient  for  three  years*  But  in  this  you 
are  to  be  guided  by  the  fize  of  the  wound,  and 
other  circumftances.  When  the  new  wood,  ad- 
vancing.from  both  fides  of  the  wound,  has  al- 
moft  met,  cut  off  the  bark  from  both  the  edges, 
that  the  folic!  wood  may  join,  which,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  it  will  do,  leaving  only  a  flight 
feam  in  the  bark.    If  the  tree  be  very  much 

decayed, 
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decayed^  do  not  cut  away  all  the  dead  wood  at 
once,  which  would  weaken  the  tree  too  much,  if 
a  ftandard,  and  endanger  its  being  blown  down 
by  the  wind.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neceflary 
to  leave  part  of  the  dead  wood,  at  firft,  to 
ftrengthen  the  tree,  and  to  cut  it-  out  by  de- 
grees as  the  new  wood  is  formed.  If  there  be 
any  canker,  or  gum  oozing,  the  in fe died  parts 
muft  be  pared  off,  or  cut  out  with  a  proper  in- 
ftrument.  When  the  ftem  is  very  much  de- 
cayed, and  hollow,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  open 
the  ground  and  examine  the  roots  ;  then  pro- 
ceed as  directed  for  hollow  Peach-trees-;  [See 
Plates  II.  and  V,  which  fhew  the  manner  of 
preparing  hollow  trees,  and  alfo  the  growing  of 
the  wood]. 

Some  months  before  the  publication  of  the 
11  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes,  &c.  in  Fruit 
and  Foreft  Trees,"  I  hacl  tried  the  Compolitiori 
in  a  liquid  irate,  but  did  not  think  myfelf  war- 
ranted to  make  it  public  until  I  had  experienced 
its  effects  through  the  Winter.  The  fuccefs 
anfwered  my  moff.  fanguine  expectations  ;  and  I 
have  ufed  it  in  that  way  ever  fince.  By  uflng  the 
Compofition  in  a  liquid  ftate,  more  than  threer 
fourths  of  the  time  and  labour  is  faved  ;  and  t 
find  it  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  thrown  off  as  the 
lips  grow,  as  when  laid  on  in  the  confiftence  of 

platter  : 
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plafter :  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  naked  part  of 
the  wound,  and  yet  eafily  gives  way  as  the  new 
wood  and  bark  advance. 

The  firft  time  that  I  tried  the  Compofition 
in  a  liquid  form  was  Upon  an  elm  which  had 
been  planted  about  twenty  years.  It  had  been 
very  much  bruifed  by  the  roller,  had  feveral 
cavities  in  it,  and  was  very  much  bark-bound 
befides.  Having  prepared  the  wounds,  and 
applied  the  Compofition  with  a  painter's  brufh, 
I  took  my  knife  arid  fcarified  the  tree  in  four 
places  ;  I  alfo  fhaved  off,  with  a  draw-knife, 
ail  the  cankery  outer  bark,  and  covered  the 
whole  tree  with  the  Compofition,  making  the 
powder  of  wood-afhes  and  burnt  bones  all  over 
it.  A  very  heavy  rain  began  in  the  evening 
and  continued  all  night ;  yet,  ■  to  my  great  fuf- 
pHze,  in  the  morning,  I  found  that  only  fome 
of  the  powder,  which  had  not  had  time  to  dry 
and  incorporate  with  the  Compofition,  was 
warned  off..  I  now  repeated  the  powder,  and, 
without  any  thing  more  being  done  to  the  tree, 
the  wounds  healed  up  and  the  bark  was  reftored 
fo  completely,  that,  three  years  ago;'  it  could 
hardly  be  difcerned  where  the  wounds  had 
had  been.  The  fcarifications  had  alfo  difap- 
peared.    Some  of  the  wounds  were  thirteen 

inches 
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inches  long,  eight  broad,  and  three  deep. 
Since  the  time  when  it  was  fcarified,  the  tree 
has  increafed  ten  inches  more  in  circumference 
than  a  healthy  tree  planted  at  the  fame  time 
with  it  about  iixteen  feet  diftant,  which  was 
not  fcarified. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


— > 


Success  of  several  Experiment  since  the  Publication 
of  "  Observations  on  the  Diseases,  Defects,  flc." 

SlNCE  I  publifhed  my   "  Obfervations  on 
the  Difeafes,  Defects,  and  Injuries  in  Fruit 
and  Foreft  trees/'  I  have  been  affiduous  in 
making  experiments  for  the  fake  of  improve- 
ment.   A  great  many  hollow  trees  that  had, 
when  I  took  .them  in  hand,  little  more  than 
the  bark  remaining  found,  have  within  thefe 
few  years  been  entirely  filled  up  ;  others,  that 
were  headed  down  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground,  have  their  ftumps  now  completely  co- 
vered by  the  leading  fhoot,  forming  handfome 
trees ;  and  the  places  where  they  were  headed 
are  only  difcerned  by  a  faint  cicatrix.    Of  a 
great  many,  I  fhall  only  particularize  a  few  in- 
frances. 

A  Lime-tree,  about  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, whofe  trunk  was  decayed  and  hollow 
from  top  to  bottom,  to  which,  after  cutting 
out  the  decayed  wood,  I  had  applied  the  Com- 

H  pofition 
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pofition  about  fixteen  years  ago,  was  cut  down 
laft  year  on  purpofe  to  examine  the  progrefs  it 
had  made  in  the  interior  part,  and  was  found 
entirely  filled  up  with  new  found  wood,  which 
had  completely  incorporated  with  what  little 
old  wood  remained  when  T  firft  took  it  hand. 
The  body  of  this  tree  I  had  cut  in  fhort  lengths, 
which  I  have  now  in  my  pofTeffion,  to  fhew  to 
any  gentleman  who  wifhes  to  be  convinced  of 
the  fact.    An  old  Elm  whofe  infide  was  totally 
decayed,  and  out  of  which,  at  different  times, 
were  taken  two  large  cart  loads  of  rotten  wood, 
has  made  fhoots  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high  in 
the  courfe  of  fix  years.    Another  Elm,  on  the 
Palace  green,  which  was  headed  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  has  produced  a  fhoot 
forty-fix  feet  high,  and  five  feet  nine  inches  in 
circumference.    A  Lime,  cut  down,  near  the 
ground,  has  now  a  fhoot  twenty  feet  high, 
which  entirely  covers  the  flump,  forming  a  fine 
tree  twenty-one  inches  in  circumference.  A 
Sycamore  treated  in  the  fame  manner  is  now 
thirty  feet  high,  and  twenty-fix  inches  in  cir- 
cumference.   Another  is  thirty  feet  high,  and 
two  feet  in  circumference.    Thefe  are  now  fine 
thriving  trees,  and  the  cicatrices  hardly  dif- 
cernible. 

"  A  Horfe-Chefnut  headed  down  has  produced, 
from  its  hollow  ftump,  four  fine  fhoots,  one  of 

~tzi        1.  ■  -        -  •  ■  -  -  which" 
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which  is  cut  down  ;  the  other  three  are  up- 
wards of  thirty  feet  high,  and  one  of  them  is 
twenty-fix  inches  in  circumference.    Two  of 
the  remaining  three  are  to  be  cut  down,  leaving 
only  one  to  form  the  body  of  the  tree.  A 
Lime,  whofe  hollow  part  is  eleven  feet  high, 
is  alfo  filling  up  ;  the  tree  is  a  foot  in  diameter. 
A  decayed  part,  four  feet  high  and  twenty- 
eight  inches  broad,  in  a  large  Elm,  is  now 
filling  up  rapidly  with  found  wood.  About 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length  on  one  fide, 
which  was  for  fome  time  left  to  nature,  ftill  con- 
tinued to  decay  till,  the  Compofition  was  ap^ 
plied  :  new  wood  and  bark  are  now  forming-. 
An  Elm,  at  the  back  of  the  old  fruit-room,' 
near  the  garden  wall,  which  was  entirely  hol- 
low, was  alfo  headed  down:  the  new  head  now 
'  fpreads  about  twenty-four  feet,  and  is  eighteen 
feet  high.    Another  large  hollow  Elm  near  the 
laft  was  headed  down  ;  it  afterwards  produced  a 
ftoot  fixty  feet  high,  and  three  feet  and  a  half 
Jn  circumference  :  the  hollow  was  upwards  of 
two  feet  in  diameter.    There  are  a  great  many 
other  Elms,  fome  of  which  had  ivounds  ten 
feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  now  entirely  filled 
up ;  befides  many  Sycamores,  Oaks,  and  other 
foreft  trees,  all  reftored  to  a  flourifhing  ftate, 
by  having  the  dead  wood  cat  oufand  the  Com', 
pofition  applied.    An  Oak  that  was  headed 
PH2  down 
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down  about  fix  years  ago  is  reprefented  W 

Plate  XII. 

In  hollow  trees,  the  rotten  and  decayed  wood- 
mult  be  cut  out  at  different  times,  as  the  new 
wood  comes  in  contact  with  it  ;  but  great  care' 
muft  be  taken  not. to  cut  out  too  much  at  once, 
but  to  leave  enough  to  fupport  the  tree  and] 
prevent  it  from  being  blown  down  by  high 
winds,  till  the  new  is  ftrong  enough  for  thatpur- 
pofe  :  the  remainder  may'  then  be  cut  out. 

A  number  of  inftances  of  the  fuccefs  attend- 
ing my  method  of  pruning  and  training  might 
be  adduced  ;  but  I  fhall  notice  only  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Mr  Aberdeen^  gardener  to  John  Sullivan* 
efq.  at  Richings  near  Windfor,  has  followed  it 
for  fome  time  with  great  fuccefs  both  in  the 
houfe  and  on  the  natural  wall. 

Having  heard  for  feveral  years  of  the  very 
fine  and  large  crops  that  were  produced  in  the 
forcing-houfes  belonging  to  John  Julius  Anger- 
ftein,   efq.    at  Woodland-houfe,    on  Black- 
heath,  I.  was  induced  to  take  a  journey  thither^ 
in  company  with  John  Wedgwood,  efq.  to  fee- 
what  method  was  purfued  to  obtain  fuch  crops. 
On  enquiry,  Mr.  Stuart,  the  gardener,  candidly 
told  me,  that  feveral  years  ago  he  had  been  at 
Keafington  Gardens,  where  he  law  my  method^ 
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of  pruning  and  training,  was  convinced  of  its 
advantages  above  the  old,  and  had  adopted  it 
with  great  fuccefs.  Indeed,  there  were,  at  the 
time  I  was  there,  the  fineft  and  largeft  crops  of 
Grapes  that  I  had  ever  feen  in  any  forcing- 
houfes.  Twohoufes,in  particular,  were  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  fine  Grapes,  and  the 
Vines  trained  in  the  ferpentine  manner. 

John  Wedgwood,  efq.  of  Cote  Houfe  near 
Briftol,  a  gentleman  who  is  much  attached  to 
gardening  and  planting,  tells  me,  that  he  has 
praclifed  my  mode  of  pruning  and  training  fruit- 
trees,  particularly  Peaches  and  Nedlarines,  in 
his  houfes;  and  that  he  is  highly  pleafed  with 
the  method,  which  has  been  attended  with 
great  fuccefs. 

Lord  Frederick  Campbell  has  lately  favoured 
me  with  a  lift  of  eighty-five  fruit-trees,  of  dif- 
ferent kmds,  that  were  headed  down  in  his  gar- 
dens at  Coomb-bank  in  Kent,  in  the  years  1798 
and  1799  j  and  afterwards  trained  and  pruned 
according  to  my  method  :  many  of  them,  before 
■heading  down,  were  in  a  verycankery,  unfruit- 
ful ftate,  and  overgrown  with  mofs  ;  thefe  are 
sow  in  a  fruitful^,  healthy,  and  flourifhing  con- 
dition ;  fome  of  the  Efpaliers  have  made  ihoots 
from  two  to  three  yards  long,  and  upwards, 
iiicle  trees  were  cut  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Wil- 
H  H  3  Hams, 
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liams,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  accuftomed 
to  my  way  of  treating  fuch  trees,  and  whom  I 
recommended  to  his  Lord  (hip  as  a  gardener. 
Thefe  trees  are  very  proper  patterns  for  any 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  wifh  to 
give  the  Composition,  and  method  of  training 
and  pruning,  recommended  in  this  Treatife,  a 
Fair  trial. 

Several  fuccefsful  trials  have  alfo  been  made 
at  the  Duke  of  Dorfet's  Seat,  at  Knowle  in 
Kent,  at  Hatfield  Houfe,  the  feat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salifbury,  and  at  a  great  many  other 
places  ;  and  experiments  are  now  making  at 
Sir  Henry  Strachey's,  at  Rook's  Neft,  near 
Cjpdftone,  in  Surry, 

Although  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  large 
on  the  culture  and  management  of  foreft-trees  ; 
yet  as  the  following  observations  on  railing  Oaks, 
and  directions  fpr  planting  Chefnuts  for  under- 
wood, may  be  of  considerable  fervice,  I  ihall, 
without  any  further  apology,  lay  them  before 
my  readers. 

The  best  IV ay  of raising  Oaks. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  when 
an  Oak  lofes  its  tap-root  in  tranfplanting,  it  never 
produces  another  •  but  this  I'have  proved  to  be 

a  miftake, 
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a  miftake,  by  an  experiment  which  I  made  on  a 
bed  of  Oak  plants  in  the  year  1789.  I  trans- 
planted them  into  a  frefh  bed  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  year,  cutting  the  tap-roots  near  to  fome 
of  the  fmall  fide-roots  or  fibres  fhooting  from 
them.  In  the  fecond  year  after,  I  headed  one 
half  of  the  plants  down,  as  directed  for  Chef- 
nuts,  and  left  the  other  half  to  nature.  In  the 
firfr.  feafon,  thofe  headed  down  made  fhoots  fix 
feet  long  and  upwards,  and  completely  covered 
the  tops  of  the  old  ftems,  leaving  only  a  faint 
cicatrix,  and  had  produced  new  tap-rcots  up- 
wards of  two  feet  and  a  half  long.  One  of  thefe 
trees  I  left  at  the  Land  Revenue  Office,  for  the 
infpedlion  of  the  Commiffioners,  and  to  fhew 
the  advantage  of  tranfplanting  and  heading 
down  young  oaks,  when  done  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. By  this  mode  of  treatment'  they  grow 
more  in  one  year  than  in  fix  when  raifed  in 
the  common  way.  The  other  half  of  the  plants, 
that  were  not  headed  down,  are  not  one  fourth 
the  fize  of  the  others.  One  of  the  former  is 
now  eighteen  feet  high,  and,  at  fix  inches  from 
the  ground,  meafures  fifteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  ten 
inches  ;  and  at  fix  feet,  nine  inches  and  a  half ; 
while  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  latter  meafures 
■    H  h  4  enly 
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only  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  three  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  at  fix  inches 
from  the  ground.  Tnis  j§  a  convincing  proof,  that 
•tranfplanting  and  heading  dowp  Oaks  is  the  moft 
fuccefsful  and  advantageous  way  of  treating 
them  ;  and  by  it  they  are  fooner  out  of  danger 
from  cattle,  as  well  as  from  vermin,  which  are, 
frequently  very  injurious  to  young  trees. 

Of  raising  Chesnuts  for  JJnderwood. 

As  the  Chefnut  is  the  belt  and  moft  durable 
wood  for  flakes,  hop-poles,  &c.  I  fhall  give 
fome  directions  how  to  plant  them  to  the  beft 
'advantage  for  copfe  wood. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  ground  fhould  be 
trenched,  or  ploughed,  and  well  fummer- 
fallowed.  .  .After  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  plant  the 
ybung  trees  in  the  Quincunx  order,  in  rows  fix 
feet  apart,  and  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  in  the 
rows  from  plant  to  plant.  If  you  are  forming 
large  plantations,  the  moft  expeditious  way  will 
be  to  plant  after  the  plough,  treacling  the  earth 
firmly  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  will  be 
neceffary  to  form  bafins  round  the  plants  on 
purpofe  to  mulch  them,  if  it  fhould  happen  tq 
be  a  dry  feafon  the  firft  Summer  after  planting. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  faving  of  time  to  put  the 
plants  in  loolely  at  firft,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  plough,  and  to  return  after-: 
wards  to  tread  the  mould,  and  form  the  bafins 
for  mulching. 

•  When  the  trees  are  become  fit  for  poles, 
every  other  one  may  be  cut  down  almoft  clofe 
to  the  ground,  thoughout  the  plantation  ;  always 
obferving  to  cut  in  a  fioping  manner,  and  as 
near  to  an  eye  as  may  be.-  Thofe  that  you 
intend  for  timber  fhould  be  left  in  every  other 
row,  which  will  leave  them  twelve  feet  apart 
every  way  :  but  if  the  foil  be  rich  and  deep,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  leave  them  twenty-four  feet 
apart.  In  many  counties,  particularly  Hert- 
fordfhire,  the  underwood  is  more  valuable  than 
timber;  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  more  judicious 
to  leave  but  few  trees  for  that  purpofe  :  in  the 
mean  time  the  underwood  will  amply  repay 
you  for  the  expence  of  planting,  &e.  befides  the 
rent  of  the  ground,  while  at  the  fame  time  you 
have  a  fufficient  crop  of  timber  on  the  ground*. 
In  Kent,  they  generally  plant  out  Chefhuts  and 
Afh  for  hop-poles  at  three  years  old,  and  cut 
them  fourteen  years  after,  which  makes,  in  all, 
feventeen  years  before  they  are  fit  to  cut ;  and 
they  bring  from  one  guinea  and  a  half  to  two 

guineas 
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guineas  per  hundred  ;  but  if  they  were  raifed 
from  large  ftools,  properly  cut,  and  the  Com- 
pofition  applied,  they  would  be  fit  fot  cutting 
in  lefs  than  one  third  of  that  time  ;  and 
of  courfe,  the  value  of  the  land  would  be 
tripled. 
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L  E  T  TERS 

ON  THE 

EFFECT  OF  THE  COMPOSITION  IN  ALL  CLIMATES. 


XHE  following  letters,  &c.  are  inferted  to 
fhew  that  the  Compofition,  when  properly- 
applied,  is  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  in 
all  climates,  foils,  and  fituations.  Indeed,  all 
who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  are  fo  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  utility,  that  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  have  fent  their  gardeners  to  me  for 
inftru&ions.  The  Chevalier  D' Almeida,  the 
Portuguefe  Ambaffador,  had  a  perfon  fent 
from  Portugal  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  fome 
Poliflx  noblemen,  who  had  feen  the  trees  in 
Kenfington  Gardens,  were  fo  fully  convinced 
of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
application  of  the  Compofition,  as  to  fend  a 
man  for  inftru&ions,  that  he  might  introduce 
the  practice  into  Poland. 


Copy 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  (Economical  Society  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

Imperial  Corps  nf  Land  Cadets,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
January  g,  1792. 

Sir, 

As  a  member  of  the  (Economical  Society  of 
St,  Peterfburg,  his  Excellency  Count  Anhalt 
folicits  me  to  exprefs,  in  your  own  language, 
thepleafure  which  the  communication  of  your 
yfeful  difcovery  has  given  him,  and  the  learned 
body  over  whom  he  fo  worthily  prefides.  The 
Count  has  already  taken  the  neceffary  fteps,  by 
defire  of  the  Society,  to  have  your  little  differ- 
tafion  tranflated  and  printed  in  the  Ruffian 
Language,  in  order  to  difFufe  the  advantage  it 
holds  out,  as  widely  as  poffible,  over  this  vaft 
Empire.    I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  his 
commifiion  offers,  of  exprefling  likewife  indi- 
vidually the  fatisfa<ftion  I  have  received,  as  a 
countryman  and  lover  of  Botany,  from  the 
perufal   of  your  fagacious  application  of  the 
Chirurgical  art  to  vegetation  ;  and  muft  own, 
that  your  extirpation  of  the  difeafed  parts,  and 
the  ufe  of  an  unguent  to  ward  off  the  noxious 
action  of  the  air  and  humidity,  during  the 
exertions  of  nature  to  repair  lofs  of  fubftance, 

and 
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and  the  languid  circulation  of  the  vegetable 
juices,  appear  to  me  highly  judicious.  The. 
analogy  in  certain  refpe&s  between  the  inferior 
order  of  beings,  fo  particularly  your  care,  and  the 
more  animated  link  of  the  great  chain  of  Cre- 
ation, feems  to  become  every  day  more  and 
more  apparent.    Nayr  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
ingenious  Author  of  the  Philofophy  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  lately  publifhed  in  Edinburgh,,  it  is 
not  a  little  evident ;  and  indeed  the  great  num- 
ber of  curious  facts  and  obfervations  which  he 
has  brought  together  render  his  phrafe,  which  I 
have  ufed  above,  much  lefs-  improper  than 
it  would  have  otherwife  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  cafe.     All  thefe   confederations  then 
make  me  fee,  with  the  more  pleafure,  the 
fagacious  application  of  at  leaft  one  branch  of 
the  healing  art  to  certain  difeafes  of  vegetables, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
the  Britifh.  Navy  in  particular,  which  muff,  gain 
infinitely  by  the  prefervation  and  health  of 
Britifh  Oak,  unrivalled  for  the  noble  purpofe 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

t  have  ftill  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
becoming,  fo  defervedly,  a  member  of  our 
Society  ;  for  fure  no  treatife  ever  laid  before  us 
promifed  a  wider  field  of  public  and  private 
(Economy,  and  of  courfe  none  ever  came  more 

inime- 
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immediately  under  the  fpirit  and  purport  of  our 
inftitution. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  hearty  wifhes  for  the  fuccefs 
and  extended  range  of  your  purfuit, 

Your  moft  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

(Signed)    MATTHEW  GUTHRIE, 

'  To  Mr.  Forsyth,  Kensington. 

P.  S.  As  the  extremes  of  our  climate  may  pro- 
duce cafes  which  are  not  likely  to  happen  in 
your  temperate  ifland,  Count  Anhalt  .will  be 
happy  to  fee  more  obfervations  on  fuch  acci- 
dents in  any  future  letter  you  may  addrefs  to 
the  Society.  A  paper  of  mine  on  the  Ruffian 
climate,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaclions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  may  probably  afford  you  all  the 
information  neceffary  to  judge  of  what  modifi- 
cation your  fyftem  may  require  in  this  country, 
although  I  do  think  it  applicable  every  where, 
with  poffibly  fome  little  alteration  in  the  confift- 
ence  of  your  plafter,  to  fuit  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  This  letter  being  of  a  public  nature, 
intended  to  teftify  the  fenfe  of  the  (Economical 
Society  of  Peterfburg,  on  your  ufeful  difcovery, 
you  may  make  what  ufe  of  it  you  pleafe. 


Copy 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  George  Sidivan  Menken,  Esq. 

Enston,  Oxfordshire \j  July  30,  1S00. 

Sir, 

Understanding  there  hm%  fome  doubt 

how  far  your  vegetable  plafter  anfwers  in  hot 
climates,  I  cannot  in  juftice  hefitate  to  inform 
you,  that  it  was  in  conftant  and  fuccefsful  ufe 
not  only  in  my  own  garden  in  the  diftricr.  of 
Trinfivelly,  four  hundred  miles  South  of  Ma- 
dras, but  alfo  in  the  Company's  Cinnamon 
Plantation  which  1  had  the  pleafure  of  forming 
there,  and  where,  from  the  method  of  cultiva- 
ting that  fpice,  the  trees  are  always  cut  down  to 
ffcumps.    Your  plafter  at  thefe  times  was  always 
applied,   which   flopped  the   bleeding,  and 
haftened  out  the-  fhoot  (from  whence  the  belt 
Cinnamon  is  taken)  much  quicker  than  the 
former  mode  (and  which  is  ftill  practifed  in 
Ceylon  I  believe)  of  heaping  the  earth  over  them. 
Nor  was  my  experience  confined  ;  for,  when  I 
quitted  India  in  October  1798,  I  left  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  trees  and  plants  in  the 
Trinfivelly   Plantations,  all  of  which  I  had 
planted  from  the  feed  of  two  trees  brought  from 

the 
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the  Ifland  of  Ceylon  by  Mrs.  Light,  which  are 
yet  flourifhing,  I  dare  fay,  in  the  Commercial 
Refident's  garden. 

I  likewife  applied  your  plafter  with  equal 
fuccefs  to  the  fruit-trees  of  the  country.  But 
to  an  old  Pumbilmos,  or  Shaddock  tree,  which 
was  almoft  throughout  decayed,  and  which  I 
had  to  fill  up  with  the  plafter  after  the  dead 
wood  was  taken  out,  it  produced  wonder- 
ful renovation.  I  derived  too  much  benefit 
from  this  Compofitionto  finifh  without  alluring 
you,  that  I  will  with  much  pleafure  give  you 
any  further  information  as  to  its  fuccefs  in  hot 
countries  that  came  within  my  obfervation 
during  the  ufe  of  it  for  feveral  years  in  the 
diftricl  of  Trinfivelly. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  SULIVAN  MARTEN . 

To  Mr.  Forsyth, 


Cm 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  John  Wedgwood,  Esq,  ; 

Cote  House,  Nov.  14,  IS 00. 

•;,sT  •/  '     m  :hb    ^♦'fo.  Sill  W  s-- 

DEAR  SIR, 

When  you  were  with  me  you  expreffed  a 
wifh  to  have  the  number  of  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees  which  I  had  on  my  walls  that  had 
been  dreffed  with  your  Composition.  •  Thefe 
trees  were  part  of  a  fet  which  1  bought  in  a  lot, 
and  which  had  been  left  to  grow  rude  againft  an 
old  wall,  fee  that  they  appeared  to  be  gone  paft 
all  cure. ;  Many  were  eaten  up  with  the  canker, 
and  many  were  become  fo  naked  at  the  bottom 
that  they  gave  but  little  room  to  imagine  they 
could  be  'brought  into  any  form.  .  I  planted 
them  againft  my  walls  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  where  they  were  left  unpruned  till  the 
middle  of  May.  The  gardener  then  gave  them 
a  fevere  cutting  in,  and,  as  he  went  on,  con- 
ftantly  drefflng  them  with  your  Compofitioh, 
carefully  eradicating  all  the  canker.  I  can  now 
fafely  fay,  that  they  are. as  free  from  cankeras 
any  trees  I  ever  faw,  and  full  of  fruit-bearing 
wood,  many  of  them  brought  into  excellent 
form,  arid  all  of  them,  except  fome  few  which  | 
died  in  the  Summer,  promifing  to  make  very  ufe^-. 

I  i  ful 
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ful  and' profitable  trees  ;  fo  that  if  I  had  occa- 
fion  to  new-ftock  my  walls,  I  mould  as  willing^, 
ly  purchafe  another  fuch  lot  as  buy  regular 
trained  trees  from  a  nurfery.  Provided  the  roots 
are  -good,  I  am  convinced  from  experience, 
that  the  older  the  tree  the  more  profitable  it  will 
be,  a  in  the  cafe  of  the  trees,  above  defcribed  ? 
all  the  young  moots  are  covered  with  bloffom 
buds  in  great  promfion. 

The  following  is  the  liffrof  the  trees,  and  the 
afpects  of  the  walls  on  which  they  are  planted. 

19  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on  a  new  wall 
•;  by  the  hot-houfe,  Eaft  afpect. 

1 6  dp*      8  do,  .  .  on  another,  Eaft  afpect, 

19  do.  ...  do.  .  .  on  the  fame  afpect. 

3  do>  ...  do.  .  .  on  a  South  afpect. 

'  %  do.  .  .  ■.  do,  .  K  on  another  South  wall. 

4  do-  .......  on  another  South  wall. 

65  in  alL 

-nwBiJ  gf'i?.5voo3T  v/cn  ai  pnjrj  Tft)ni/oig  a*u  *no  1 t 

Thefe  are  exclufive  of  many -trees  that  were 
on  the  walls  before,'  and  which  have  b?en  much 
benefited  by  being  drelfed  with  your  Compo- 
sition. I  am  fo  fully  aware  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Composition,  that  I  do  not  permit  the 
gardener  to  prune  any  plants  without  immeT 
diately  ufirig  it.  If  you  think  thefe  remarks 
5  -cair 
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can  be  of  any  fervi.ce>-  you  have  ray permiffion 
to  make  any  ufe  of  them.         :    . . 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  fincereiy-, 

pgt^l  JOHN  WEDGWOOD, 

aioTftjIo  djpr  bjiavba  3ic  gJoodt  gnt/oif  sdJ  Kb 


Extract  of  ''a  Letter from Thomas  Davis,  Esq.  Author 
:   -  \'-:af-tkcAgiictilturd--Surveyivf  Wiltshire  % 

June  S8, 1801, 
<<  T     *  '  .  ■  "-  :  .  .  - 

1  W  AS  happy,  in  having  an  opportunity  the 

other  day  of  fliewmg  the  effects  of  your^ljifter 
(in  recovering;  the  bark  of  Oak-trees  of  4  01L500 
years  old,  which  had  begun  to  rot  ttpwatds 
irom  the  ground,  and  is  now  recovering  down- 
wards very  rapidly,),  to  Lord  S&etice^  wd^-was 

both  pleafed  and  aftonlflied  with  itj  t,  "■ 

riOHRM  $c         tarn  ;ba$  Sioiia  glkw  srit  no 

^ant  thejj|.,  c  |j|^||^jjy^!Fl^|^ 
ieven  years'  ag£  on^n^O^tr'ee^^t  high  ap4 
J£j  /eet  round^  'w^rth      8p7"at  .J/eaftJ.tp^r^ 


Carpenter  to  cut.| o  pjeces,  and  ihc\a,tree^s^th| 
King  has  not  ten  in"  his'  dominions.'5'  There  was 
112  a  craze 
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a  craze  in  the  fide  of  it,  which  looked  like  a 
fhake,  and  fpoiled  its  beauty.  I  cut  out  the 
bark  on  each  lide  the  fiffure,  fo  as  to  make  the 
opening  fix  or  feven  inches  wide.  I  coated  it 
well  with  plafter,  and  it  is  now  perfectly  united 
and  found. 

<c  In  the  an- 
nexed Figure,  a 
reprefents  the 
Fiffure  which  fe- 
parated  thei?^, 
but  did  not  effect 
the  wood." 
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Directions  for  Heading  down  Orange-trees, 

Just  as  the  manufcriptwas  going  to  the  prefs, 
Mr.  Rademaker,  the  Portuguefe  Agent  in  Lon- 
don, called  and  told  me,  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  Chevalier  d' Almeida,  the  late 
Ambaffador  from  Portugal  at  this  Court,  in- 
forming him,  that  on  his  return  home  he  had 
found  the  Orange-trees  on  the  Prince  of  Brazil's 
Plantations  in  a  very  unhealthy  and  decayed 
ftate  ;  and  requefting  him  to  apply  to  me  for 
fome  of  the  Compofition,  and  a  copy  of  the  * 
Pamphlet  "  On  the  Difeafes,  &c.  in  Fruit  and 
Foreft  Trees j"  as  he  wifhed  to  make  a  trial  of  it 
on  the  trees  of  that  country. 

Accordingly,  I  have  fent  a  calk  of  the  Com- 
pofition, with  directions  for  preparing  the  trees9 
and  laying,  it  on. 

When  it  is  found  neceffary  to  head  down 
Orange-trees,I  wouldadvife  not  to  cutthemquite 
down  to  the  ftem ;  but'  to  leave  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  branches;  fome  more,  fome  lefs  : 
always  remembering  to  cut  near  to  a  joint,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  handfome  head ; 
and  to  apply  the  Compofition  immediately.  In- 
doing  this,  however,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  leave 
a  few  young  fhoots  to  draw  up  the  fap.  If  the 
1  1  3  trees 
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trees  are  infefted  with  infects,  the  jftems  muft 
be  warned  with  foap-fuds  and  urine,  and  well 
fcrubbed  with  a  hard  brufh. 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  Orange-trees  in 
the  green-houfe  in  Keniington-gardens  were  fo 
much  infefted  with  a  fpecies  of  Coccus,  that  I 
Was  obliged  to  head  them  all  down,  and  clean 
off  the  infects  as  above  directed  ;  applying  the 
Compofition  immediately  after.  Thefe  trees 
throve  amazinglyj  and  in  three  years,  without 
any  bottom  heat,1  the  ' heads  "were"  as  large  as 
before  they  were  cut  j  ,snd  they  ftill  continue  in 
a  flourifhing  and  fruitful  ftate. 

>'  I  would  advife  to  rub  off  the  fide-fhoofs,  as 
-directed  for  other  fruit-trees,  and  to  keep  the 
feeadsthin  of  ^ood.  J    ,'.  .  i 

I  -thought  it  proper  to  infert  the  above  for 

he  information  of  thofe  who  have  Orange-trees 
iq  this  country,  as  well  as  for  thofe  who  have 
them  abroad. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  I. 


™  ?M  -sin*  :»idq  Ffcs^n  ii.  nuoh  I, 

Represents  an  old  Apricot-tree,  after  the 
laft  pruning  in  Summer,  in  the  fourth  year  after 
heading  down.  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is 
reprefented  as  covered  with  a  rough  bark,  which 
muft  be  pared  off  when  it  happens  to  be  can- 
kery. 

a,  a,  a,  a,  The  cicatrices  of  the  four  different 
years'  heading,  which  fhould  be  performed  at 
the  time  of  the  Winter  or  Spring  pruning. 

b,  b,  b.  Forked  fhoots  which  are  laid  in,  in 
Summer,  and  cut  off  at  b  in  the  Winter  pru- 
ning, that  the  leading  fhoots  may  be  always  left 
without  forks. 

As  the  fmall  fhoots  c,  c,  c,  from  the  frem, 
advance,  the  larger  forked  fhoots  fhould  be  cut 
out,  as  at  d,  d,  d,  to  make  room  for  them  to  be 
trained  horizontally. 


EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  X. 


Fig.  II. 

Is-  an  old  branch  of  an  Apricot  trained  up  ac- 
cording to  the  old  method,  leaving  above  three 
fourths  of  the  wall  naked.  Such  branches  fhould 
be  cut  down  as  near  to  the  place  where  the  tree 
was  fir  ft  budded-  as  poffible,  as  at  e,  on  purpofe 
to  fill  the  wall  with  fine  new  wood. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  If. 


:  Atx  old  hollow  Greenngage  Plum-tree  the  fc- 
cond  year  after  heading  down.  This  tree  was. 
very  much  decayed,  having  only  a  few  inches 
of  found  bark  ;  many  of  the  roots  being  all© 
rotten  and  decayed,  were  cut  off,  and  an  inci- 
sion made  at  a,  which  produced  a  frefh  root. 

b.  The  firft  heading,  clofe  to  a  bud. 

c.  The  new  wood  and  bark  growing  over 
the^  hollow  part  dt  which  is  covered  with  the 
Composition. 

e,  e,  &c.  Where  the  fecond  year's  heading 
was  performed. 

//.  Where  the  foreright  fhoots  are  cut  off 
during  the  Winter  or  Spring  pruning. 

g,  g,  g,  &c.  The  fruit  buds  for  next  year,  as 
they  appear  after  the  foreright  fhoots  are  cut  off, 
as  at/,/. 

Fig.  Ifr 

A  branch  on  a  larger  fcale,  to  fhew  the  man- 
ner of  cutting  thofe  foreright  fhoots  which  are 

full 


EXPLANATION"  OF  PLATE  II. 


full  of  fruit-buds.   This  fhould  be  done  at  b,b, 
but  not  till  the  fruit  is  let ;  they  afterwards  form 
into  dugs,  as •:  r    ^ J,  V-  ■' 

ng.  ii l  . 

An  old  branch  pruned  in  the  common  way, 
covered  over  with  canker;  and  producing  only 
imall  weak  Ihoots,  ,  leaving  the  .  wall  - moftly 

naked*  J  ~-S\     rfiwob  gntbs^ri  ios\&  t&5Y'bacr 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  III. 


Fig.  <L 

An  old  hollow  Peach-tree,  after  the  laft 
nailing  in  Summer,  which  had  been  headed 
down  at  a,  four  years  ago.  The  hollow  is  co- 
vered over  with  the  Conapofition,  and  now 
nearly  filled  up.  The  heading  muft  always  be 
done  as  near  to  a  bud  as  poffible. 

b,  b,  &c.  Where  the  forked  branches  are  to 
be  cut,  when  the  fmall  fhoots  c,  c,  &c.  are  far 
enough  advanced,  that  thefe  may  be  trained 
horizontally. 

When  a  fhoot  has  fingle  fruit-buds  to  the- 
top,  as  at  d,  it  muffc  not  be  fhortened,  but  laid 
in  at  full  length ;  or, '  if  not  wanted,  it  muft  be 
cut  clean  out. 

Fig.  II. 

A  branch  on  a  larger  fcale, 

e,  e.  Are  double  flower-buds,  with  wood-buds 
between  them ;  the  fhoots  fhould  always  be  cut 
at  fuch ;  but  never  at  a  fingle  flower-bud,  as  at 
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f  •  otherwife  the  fhoot  would  die  to  the  next 
wood-bud  ;  and,  if  the  pruning  were  done  in  a 
carelefs  manner,  would  endanger  the  whole 
fhoot.    Thofe  above /are  all  wood-buds. 

Fig..  III. 

A  branch  of  an  old  Peach-tree  pruned  in  the 
common  way,  which  mould  be  cut  at  g,  and 
the  young  wood  will  foon  cover  the  wall. 


'vanl'ijcb-^ii^.cj'i 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  l\\ 


Fig,  /, 

An  old'  Cherry-tree  headed  down  at  c.  'Be- 
fore "this  its'  brariches  were  -covered  'with  -'the 
gurha^dncankerV^%7/:;      ::"  —  — 

The  foreright  Ihoots  fhould  be  tutkecHn,  as 
directed  for  Pears ;"  -arid  ;tMr  falPbf -  the  leaf, 
or  in  the  rnonth  of'  Febfuarj^^rliey  flibuld  be 
cutat-ii  thefe  fbrrti  the  'fruit- buds %  b>  &c.  all 
over  the1  trecV"  * 

e,  e,  &c.  The  cicatrices  where  the  leading 
fhoot  was  headed  in  different  feafons. 

d,  d.  The  Composition  applied  where  large 
limbs  were  cut  off. 

Fig.  II. 

A  branch  of  this  tree  before  it  was  headed 
ifown. 

e,  e,  he.  Branches  inj'udicioufly  pruned  in 
Sumtla«r;  which  brings  on  the  death  of  the 
fhoot,  and  afterwards  the  gum  and  canker  on 
the  tree. 

f,  f,  he.  The  gum  and  canker  in  the  laft 
frage,  which  corrodes  the  whole  tree  if  not  care- 
fully extirpated. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  V. 


An  old  Cherry-ir.ee,  reftored  from  two  or 
three  inches  of  live  bark,  taken  from  the  wall,, 
and  planted  out  as  a  dwarf  ftandard  :  now  very 
fruitful. 

a,  a.  The  cicatrices  where  it  was  headed 
down  the  firft  and  fecond  time. 

b.  The  hollow  covered  with  the  Compo- 
fition,  and  now  nearly  filled  up  with  found 
wood* 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VL 


An  old  cankery  Apple-tree  headed  down  four 
years  ago,  now  bearing  great  plenty  of  fine  fruit. 

a.  'Where  it  was  firft  headed  down. 

b  and  c.  Two  wounds  covered  with  the  Com- 
pofition,  and  now  nearly  filled  up  with  found 
wood. 

The  part  of  the  trunk  below  a  jfhews  the  can- 
kery ftate  of  the  bark ;  which  rough  cankery  bark 
muft  always  be  pared  off,  otherwife  it  will  infect 
the  new. 

Fig.  II. 

A  branch  fhewing  the  method  of  keeping  a 
regular  fucceffion  of  bearing  wood. 

d.  A  branch,  which  has  done  bearing  to  be 
cut  at  e,  and  which  is  fucceeded  by  the  branch 
f ;  when  that  alfo  is  tired  of  bearing,  it  is  to  be 
cut  at  g,  and  will  be  fucceeded  by  the  branch  h ; 
and  when  that  alfo  is  worn  out,  it  is  to  be  cut 
off  at  i.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  you 
will  always  be  able  to  keep  a  regular  fucceffion 
of  fine  bearing  wood. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VII. 


This  Plate  reprefents  an  old  decayed  Pear- 
tree,  with  fourfrems,  which  was  headed  down, 
all  but  the  branch  C,  and  the  young  wood 
trained  in  the  common  way,  Or  fan-falhion. 

A,  A,  A.  Young  wood  producing  the  fine 
large  fruit  B. 

C.  An  old  branch  pruned  in  the  common 
way,  having  large  fpurs  ftanding  out  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches,  and  producing  the  diminutive, 
kernelly,  and  ill-flavoured  fruit  D,  not  fit  to 
be  eaten. 

The  two  Pears  B  and  D,  reprefented  in  the 
Plate  of  their  natural  fize,  grew  on  the  tree  at 
the  fame  time. 

a,  a,  a,  &c.  Wounds  in  the  Items  of  the 
tree,  with  the  Compofition  applied,  as  they  ap- 
peared when  the  edges  of  the  bark  began  ra 
grow  over  them. 


K  K 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  Vllt 


Ah  old  decayed  BeUrre  Pear-tree  beaded 
down  at  f,  and  reffored  from  One  inch  and  a  half 
of  live  bark. 

af  a,  a,  &c.  The  fruit-buds  for  the  preienS 
year. 

b,  b$     &c.    Thofe  forming  fof  next  year. 

Ci  c,  &e.  The  footftalks  of  the  fruit  of  lafE 
year,  on  which  are  forming  buds  for  bearing  in 
the  fecond  year. 

ds  d}  he.  The  foferight  moots  as  they  appear 
before  they  are  cut  off  at  e,  in  the  Autumn  or 
Spring  pruning. 

d*  The  manner  of  tucking  in  the  foreright 
branches. 

f,  f3  &c  Cicatrices  of  the  different  headings., 
which  caufe  the  leading  fhoot  to  produce  hori- 
zontal fhoots. 

g,  g.  Large  wounds,  having  the  Compofitioa 
applied,  healing  up. 

Fig, 
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■Fig.  It. 

An  old  branch  of  the  fame  tree  before  it  was 
headed  down,  trained  and  pruned  in  the  old 
way,  with  fpurs  ftanding  out  a  foot,  or  a  foot 
and  a  half,  from  the  wall  ;  and  the  rough  bark, 
infefted  with  a  deftructive  infecl:,  which  is 
defcribed,  and  a  method  of  cure  given,  in 
Chap.  XXVIII.    See  Coccus,  and  Plate  IX. 


&  x  a 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IX, 


An  old  Bergamot  Pear  headed  down  at  the 
cicatrix  a,  taken  from  the  wall  and  planted  out 
as  a  dwarf  ftandard. 

b.  A  wound,  covered  with  the  Compofition, 
where  a  large  upright  fhoot  was  cut  off,  to  give 
the  leading  fhoot  freedom  to  grow  ftraight. 

Fig.  II. 

The  different  appearances  of  the  infect  fa 
deftru&ive  to  Pear-trees,  mentioned  in  the 
Chapter  on  Insects,  under  the  head  Cater- 
fiilar. 

This  infect  is  inclofed  in  a  cafe,  and,  when 
fixed  on  the  leaf  on  which  it  feeds,  appears  as 
reprefented  at  a,  a,  a,  which  is  about  its  natu- 
ral fize. 

b.  The  cafe  magnified. 

c.  The  cafe,  with  the  infect  in  motion, 
magnified. 

4.    The  infect  magnified. 
e.    The  Moth,. 

/.  The 
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f.  The  Chryfalis. 

g.  The  Chryfalis  magnified. 

Fig.  III. 

The  Coccus  which  infefts  Peach,  Nectarine, 
and  Pear  trees. 

a,  a,  a.  The  infect,  the  natural  fize,  on  a 
branch  of  a  Pear-tree. 

ijj  b}  b.    The  fame  magnified* 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  X, 


a,  a,  a,  &c.  The  yoilng  bearing  wood  of  a 
Vine  trained -in  a  terpentine  manner,  with  the 
buds  for  the  prefent  year  appearing.  Thefe 
'fhoots  are  generally  cut  out  in  the  Winter 
pruning,  as  low  as  c,  c,  c,  &c,  to  produce 
wood  for  next  year. 

The  fhoots  h,  b,  he.  produce  fruit  in  the 
ufual  manner,  and  alfo  young  wood  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  which  muft  not  be  topped,  but 
only  have  the  fide  fhoots  picked  off.  Two  or 
three  of  the  ftrongeft  young  fhoots  from  each 
of  thofe  b,  b,  &c.  will  be  fufficient,  and  they 
muft  be  laid  in  at  full  length. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XL 


Grafting  in  the  rind,  fhouider-grafting,  or 
crown-grafting. 

The  ftock  grafted. 

b.  The  manner  of  xaifing  the  bark  to  receive! 
die  ciori  or  graft. 

C    The  graft  prepared  for  inferring." 

Cleft-grafting,  ftock-grafting,  or  flit-graft- 
ing. 

a.    The  ftock  grafted. 

e.  The  ftock  prepared  for  receiving  the 
graft. 

f.  The  cion  ready  for  inferring,. 

d,  d,  d.  Different  views  of  incifigms  made 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  young  wood. 

e,  A  young  moot  coming  out  at  the  lower 

jparjfc  of  the  incifion. 


iv  k  4 


Fig.  III. 
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Fig.  TIE 

Whip-grafting,  or  tongue-grafting. 

g.  The  ftock  grafted. 

h.  The  ftock  prepared. 

i.  The  graft  prepared  for  inferring. 

Fig.  IV. 

Inoculating  or  budding. 

k.  The  manner  of  making  the  inciflon  in 
the  bark.  ■     •   "  • 

/.  The  bud  inferred,  and  the  bark  laid 
over  it. 

m.  A  fhoot  fhewing  the  manner  of  cutting 
off  the  buds. 

n.  A  veffel  with  a  little  loam,  covered  with 
wet  mofs,  to  flick  the  lower  end  of  the  fhoot 
in,  to  keep  it  moift  till  ufed. 

0.    A  bud  taken  off,  and  ready  for  inferring* 

Fig.  V.  and  VI. 

Inarching,  or  grafting  by  approach. 
j».    Grafting  on  a  ftock  in  a  pot. 
q.    Grafting  on  a  ftock  growing  near  the 
tree  from  which  it  is  to  be  grafted  on. 
r,  s.    The  fhoot  and  ftock  prepared. 

t,  f. 
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t,  t.  Two  branches  inarched  where  the  na- 
tural ones  had  failed,  now  properly  united  with 
the  body  of  the  tree;  the  lower  parts  being 
cut  off. 

u,  u.  Two  branches  lately  inarched  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  when  properly  united  with 
the  ftem,  are  to  be  cut  off  at  u,  u,  u,  u. 

w,  x.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  flock 
and  graft. 

•v.  A  natural  fhoot  coming  out  where  the 
branch  was  inarched  the  preceding  year. 


(   5°<S  ) 
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This  plate  reprefents  an  old  Hunted  Oak, 
which  was  headed  down  about  fix  years  ago. 
At  thai  time  it  was  full  of  wounds  and  bk- 
fnifhes,  now  nearly  healed. 

a,  The  place  where  the  tree  was  headed, 
afterwards  covered  with  the  Composition. 

b,  b„  b.  Three  young  fhoots  produced  fince 
heading ;  there  were  feveral  others,  which  were 
cut  down  as  they  advanced  in  growth  •,  the  two 
remaining  fide  ones  are  alfo  to  be  cut  down, 
and  only  the  middle  one. left,  which  will  in 
rime  cover  the  wound  a,  find  form  a  proper 
tree, 

c,  c,  c.  Remains  of  the  old  wounds,  covered 
with  the  Compofitip-n9  and  now  almoft  healed 
§t£& 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIIL 


Fig.  i.    A  tool  for  cutting  out  the  dead  and 
decayed  parts  of  hollow  trees.    It  has 
two  wooden  handles  which  may  be  of 
•  any  convenient  length. 

2.  Another  tool,  with  one  handle,  for 
cutting  out  dead  wood.  This  is  made 
(narrower  than  the  former,  and  is  to  :be 
ufed  in  places  where  Fig.  i.  cannot  be 
admi-tted. 

3.  A  '{mail  f&w  with  double  teeth,  thin 
on  the  back,  for  cutting  off  maall 
branches,  &c. 

4.  A  long  knife  with  a  concave  edge. 

5.  A  pruning  knife  with  a  convex  edge. 

6.  A  tool  in  fhape  of  a.  curry-comb  for 
fcraping  rnofs,  &e.  off  the  {tems  and 
branches"  of  trees  :*  one  of  the  fcrapers 
lias  teeth  ;  -the  other  is  plain.  The  back 
of  this  tool,  and  the  edges  of  .th,g  icra- 
pers,  are  a  little  concave. 
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7.    A  large,  double-toothed  faw  for  cut- 
ting off  large  branches. 

8»    A  tool  refembling  a  hedge-bill  for 
cutting  branches,  &c. 

9.    A  fmall  tool  with  only  one  fharp  edge, 
to  be  ufed  in  places  where  Fig.  II.  can- 
not be  admitted. 
10.    A  knife,  with  two  blunt  edges,  for 
fcraping  off  rotten  wood,  &c.  where  the 
Compofition  is  to  be  applied. 
U.    A  large  chifel  with  a  ftrong  plate  of 
iron  fcrewed  upon  the  face  of  it,  like  a 
double  iron  for  a  plane,  to  prevent  its 
running  in  too  far  where  the  tree  is 
crofs-grained. 
12.    A  tool  in  form  of  a  fickle,  without 
teeth..   This  is  to   fcrape  .Hems  and 
branches  of  trees  on  the  fide  next  the 
wall. 

N.  B.  The  tools  reprefented  by  Fig.  1 , 1,  6, 
and  11,  have  handles  of  different  lengths,  to 
be  ufed  as  occalion  requires. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  tools,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  have  an  adze,  jind  chizels  and 
gouges  of  different  forms  and  fizes.  Crooked 
chifels  like  thofe  ufed  by  carvers  will  be  found 
very  ufeful  in  clearing  fmall  wounds  from  dead 
and  rotten  wood. 
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1  Heading  down  old  Trees,  ibid. 

 Hollow  trees,  how  to  be  treated,  122. 

i  19  Trees  that  are  very  cankery,  or  have  ill-formed 

heads,  fhould  be  headed  down,  ibid. 

r  »  Pruning  of  Apple-trees,  1 84. 

1   The  advantage  of  heading  down  young  trees  i* 

the  Nurfery,  125. 

 Efpaliers  and  Dwarfs,  127. 

r  Of  borders  and  crofs  walks,  Hid. 

—  •  How  to  improve  the  foil,  128. 

,  —  Manure  for  Apple-trees,  ibid. 

>  Grafting  of  old  trees,  130. 

1.  Ufe  of  the  Compofition  in  grafting,  Hid. 

APRICOTS, 


S*fHn  1^0  fire. 

APRICOTS,  different  forts  of,  a. 

— > — ■  Proper  Trees,  preparing  the  borders,  3Hif 
planting,  6^. 
v.-— 1 1_« — u  Heading' and  training,  7,. 
' — — Shortening  the  horizontal  Ihoots,  8. 

-  ?-  - '  ■   Old  and  decayed  Trees,  how  to  manage,  Hid. 

•  1    • Injuries  fuftained  by  cutting  or"  breaking  off 
large  branches,  how  to  remedy,  9. 
■  — ■ — ".Canker  to  cure,  ibid. 

1*"  Topying. ..young  fhoots,  10. 

■»r-      ■■  ■ —  Young  ihsaots  ihpujd  be  unnailed; after  the  fall 

of  the  leaf,  11,. 
"  -   "  '■  Pruning,. ibid,  .. 

«■*■  Objections  to  Autumnal  pruning,  ibid. 

jr- -     „  _  Covering  of  Apricots,  12. 

«■*-"  ■  Plow  to  have  early  and  late  crops,,  13.. 

>»      ;gffT  ?-fft  fetts  fofc  ftandards  joL 

flcSninuiq  o  o*ap -ff3j^.^33gsJ^^ 

BARBERRIES,  different  forts  of,  346*. 

«»■  ..  Railing- and  pruning  of  Barberries,  Hid. 

BIRDS,  To  preferve  fruit  from  them,  397. 

BLIGHTS,  what  they  are,  and  remedies  for  them,  359  to 

-qlu»n  ^icl  b^A  tn  sou:;  .r;  .. 
BOMBYX,  how  to  deftroy,  390. 
BUDDING,  how  performed,  3p6>. 
» —  .        1 ^OhfeSv'^tioHS ;on  budding,  308. 
— — '  — Ufe  ofthe  Compofitfon  in  budding,  309, 

-  ".  ;       ■   -,       ■  °i^,v«lwK aiii  " 

CANKER,  the  defcriptionand  caufes^f  it,  346'i. 

— '  r  Does  not  arife  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  348. 

«"        Does  not  proceed  from  the  roots  to  the  branches, 
butfrerri  the  brandies  to  the 'roots,  349. 

CANKER* 


INDEX,-  '  5U 

CANKER,  To  cure  the  CsSk&% 

CATERPILLARS,  how  to  dcfrroy,  382. 

CHERjVfE&,  how  to  deftroy,  £Sy, 

CHERRIES,  different  forts  of,  64.     ' « 

■  Planting  of  ■them,' 69. 

■  Pruning  and  training,  70. 

CHERRIES,  Heading  down,  its  advantages,  and  how  per- 
formed, ibid. 

•  ,  Incifions  for  producing  new  .wood,  71. 

— «— t  The  Cankei'in  Cherry'  trees,  how  to  cure,  73. 

— ' — K-  The  bad  effects  of  the  common  way  of  pruning^ 

and  a  remedy,  ibid. 
 Heart  Cherries,  how  to  prune,  train-,  Wet  ftjv 

•  "-.  Value  of  Cherries,  74. 

1— it  :  Large  Cherry-trees  at  Amted-Park,  Surry-,, 

ibid.  note. 

<  Manner  of  treating  trees  that  produce  lpurs,  7  j. 

•   Advantages  of  the- new  method  of  pruning  and 

training,  ibid, 

 1  Heading  down  of  old  trees,  ^8. 

CHESNUTS,  Different  forts  of,  cultivated  in  England,  268. 

'   Excellent  timber,  ibid. 

-.  Great  Chefnut  of  TortwOrtb,  269.  3TH-t 

<  Several  large  trees  at  Aftited  Park,  near  Ep- 

Jforn,  270,  noi'&  .vonfteboi  won  jXYaMO 
■  Propagating  of,  Hid. 

.  Gathering,  and  keeping  of  Chefiiuts  inWin- 

-i-itfer,  li^f^i-'i-'pqfitoO  an!  10  alU  a 

— rr—          Sowing,  and  management  of  Chefnuts  iji 

the  Nurfery,  272. 

 .  Plantingputj.  273.  . 

~ —  Heading  down,  27^.'  ■  _ 

CICADA,  to  deftroy,  391. 

COCCUS,  Defcription  of  the  Coccus,  376.  . 

•  -  How  to  deftroy  the  Coccus,  377, 

COCCUS, 


Si2  INDEX. 

COCCUS,  a  new  tribe,  firft  appearance  of  tliem  in  Eng- 
land,  378. 

COMPOSITION,   Directions  for  making  and  applying 
it,  455- 

1  Additional  inftru&ions,  458. 

COVERING  of  Fruit-Trees  to  Shelter  them  from  frofts  &c» 

12,  51,  208. 

CURRANTS,  different  forts" of,  232. 

•  Propagation  of  Currants,  233. ' 

■   Black  Currants  good  for  Coughs  and.  Colds, 

Hid,  note.  ■      .  _  .  .  . 

 Planting  of,  234. 

 Hows  to  have  an  early  crop.  233. 

 — —  Pruning  of,  ibid. 

—  To  preferve  them  from  infects,  "23.7. 

 Suckers  muft  he  ftocked  up,  238, 

E. 

EARWIGS,  to  deftroy,  392.  . 

F> 

FIGS,  different  forts  of,  203. 
•         Raifing  of,  206. 

 ,  Pruning  and  training  of  Fig-Trees,  307, 

— —  Sheltering  them  in  Winter,  208. 
'  Cautions  about  uncovering,  210. 
«M —  To  forward  the  ripening  of  Figs,  211. 

■  ~  Leaves,  and  footftalks  of  late  fruit  to  be  taken  off,  a  12. 

1  Training,  and  the  diftance  at  which  Fig-trees  fhould 

be  planted,  Hid. 

•  Of  flickering  ftandard  Fig-trees  from  Froft,  ibid. 

 Heading  down  of  Fig-trees,  ibid. 

 Figs  may  be  dried  for  Winter  uje,  213. 

FILBERTS.   See  Nuts. 

FLIES. 


INDEX. 


5*3 


PLIES.  ,  See  Wasps.      .  _ 

FRUIT-ROOMS.    See  the  following  Article. 

FRUIT-GATHERiNG.  The  time  and  manner  of  gather- 
ing Apples  and  Pears,  and  of 
carrying  them  to  the  Fruit- 
room, 33  $'. 

U  -  Of  fweating,  and  laying  up  Apples 

and  Pears  on  the  Qielves,  338. 

 ;        How  to  keep  th em  in  Ballets,  341. 

,    And  in  jars,  342. 

■;        -  •  Of  packing  fruit  for  carriage,  343 . 

;  "6.  ''  x  a  

GARDEN,  A  proper  fituation  for  one,  312. 

;  il  How  to  {belter  it  by  clumps,  314. 

.  Of  crols  rows  of  Fruit-trees  for  flielter;  0$i 

 Of  laying  out  a  garden,  ibid. 

 — - — Soil,  3  :6. 

—  Form  and  trie,  ibid. 

U  ■—  Slips,  dut'iideof  the  wall,  317. 

t  Chevaux  de.  frize,  for  paling,  ibid.  r&Xh 

 : — --  Of  watering  a  Garden,  318. 

_  Quarters  and  Walks,  320. 

_  : —  Draining,  321s  , 

Ci  Borders  under  the  walls  Hid. 

.   -  The  Melon-ground  and  Pits,  322. 

;  : —  Map  of  a  Garden  proper  to  be  had,  324. 

 I  Of  Garden  Walls,  ibid. 

GATHERING  OF  FRUIT.    See  Fruit-gathering. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  different  forts  of,  with  the  weight  of  a 
great  many  new  ones  from  ■Lancet- 
fhire,  220,  221. 

„_______^_«  Propagation  andplanting  of  Goofeberries, 

2-24,  22^. 

L  t  GpOSE* 


SH  INt)EX. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  Pruning,  226. 

"  Great  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 

Goofeberries  about  Manchefter,  227. 

•  ~  Of  early  and  late  forts,  2281 

_  ,  Method  of  deftroying  Caterpillars  on  the 

bufhes,  230, 
GRAFTING,  Definition,  S:c.  of  Grafting,  283. 

—  —  On  the  choice  of  Grafts  or  Cions,  287. 

 ■  Choice  of  Stocks,  288. 

—  Tools  necefiary  in  Grafting,  290. 

 Grafting  clay,  ibid, 

 A  compaction  of  Bees-wax,  See.  inftead  ef 

clay,  291. 

"  Different  ways  of  grafting,  ibid. 

 Grafting  in  the  rind,  or  thoulder-grafting, 

292. 

• — ■  — -  Cleft-grafting,  ibid. 

 Whip-grafting,  or  Tongue-grafting,*  Hid: 

 — —  Grafting  by  approach,  296. 

*•  — -  Obfervations  on  .Grafting,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  ufirig  the  Plafter-Compofitidfl 
inftead  of  clay,  297. 

GUM,  a  difeafe  in  Fruit-Trees,  how  to  cure,  355. 

H.  • 

HONEY-DEW  defcribed,  338. 

'  ;  •  How  to  be  treated,  359. 

I. 

INOCULATION.    See  Budding. 
INSECTS.  •.  See  Aphis,  Acarus,  Coccus,  &c. 


L.  LIME- 


INDEX. 


L. 

LIME-WATER,  how  to  make,  366. 
,  its  Ufe,  368. 

m. 

■MANURE  for  Fruit-Trees,  129. 
MEDLARS,  differen t  forts  of,  217..  . 

— - — -.  Manner  of  Treatment,  218. 

h  Should  be  planted  at  a  diflance  from  Apples 

and  Pears,  219. 
MICE,  how  to  deftroy,  401. 
MILDEW,  what  it  is,  357. 
 Remedy  for  it,  358. 

MOSS,  to  deftroy,  and  prevent  from  growing  on  Fruit- 
Trees,  333. 

MULBERRIES,  when  introduced  into  England,  248. 

•—  ■  I'arge  ones  at  Sion-IIoufe,  Prio.y,  and 

Chelfea,  249. 

 ■  ■  Treated  of  by  Gerard  in  1,597,  iiid. 

 Sorts  cultivated  in  England,  ibid. 

 Their  propagation,  250, 

1 — — — : —  Planting  of,  2^1. 

 Pruning  of,  252. 

 .  Of  Defefts,  and  Difeafes,  and  renovating 

old  Trees,  Hid. 

'  •■         N.    '  ■ 

NECTARINES,  different  forts  of,  5.7. 

■  Management  of,  60. 

— — — —   Greatly  infefled  with  Earwigs,  &c.  61. 

■  Unnailing  and  watering,  ibid. 

 : —  Thinning  the  fruit  and  picking  off  the 

leaves,  62. 

—  ,  Plow  to  prolong  the.  fucceffion,  ibid. 

L  L  2  NUTS 


$i$  INDEX. 

NUTS  AND  FILBERTS,  different  forts  of,  26 j. 

 _  '■  Propagation  of,  265. 

.  Training;,  267. 

»  „   .  Keeping  of,  m  Winter,  iii^. 

O, 

OBSERVATIONS  on  tbeDifeafes,  Defefts,  and  Injuries  o£ 
'  J       4"     ;    Fruit  and Foreft  Trees,'  Publiihcd 
By  order  of  Government.  Intro- 
duction, 407, 

  : — —  What  led  to  tlid  djfeovery  of  the  Com- 

pofition,  408. 

__  .  Enquiries  of  the  Commiflloners  011  the 

'    'effedts  of  the  Composition,  410. 

 i  1 —  Mr,  Nichol's  eitim'ate  of  damaged  tim- 
ber brought  into  Portfmouth  Dock, 
411,  nole. 

(   General  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes 

 '  of  Trees,  417  . 

,   , —  On  the  Management  of  Foreft-Trees, 

420. 

...   —  Firft  trial  of  the  Composition  on  Foreft- 

'  'Trees,  425. 

 _.  —  Of  raifir.g  young  timber  from  old  roots 

' or  flumps,  428. 

 .Correfpoiidence'wiih  the  Commiluoners 

of  the  Land  Revenue,  435.' 

 «  —  A  Letter  from  the  Commifliotiers  to  the 

Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  to  examine 
the  Experiments  in  Keufington 
Gardens,  446. 

,  .  Report  on  the  above  examination,  449. 

r'-  ■  -  QBSERi- 


INDEX.  Ji| 

OBSERVATIONS,  &c.  Dire&ions  for  making  and  ap- 
plying the  Compofition,  455. 

.  Additional  Directions  for  making  and 

.applying  the  Compofition,  and  for 
preparing  the  Trees,  efpecially  hol- 
low ones,  for  receiving  it,  458. 

 .,    ,   Succefs  of  feveral  Experiments  fince 

publishing  the  Qbfervations,  Src, 
465.  '"'  '  S"  r 

_  The  'bet*  method  of  raffing  Oaks,  470. 

 !  Of  planting  Chefnuts  for  copfe  wood, 

473-' 

,  —  Letters  attefting  the  efficacy  of  the 

Compofition  in  different  climates,, 

ORANGE-TREE§,  directions  for  heading  down,  485. 
ORCHARD,  its  iituation,  fize,  and  foil,  326. 

.  —  Proper  Trees,  ibid. 

t  Preparing  the  ground  for  planting,  329, 

L  Planting,  330. 

 1  Of  draining  a  wet  foil,  33a. 

,   '.  An  annual  wafli  for  Trees,  333* 

P. 

FAPILlO.how  to  deftroy,  391. 
REACHES,  different  forts  of,  30. 

 1  Of  the  foil,  and  borders  for  Peaches,  39, 

.  Draining  a  wet  foil,  40. 

.  — — -  A  four  wet  clay,  how  to  treat,  41. 

 , — . —  Of  the  choice  of  Peach-Trees,  ibid. 

..  Preparing  theborders  and  planting,  ibid. 

J  Heading,  topping,  pruning,  and  training,  42. 

„  Pruning,  training,  and  nailing  of  old  Trees,  46, 

 (  Of  making  incifious,  47. 

PEACHES, 


#8  INDEX. 
PEACHES.    The  canker,  48. 

 •  The  fuperfluous  fpreright  fhoots  to  be  rubbed 

off  and  the  fmall  branches  to  be  tucked  inA 
■  V  ilid.'i  ;!        >'f        riytatpv  'u*     >t  > 

-  Of  bruming  off  the  leaves  in  Autumn,  and  un- 

uailing  the  young- branches,  49. 

,  Shreds  that  have  been  once  ufed  Ihould  be 

foaked  in  boiling  hot  foapfuds,  to  kill  the 
eggs  of  infects  before  they  are  ufed  again, 
5°- 

mr-  Of  covering  Peach-Trees,  and  thinning  the  fruit, 

"  •      "  '  '    '  ' 

-r- — —  The  great  advantage  ofufmgthe  Composition,^. 

 ; —  Of  watering  and  mulching,  Hid. 

 —  The  late  tide-moots  muft  be  taken  off,  53, 

 Of  picking  off  the  leaves,  ibid. 

■  ■  ■-  To  procure  a  regular  fucccflion,  34. 

•  Sorts  for  North  and  Eaft  walls,  55. 

 :  --  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  on  the  fame 

tree,  ibid. 

^     PEARS,  different  forts  of,  133,  134. . 

 Choice  of  Trees,  and  planting,  152. 

•  :  Heading,  1^4. 

•  Stunted  trees,  how  to  treat,  15 

 Pruning,  Hid. 

'  Ca.uk ery  Trees,  how  to  treat,  136, 

 Experiments  on  unfruitful,   old,  and  decayed 

1      Trees,  157. 

<  A  comparative  ftatement  of  the  produce  of  trees 

by  the  old  and  new  way  of  pruning  and  train- 
ing, Hid. 

 -Defcription  of  an  old  Beurre  Pear-Tree  reftored 

from  1  £  inch  of  found  bark,  160. 
S  PEARS, 


INDEX.  m 

PEARS,  of  training  Trees  that  are  headed  down  near  to 
the  place  where  they  have  been  grafted, 

161.  .•  u  „  'al ,  w,     'i-!f /,,  _ 

•  O'the  Canker  and  its  Remedy,  163. 

 ■  Shortening  the  foreright  fhoots,  Hid. 

 ■  Of  decayed  and  rotten  roots,  164. 

 ■  Trenching  the  borders,  ibid. 

~  A  remedy  for  ftunted  Pears,  16$. 

 The  diftance  at  which  Pear-trees  mould  be 

planted  from  each  other,  166. 

~-  •  Of  borders,  and  the  proper  depth  of  mould,  167. 

"* — :  Plow  the  Trees  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  clayey- 
soil,  Hid. 

 Proper  fmall  crops  for  the  borders,  16S.  ' 

PHALENiE,  how  to  deftroy,  3S9. 

 See  Bombyx. 

POISON,  for  Vermin.    See  Rats  and  Mice. 
PLUMS,  different  forts  of,  15. 

Choice  of  Trees,  management  of  the  Borders, 
and  planting,  29. 
"" 1  1  - —  Heading- down,  21. 

 -Diftance  at  which  Plum-trees  mould  be  planted, 

22,  ' 

— A  Training,  and  fhortening  the  leading  moot,  ibid- 

•  Preparing  Wall-trees  for  ftandards,  and  tranf- 

planting  them,  23-. 

*  Trenching  the  Borders,  24. 

 Of  Standards  in  Orchards,  and  Dwarfs  in  Gar- 
dens, Hid. 

— —-?»*- —  Of  Crofs-rows  in  Gardens,  25. 

*  Of  pruning  and  reftoring  old  and  decayed  trees 

16.       ;  .-  ■    ,  •  ... 

•  ~  Of  foreright  fhoots,  27. 

 Sheltering  from  frofts  and  cold  winds,  Hid. 

PLUMS, 


j2a  INDEX. 

SLUMS,  The  Compofition  ought  always  to  b!e  applied 
after  the  knife,  28. 

t   Of  thinning  the  fruit,  ibid. 

POTS>  number  of,  in  a  cast,  179,  note. 

Qi 

GUINCES,  beft  fori:  of,  for  the  kitchen  garden,  214. 

■     ■  Propagation ;  planting,  and  pruning  of  therri; 

s  :  Rough  bark,  and  bark-bound  trees,  216. 

i~i  ■—  >  Should  be  planted  at  a  diftance  from  Apples 

and  Pears,  ibid. 

RASPBERRIES,  different  forts  of,  239. 

 :  Propagation  and  planting,  246. 

 :  .  Watering  and  flaking,  241,  342. 

,   Pruning,  242. 

s  The  time  they  will  continue  in  a  bearing 

ftate,  243. 
RATS,  How  to  deftroy  them,  398; 


SERVICE,  Different  forts,  255. 

 The  cultivated  Service,  ibid. 

.  .         How  propagated,  256. 

.  —  Training  and  pruning,  ibid. 

.  The  Wild  Service,  or  Mountain  Afh, 

_  :         Its  Propagation,  ibid* 

 Training,  258. 

;  _—  The  Maple-leaved  Service,  ibid. 

.  — ^—  Its  propagation,  trainings  &c.  2$g* 

SLUGS,  to  deftroyj  395. 

SNAIL* 


I  N  D  E  X. 


SNAILS,  to  deftroy,  395. 
SPHINX,  to  deftroy,  390. 
STOCKS  for  grafting  on,  choice  of,  289. 

THRIPS,  how  to  deftroy,  389. 
TRANSPLANTING  of  old  trees,  23,  24. 
TREES.    For  the  Management  of  Fruit-trees.    See  Ap- 
ples, Pears,  Plums,  &c. 
— :   Foreft  trees,  how  to  manage.    See  "  Obferva- 

tions  on  the  Difeafes,  Defects,   &c,  of 

Trees.'' 

TRAPS  for  catching  Vermin.    See  Rats  and  Mice., 

V. 

VEGETABLE  Mould,  how  produced,  128,  129. 
VINES,  different  forts  of,  169. 

 Of  propagating  Vines  from  feed,  178. 

— .  from  cuttings,  181. 

 from  layers,  185. 

 Of  choofing  Vines  from  the  Nurfery,  187. 

 Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  training  and 

pruning  of  Vines,  189. 

 1 —  Directions  for  training  and  pruning,,  191. 

.  Ufe  of  the  Composition  after  pruning,  197. 

  Directions  for  watering  Vines,  198. 

—   Of  preferving  Grapes  from  Flies,  Wafps,  &c. 

%£'M-  -.; ..  .199- •  :  ■  ']  ?$t£ 

.  Of  picking  off  the  leaves,  200. 

. — u.„        Gathering  and  preferving  Grapes  in  Winter, 

aoi, 


Mm 


WAL- 


INDEX. 


W. 

WALNUTS,  different  forts  cultivated  in  England,  277. 

1         Propagation  and  treatment  in  the  Nurfery, 
278. 

—  Planting  out,  279. 

■  —-  Trimming,  2S0. 

 Walnut-trees,  excellent  timber,  Hid. 

 Leaves  of,  ferviceable  in  deftroying  Slugs. 

281. 

 :   Method  of  keeping  Walnuts,  Hid. 

 1   Value  of  Walnut-trees  at  Beddington  Park, 

annually,  ibid.  note. 
WASH,  annual,  for  trees,  333. 
WASPS,  to  deftroy,  396. 

WATERING.    Directions  for  watering  trees,  52. 

• —  .  ■    See  alfo  Milder,  Aphis,  Acarus,  &e. 

where  directions  are  given  for  watering 
under  different  circumftances. 


IMPLE- 


\ 
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IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

HAVING  received  numerous  Letters  from  Gentle- 
men, to  inquire  how  the  proper  Tools  and 
Implements,  Bunting,  and  other  Articles 
mentioned  in  the  following  T reatife,  may  be  mofi 
readily  obtained; — I  take  this  opportunity  of  flat- 
ing,  that  the  Bunting  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Reid, 
No.  35,  Minories;  and  the  Tools,  &c.  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  Smith  to  His  Majejly,  at  Kenfngton, 
or  of  Mr.  Biggs,  Ironmonger ;  near  St.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly. 


FINIS. 


Nichols  mid  Son,  Printers, 
Red  Lion  Pqffhge,  Fleet  Street. 


